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Italian J^t of pessimism and the great^yes, the 
great—English one. As Thomson has shoivpj there 
were many points of resemblance between thi believin^^ 
Pascal and the unbelieving Leopardi; but I cannot 
help thinking that the resemblances between Leopardi 
and Thomson himself were e\'en mure remarkable. 

it will be best^ perhaps^ at this point to tell the 
reader in what way the present volume has come ii^to 
existence. What hrst led Thomson to study the Itoilian 
language we do not know; but we do know that he 
learnt that^ as he learnt German and perhaps French^ 
not as a part, of his school lessons^ but for his own 
pleasure and improvement. His method of learning 
Italianj he told a friend^ was to take an opera libretto 
and study each word in it down to its root. In this 
way he gained a competent knowledge of it^ though it 
may be that he missed something of its finer spirit 
owing to his want of familiarity with it as a spoken 
language. We do not know when he first became 
acquainted with the writings of X.eopardi^ though it is 
likely enough that a desire to study them was one of 
the reasons which led him to acquire the language. 
Mr. Gladstone's essay on the life and writings of 
Leopardi had been published in the Quarterly Review 
in 1850; and I feel pretty sure that it was horn this 
article that 'fhomson. like so many other Englishmen, 
gained his first knowledge of the famous ItaSan'^. In 
1850, however, Thomson was not yet out of his bo^> 
hood, and therefore it is probable that it was not till 
some years later-^perhaps in 1804 or thereabouts—that 
be first began to study the writings of Leopardi. In 
November, 1867, the first of Thomson's translations 
from him (Copemieus) appeared in Charles Bradlaugb's 
paper; The National Reformer, Various other trausla- 
tions appeared in the same year, and in the course of 
1868 ; while in 1869-70 the greater part of the Memoir 
of L^pardi, which fonns a portion of the contents of 

* A good and appreciative notice of Leopardi had 
previously appeared in Fraaer's Magcmne fbr 1848. lliis 
u the earliest notice of him that I can trace in any 
English book or periodical. 
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the present volume^ was also published in the same 
periodioaL No more of his work upon Leopardi 
appeared during 'Hiomson’s lifetime; but during the 
years 1B67-77 he was engaged at intervals in the task 
of rendering into English all the prose writings of 
Leopardi which are of general intere^. As be derived 
no profit (I mean^ of course, no pecuniary profit) from 
these labours, it is evident that his chief motives for 
undertaking them were the sympathy which he felt 
for one whose genius was so nearly akin to his own, and 
his desire to make himself intimately acquainted with 
the philosophy and spirit of the great Italian author. 
From 1877 until his death the vicissitudes of 'i'homson^s 
life prevented him from completing his work upon Leo¬ 
pardi. He did, indeed, during the last months of his 
existence make some efforts to resume his task; but 
his unfortunate malady had then rendered him in¬ 
capable of the necessary application, and he did little ' 
or nothing towards carrying his intention into effect. 
Thus it has happened that the translations (excepting 
those which appeared in The National Reformer), in 
spite of the praises bestowed upon them by Dr. Garnett 
and other competent judges, have remained unpublished 
until the present time. Nevertheless, steps towards 
their piJ)lication would have been taken much earlier 
had there been a sufficient degree of encouragement 
for the enterprise; but it has proved ve^ difficult to 
persuade the public that any writings of lliomson^ 
save The City of Dreadful Night, are worth reading or 
purchasing. And 1 must confess that they might 
still have remmned unpublished for some time to 
come had not the publishers, becoming aware of their 
existence, offered to include them in the present 
series. As no project which promised to extend 
the fame and appreciation of 'B. V.’ could fail to 
commend itself to me, I was very willing to accept 
their proposal. If 1 hesitated it .was only because 
I had some doubts as to my own qualifications for the 
office of editor; but as I luiew of no one who would 
have been willing to undertake the necessary labour 
of revision 1 determined to attempt l^e task. It 
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provedy I am bound to say^ a much more difficult one 
iban I had anticipated. After a careful exapilbation 
of the manuscripts I could come to^no other conclusion 
than that they required to be largely^ if not entirely, 
rewritten. Ine translations inde^ rendered the sense 
of their originals very faithfully; but they were in 
most cases only rough draft.s (so termed by Thomson 
himself) which required much shaping and }>olishing 
to fit them for publication. ITiis was not a task whith 
1 would have undertaken if I could have avoided it, 
butjt was necessary either to do it or to abandon the 
idea of puhlishnig the hook. Whether my decision 
to go on with the work was a wise or an unwise one 
1 must leave others to judge, but I could not rest 
satisfied without attempting to fulfil what seemed to 
be a duty imposed upon me. I did not indeed consider 
myself at liberty to deal as freely with the printed 
as vvith the imprinted matter, and therefore I have 
made but few and slight alterations in the former*. 
But with regard to the latter, though I have adhered 
as closely as possible to Thomson-’s interpretations of 
the spirit and sense of his author, 1 have dealt very 
freely indeed with the form of his renderings. 1 make 
this statement, not from a desire to gain credit for 
my work, but because I wish to take my due share of 
responsibility for whatever errors or shoHcomings the 
critic may detect in the book. 

Something should be said here as to the Memoir of 
Leopardi which forms part of the contents of this 
book. It was written, as I have explained, in 1869'70, 
and nves a fairly complete summary of the information 
which was then available on the subject. 1 do not 
believe that there are any misstatements of fact in it; 
hut since it was written much additional information 
has come to light, which supplements and completes 
our knowledge of the life of the poet, and of the 
circumstances which exercised so evil an infiuence over 
him. I cannot attempt here to supply the deficiencies 

• * See the table of contents, in which I have pointed 
out pieces were published in Thomson’s lifetime, 
aii4 which now first appear in print.' 
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of the Memoir; biit one or two points may he briefly 
'gltmced at. Thomson wan ignorant of the large parf 
which J^opardi’s mother played in embittering and 
increasing the unhappiness which her son was doomed 
to suffer. IShe was not indeed a bad woman^ but rather 
in some ways a woman ot' superior character and of 
much strength of will. But she had devoted her lift', 
to one great purpose, namely, the restoration of the 
much-impaired fortunes of the Leopardis. Tliis pur- 
lM)se she pursued with relentless energy, and at the 
cost of sacrificing to it all the finer feelings of her 
nature—if indeed these were not always absent in 
her. Her want of natural affection, not only for her 
most gifted son, but for the rest of her children, 
made the family home a prison—the word is hardly 
too strong—from which the strongest desire of its 
inmates was to escape. It is not often that men of 
genius suffer from a want of sympathy and affection 
in their mothers ; but it is hardly too much to say that 
in LeopardiV case his mother's infitience, next to that 
of the e\il destiny which bestowed upon him the best 
it could give only to mock him by coupling with it the 
worst of all evils, was the one which, if it did not 
originally create his unhappiness, at least rendered it 
impossible for him to escape from it. Probably she 
was not conscious of the harm which she was doing 
him, and certainly she had no active ill-will towards 
him; but to a nature like his, which craved for love 
and sympathy above all else, the denial of affection 
was a worse &ult even than actual ill-treatment would 
have been. What was plain to everyone else she could 
not see; having no love in her heart she could give 
him none; with no intelligence, save such as sufficed 
for the ordinary affairs of life, she could not appreciate 
his genius-—nay rather she looked upon it as something 
evil and unholy; and perhaps his doformitjjr and suffer¬ 
ings, which should have given him an additional claim 
upon her affection, may rather have hardened her heart 
towards him. Of all inexplicable mysteries in a world 
of mysteries there is no greater marvel than that such 
a mother should have had such a son, 
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That Leopardi’s father also was oat of smpathy 
with his son the reader will gather from the «iemoir> 
and therefore there is no need mo to dwell here 
upon the fact, hi the case of both parents it is of 
course useless to lament that they were what they 
were; thcii* faults or dedcieucies of chara<‘.ter were 
owing rather to the circumstances of their tiine^, and 
the priestly influem cs under which they had grown 
up, than to any wilfully cultivated ill qualities in 
themselves. Perhaps it was a misfortune for them 
that so illustrious a son should have been born to 
them, for their ihuit^ would otherwise have been 
buried in that merciiul oblinoti which so surely con¬ 
ceals the faults of the undistinguished many. 

There was another source of Leopardi’s unhappiness 
which is only slightly noticed in Thomson’s Memoir. 
He had a heart which was passionately alive to the 
fascinations of beauty and intellect in the female sex 
- as what real poet has not.^—and longed ardently 
for feminine love and sympathy. Bat with his sickly 
aspect and a figure which was at least insignificant, if 
not actually deformed, and nothing save his genius— 
seldom a recommendation to women — to inspire 
affection in them, he was foredoomed to suffer 
the pangs of despised love and the longings of hope¬ 
less desire. ^Vhether his sufferings from this cause 
were greater or less than those from other sources, it 
is ha^y possible to judge; but certainly it was this 
which put the crown upon all his other misfortunes. 
^ Give me love, love, love! ’ he cries in one of his 
letters to his brother Carlo; but the fate which bad 
decreed that because it had given him genius he 
should be deprived of every other good gift, denied 
him'even this. 

Much has been written about the life and works of 
Leopardi; if not in English, at any rate in Italian, 
French, and German. Of Thomson too a good deal 
has been written; but of both much remains to be 
said, which it is not mssible as yet to say, and which 
perhaps < it may not ro possible to say until fifty or a 
nandw years have elapsed. But in whatever estima- 
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tioQ the two poets Jfiay then be held, it is at least 
certain 4.}|pt no future historian of literature can 
leave them unmentioned, or fail to take account of 
their influence upon the thought and poetry, not 
i^rhaps of their own time, but at least upon that of 
following generations. And, dangerous as it pro¬ 
verbially is to prophesy, 1 will hazard the opinion that 
'Diomsoii will soon occupy a not less exalted place in 
Kngiish literature than Leopardi now holds in Italian. 
This, 1 know, is an opinion in which few will agree 
with me; yet as fewer still—so few indeed that they 
might have been counted upon the Angers of one 
hand—agreed with me when 1 first came to the con¬ 
clusion that lliomson was to be counted among the 
leading English poets of the last century, I do not 
altogether despair r>f seeing the world come round to 
my opinion on this point also. 

'Ill is is not the place in which any adequate estimate 
can be attempted either of Leopardi or of his translator. 
All I can do here is to make a few remarks which may 
pi'ove helpful or suggestive to the reader. And per¬ 
haps 1 cannot cast these remarks in a better form tngn 
that which Thomson employs in making a comparison 
between Pascal and Leopardi. As I have already said,, 
the resemblances between the lives and characters of 
Leopardi and his translator were at least as remarkable 
as tnose between Pascal and Leopardi. There were of 
course differences as well as resemblances; but differ¬ 
ences are no less instructive than resemblances, as 
Plutarch, in the comparisons which he makes between 
his various heroes, has shown. 

The chief causes of Leopardi’s unhappiness were 
these: his health throughout his life was very bad; 
he lived daring the greater part of his career in a small 
country town which he detested ; bis relations with his 
Barents were very unhappy; he was unfortunate in 
love; and he suffered, if not from the worst ills of 
Boverty, at least from all those which compel a man to 
live, not as he would, but as others will, or else under 
quite intolerable conditions. Owing to these various 
causes, any one of which would have been ancient to 
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make happiness impossible for so sensitive a tempera¬ 
ment as his, his great powers were to a 'aa'ge extent 
rendered useless, and his lite was a long-drawn-out and 
pitiful tragedy. How oould he help, under such con¬ 
ditions, coming to tho conclusion that existence is in 
itself a curse, and that all men are necessarily unhappy } 
Of course it may and will bo urged that he was not 
justified in drawing such a conclusion merely from his 
own experience; all T am now concerned to ai^ue is 
that wince he felt and knew himself to Iks utterly un- 
happy, it was a pardonable err<jr, if error it w^as, to 
conclude that all othe^ mortals are also unhappy. 

'Fhe bad health of Leopardi must certainly be 
reckoned as tbc greatest arnl Tnost irreparable of his 
misfortunes. It was indeed the one evil which, if it 
was not Cite parent of all the rest, at least intensified 
them and gave them a double power to wound and 
his spirit, 'fhe worst effects of sickness are not 
physical, but moral: it is not the breaking down of the 
bodily powers, but the sapping of the mental energies, 
the paralysis of the ndll, and the suspension or destruc¬ 
tion of the power of sane or vigorous thought which it 
causes, that are its most mournful consequences. It is, 
I think, impossible to deny tliat Leopardi^s had health 
had an eWf influence on his mind; or that the deep 
and hopeless melancholy which characterises his 
writings was not in a great measure due to his physical 
sufferings. The marvel is that he was able, under such 
unhappy conditions, to produce works of such pro¬ 
fundity of thought, such oeauty of expression, and of 
such deep insight into human nature. 

Thomson, unlike Leopardi, was blessed with a strong 
and vigorous constitution, which, but for one &tm 
daw, would have enabled him to reach a fairly advanced 
ago. In his youth and early manhood indeed he may 
be said to have possessed in an uncommon degree that 
soundness of body which is so great an aid to mental 
soundness, even if it is not an indispensable condition 
of it. But, as I have said, there was one unsound, 
element in his constitution, which, ever gaining mOre 
and more power over him, poisoned the springs of his 
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liff and genius, and after holding him for years a slave 
to its iiilli;|^nc8, at last utterly ruined and destroyed 
him. This was his inherited tendency to alcoholic 
excess—that failing which seems to assail in a peculiar 
degree the literary temperament, and which has 
clfumed among its victims so many men of brilliant 
genius. 1 will not say that this failing of Thomson’s 
was productive of so many evils (except indeed towards 
the end of his career) as Leo])ardi’s constant ill-health ; 
yet it is certain that it marred and blighted his life in 
a manner not much less calamitous. Here perhaps the 
reader may say or think that'Fhomson’s malady differed 
from that of Leopardi in that it was one which he 
might, had he chosen, have controlled or cured. But 
that I am persuaded was not the case. 'JThomson was 
no more a willing victim* to the intemperance which 
destroyed him than Leopardi was to the many maladies 
from which he suffered. The craving for alcohol has 
its origin, no less than fever or consumption, in physio¬ 
logical causes, and is no less a disease than they are. 
It may be allowed that it is a disease which, under 
favourable conditions, can be cured ; and if the con* 
ditinns in Thomson’s case had been favourable, it is 
likely enough that he would have triumphed over it. 
But It was not to be so; and he, like Leopardi and 
Pascal, was to prove an example of the carelessness of 
nature in failing to provide a splendid intellect with a 
sound and serviceable physical organisation. 

("oming to two of those other causes of Leopardi’s 
unhappiness which I have enumerated—namely, his 
unfortunate relations with his parents and his aversion 
for his native place—we shall nnd little or nothing in 
Thomson’s career to [parallel them. The latter iu&ed 
was left an orphan at a very early age, while Leopardi’s 
parents both outlived him. And though an orphanage 
IS at best a poor substitute for a home, the tCnglish 
poet had^ but little reason to complain of his early 
surroimdiags. His vocation as an army schoolmaster 
gave him the opportunity in the course of his duties of 
tnvelling about a good deal, so that he beheld many 
of the most picturesque parts of the British Islands; 

b 
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while^ later in life, he saw Bomething of S]>am and 
America. And though his official duties certainly 
irksome to him^ they were probaklj less so than any 
other kind of employment open to him would have 
been. 'Fbere was^ however^ one point in which tlie 
early career of Ihomsoii resembled that of Leopardi. 
Both of them belonged to that class of poet^scholars, 
of whom, though it may not be correct to say that 
they are more interested in literature than itt life^ 
it may at least be asserted tliat they are not less 
interested in iho one than the other. And there¬ 
fore to such men th»v society of scholars and men 
of letters of like tastes to their own is little less 
than a necessity of their existence. But from such 
intercourse i^eopardi^ shut up in Recaiiati^ and 
Thomson, in consequence of his obscure position 
in life, were equally debarred. The result in both 
cases was unfortunate. It is good for no one to be 
shut up, os it were, within himself, so that his mind^ 
instead of gaining breadth and freshness by contact 
and collision with other inteUects, contracts itself 
within a limited circle, wherein it may indeed gain 
force and concentration, but can hardly fail to lose 
in some degree the power of seeing things in the 
light of reason, rather than in that .of imagination. 
Yet on the other hand it was probably this very 
solitariness and sedulous cultivation of their inner lives 
that developed and gave intensity to the genius of the 
two poets, which might otherwise have been wasted 
upon material unhtted for their powers. 

The parallel between Leopardi and Thomson in the 
other causes which 1 have mentioned as contributing to 
the unhappiness of the former was almost perfect. 
Both were unfortunate in love, and both suffered from 
chronic poverty. Upon these points much might be 
said; but I do not propose to dwell upon them here. 
The story of lliomson’s love for the young girl, whose 
untimely death had such a disastrous influence upon 
his career, may ^ read in many passages of his poems, 
and in his greatest prose worl 
It nuk, also lie read in Mr. Saifs ejnnpauetie liib- ^ 
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the poet. There is no detailed account in English of 
L^pardi^9 disappointments in love *; but^ as 1 have 
already remarked^ there is ample evidence that his 
spirit^ craving above all else for love and sympathy, 
suffered intensely from the want of them. A com¬ 
parison of the poems of the two authors will show 
conclusively what an essential likeness there was in 
their temperaments in this respect, ft is hardly too 
muebato say that if they had been as fortunate iis they 
were unfortunate in love, their whole lives, as well as 
the character of their writings, might have been 
altogether different. 

Though neither the Italian nor the English poet 
suffered from actual privation t, yet both endured, 
short of it, the worst evils of poverty. Neither of them 
ever possessed any means which were more than 
sufficient to provide—and that on the most limited 
scale—for their daily wants; and consequently both 
suffered from the mortifications and chafings of the 
spirit which are the constant attendants on penury. 
"I ney could not, or would not, produce the popular wares 
from which alone it is possible to gain any considerable 
reward in literature. Their writings appealed only to 
the most limited class of readers; and in Hiomson’s 
case, until the very close of his life, his work only 
came before a small section even of this limited class. 

An identity of outward circumstances in the lives of 
two persons will have little influence on their characters 
or destiny, unless there is an equal correspondence in 
their temperaments. It is what a man is in himself, 

* See, however, an article in the New Quarterly 
Mayazinet vol. xii., entitled ‘ The Loves of Leopardi,’ by 
Mr. Charles Bdwardes. 

t Perhaps this statement needs some qualification in 
the case of Thomson. During the last few months of his 
life he was indeed sometimes in actual want 4 but this, it 
must be sorrowfriUy confessed, was owing rather to his 
excesses in drink than to any other cause. In the cose 
of the dipsonianiac,' a time comes when the victim is not 
only onaole to help himself, but when others are power¬ 
less to help him; and so it was with Thomson. 
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and not t)io events of his outward life, that deter^ 
mines his £ste. A man may rise above ai^edominate 
the most untoward ciroiunstance.^ for these are but 
extrinsic accidents; hut no mao can rise above or 
below that intrinsic self^ which for good or evil 
will manifest itself^ whatever means may be taken 
to repress or stippress it. But for the close spiritual 
likeness between the two poets—a likeness so close 
indeed that one might almost believe that the soul 
of oue had passed into the other—the mere outward 
resemblances in the circumstances of their lives would 
hardly he worthy of s moment’s thought. 1 am not 
aware \n all literary history of another instance of 
such close correspondence of temper and genius as wo 
find between T^pardi and Thomson As the latter 
has showu^ there were many striking points of re¬ 
semblance between Pascal and Leopardi; yet^ after 
all^ there was a radical and profound difference in their 
natures. Leopardi sought for truth before all thingSj 
and when he had, as he believed, discovered it, he did 
not hesitate to proclaim it. Pascal, on the contrary, 
loved faith rather than truth; and when there was 
a conflict in his mind between them, it was not truth 
which triumphed. And lliomsbn, no less than Leo¬ 
pardi, valued truth above all things, and refused to 
content himself w'ith the ordinary substitutes for it. 
Neither of them asked himself whether it was not 

* Of course I speak here only of authors of more than 
ordinary talent. Many second-rate or third-rate roent 
as we know, have modelled themselves upon Pope, 
Byron, or Tennyson, and have produced woiks which 
would be considered highly meritorious were they not so 
palpably imitations, and not original creations. But, the 
reader may ask, was not Thomson himself, consciously 
or unconsciously, an imitator of Leopardi ? The question, 
however, is one which has only to be asked to be dis^ 
missed by anyone who has a TOod acquaintance wiUi tlie 
vnltings of the two poets, ^ey agreed in essentials, 
it is mie, and both arrived at the same conclusions ( 
but they reached those conclusions by different paths, 
and the later writer never copied the manner of his 
predecessor. 
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better to accept without ques^on the conventional 
beliefs raftl^r than run the risk of unsettling his 
own and other people’s minds by running counter 
to them. Nor did they believe that truth was a thing 
so precious that the knowledge of it should be confined 
to the aristocracy of intellect and should by no means 
be diffused among the ignorant multitude. It never 
occurred to them that it was quite possible to transform 
error •into truth or truth into error by a sufiiciently 
dexterous display of verbal jugglery. They were not 
content to live in a sort of twilight where^ since 
nothing could be clearly discerned^ ail things assumed 
the same undefined and uncertain aspect. 

That 'dominant thought’ which forms the subject 
of one of Leopardi’s most remarkable poems, and 
indeed of most of liis writings—tlie thought namely 
of the wretchedness, uselessness, and nothingness of 
human life — was also the dominant thought of 
Thomson, and was expressed by him not less power> 
fhlly than by his predecessor. Of course it cannot be 
claimed for either of them that their thought wad a 
novel one, since it was proliahly the first idea which 
occurred to the mortal in whom the power of abstract 
thinking originally manifested itself, and certainly 
dates back to the times of King Solomon and Omar 
Khayyam. What may, however, he claimed for them 
is that they realised this thought with a vividness of 
perception and an intensity of conviction, derived 
from their own experience of suffering, of which 
there were few, if any, previous examples. That 
was indeed all that could he required from them, 
since neither poets nor sages can now be expected 
to invent or discover new ethical or philosophical 
ideas. Perhaps it is seldom or never that we are 
interested in the poet’s matter for its own sake: it 
is alwf^g the manner or the expression that counts. 
Strip Shakespeare of every shred of originality of 
thought—and it might be possible to do this—and his 

f reatoesa would still be undiminished. What others 
sd expressed feebly or ineffectively be expressed 
supremely well; he gave final form to what others 
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had utter<id meanly or imperfectly. And what 
Shakespeare did on a scale as lar^e as li^4tselfjr our 
two poets did Oo a more contrGr«.«.ed staf^e^ and with 
intelleets more biased in their outlook^ and less 
capable of seeing life steadily and seeing it whole. 

With Ijeopardi and 'J'homsou their ^ dominant 
thought* was not one which^ how'ever strongly it 
might affect them on some occasions^ could be dis¬ 
missed at will and replaced by reflections upon the 
delights of the wine-cup or the plccosures of sensuality. 
It was not for them to e\claim— 

‘Ah. fill the Cap:—what boots it to repeat 
How *rime is slipping underneath our Feet; 

Unborn To-raorrow and dead Yesterday, 

Why fret about them if To-day be sweet ?* 

'fhai was a mood which^ after their first youth was 
passed, neither poet could feel, save on trie rarest 
occasions. It is easy enough h) refrain from troubling 
oneself about ^ unborn To-morrow and dead Yester¬ 
day ‘ if * To-day be sweet ’; but when all days are sad 
alike, and there is no lifting or breaking of tiie black 
and sullen clouds of depression and despair, the 
misery of the present must needs be intensified by 
the thought of the wretchedness of the past and the 
hopelessness of the future. Most men and women, 
happily for them, have so little depth of thought and 
feeling that they recover easily and q^uickly from the 
worst misfortunes, and have so little imagination that 
they do not realise how much reason they have for 
unhappiness, lliey endure all things because they are 
unconscious, save in a dim and partial way, of their 
endurance of them. They are not made 'desperate 
by a'too quick sense of a constant infelicity.* It is 
not for them to feel— 

‘ The sense that every struggle brings defeat 
Because fate holds no prize to crown success; 
That all the oracles are dumb or cheat 
Because they have no secret to expresta; 

That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 
Because there ^ no light beVond the Curtain; 

That all is vanity and noniuigness.* 
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Jt can hardly be denied that a strong imaginalion 
and greatfdepth of feeling are gifts which do not con¬ 
duce to the happiness of their possessor. Without 
having some degree of callousness of feeling and of 
insensibility to the sufferings of otliers no man can 
exist comfortably or contentedly in the world, llie 
mistake which men of unusual sensibility make—and 
which I think we must own ljeo])ardi and Thomson 
made«-i8 to believe that the thoughts and feelings 
which are peculiarly their own (not of course ex¬ 
clusively or altogether^ but in their full force and 
vividness) are felt or experienced in a somewhat 
similar degree by everyone. But that of course is 
not so—nor^ if the human race is to continue to 
oxistj is it desirable that it should he. 

‘A hook,^ said Dr. Johnson^ * should teach us to 
enjoy life, or to endure it.* Were that an incon- 
testalde deliverance, it would be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to justify the existence of the present work ; 
and tliere is little doubt that Johnson, could he have 
read it, would have denounced it in his loudest tones 
and in his most emphatic phraseology. Yet, in spite 
of his orthodoxy, Johnson’s opinions^or, let us .«tay, 
the opinions which he occasionally expressed—diiferm 
but little in the main from those of Leopardi. Such 
utterances as, ‘ Idfe is at best a poor thing,’ and ^ No 
man is happy in the present unless he is drunk,’ coii- 
tein the pith of all that was ^vritten by the Italian poet. 
The trutn is that no hard and fast rule, such as tiohn- 
son laid down with regard to hooks, can be accepted 
without many qualifications. We do not derive any 
pleasure, in the ordinary sense of the word, from 
reading King Lear or Othello^ or from seeing them 
performed; and certainly they do nut ^ teach us to 
enjoy life or to endure it.’ Yet no one, not even 
Dr. Johnson, would condemn those plays because they 
do not conform to his rule. He would, of course, 
have hastened to Qualify his dictum by saying that 
in the cases of tnese plays, and therefore of all 
trage^es, the elements of pain and terror which they 
contain are alleviated by the poetry of their treatment. 
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He would bave urged, in effect^ that the art disj^layed 
iu such works supplies the element of ti^oraent. 
That is true, no douot; but if weToccept it his apnorisut 
becomes a thing of little or no signidcauce. Mv^rv 
author must be allowed to write in the style to which 
his genius and his temperament prompt him ; for if ho 
does not do this it is certain that he will produce 
nothing of real value. Optimistic verse, or the poetry 
of hope and consolation, is of course to be welcomed 
and treasured; but it is remarkable that no great poet, 
not even exc^epting "'Vordsworth, is always and every¬ 
where an optimist. 1 think it will he found that in all 
(or nearly all) great writers, it is on the note of 
pessimism that they dwell most and produce their 
greatest effects. We love and admire the comedies 
of Shakespeare beyond those of any other author; 
hut it is of his tragedies that we chiefly think when 
we are estimating liis genius, llie comedies might 
conceivably have been written by another author, hut 
not the tragedies; for these, we feel, come from the 
profoundest depths of his spirit. And if Shakespeare 
conceived of life as being mainly a tra^dy, however 
it might be diversified hy farcical intcrludGs, by what 
rule shall we forbid other authors to look upon it in 
the same light? Unless a book mirrors laitlifully 
the thoughl^ and feelings of its author it has no 
message of any value for the reader. 

But though we must conclude that the pessimist is 
fully justified in expreSvSiug his views as powerfully as 
he can, the question as to their validity remains an open 
one. I am not about to attempt to settle the question, 
since it is one which, I imagine, never can be settled; 
but perhaps 1 may be allowed to say a few words about 
it on m^ own account. In my view, then, optimist 
and pessimist alike are equally far from the truth; or 
rather each of them mistakes a partial truth for the 
whole truth. M^hether pleasures or pains preponderate 
in human life I do not know, but 1 am no Ic^s certain 
that life has some pleasures than that it has many 
pains. Of course I know that the pessimist iviil ^y 
that what men imagine to be pleasures meiridy 
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iUusions^or delusions^ and have no real existence. But 
if that is tso it follows that the pains also are illusions, 
since we have just as much evidence for the existence 
of the one as for the other. As for the argument so 
much insisted upon by Leopardi, and so pithily ex¬ 
pressed by Dr. Johnson, that no man is happy in the 
present, I confess that I see no force in it. 1 believe 
indeed that it has no force whatever, unless the word 
^ ha^py ’ is used in a forced and peculiar sense. At all 
events, 1 am certain that I have on some occasions— 
not too many, it is true—felt myself to be in that 
condition of bodily and mental exaltation which 
arises, not from any kind of intoxication, but from the 
conviction that it is good to be alive and to be able to 
play a part, however small a one, on so immense a 
stage, and (as Carlyle would or might have said) in the 

f resence of the Inanities and the Eternities. Nor have 
been troubled on such occasions by the thought that 
such a state of exaltation must soon come to an end. 
It must indeed—but what then ? 'Fhat it has been felt 
Is much; and since it has been felt once why should 
it not be felt again ? If to feel thus is not to be happy 
I do not know what happiness is, and indeed I do not 
(‘.are to know. Nor can 1 think that I am so peculiarly 
favoured that the happiness I sometimes feel is not 
shared by other mortms. The sources of happiness 
are many, even if they are not so numerous as the 
sources of unhappiness. Life, in short, if it is not an 
unmixed blessing, as most assuredly it is not, is not 
altogether the evil thing which tho pessimist represents 
it to be. At any rate, since it must be endured—for 
the pessimist, like other people, displays no desire, or 
at least only a theoretic one, to put an end to it—it is 
better that men should cherish their belief in the 
possibility of being happy even if they never attain 
that condition. 

1 wish to thank very heartily the following persons, 
from whom I h&ve received much assistance in my 
editorial labours: Mr. John W. Barrs, one of Hiom- 
son’s most attached friends, who lent me all the 
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docaments of ' B.V.'r ' in hi!< po^sossion which related 
to T^eopardi; Mr. Carlo Rota^ whpTn 1 hav^ Consulted 
in any difficulty aa to the proper rendering into English 
of the original Italian; and Mr. G. 'JTiom Drury, who 
has kindly read the proof-sheets, and to whom t am 
indebted fbr many valuable auggestious. 

It should perhaps ho noted here that the present 
volume contains a good deal more matter than any 
previous English translation of I^opardi’s warks. 
Besides the Memoir aud several minor pieces, the 
Pemneri arcs here fixst completely translated, only a 
selection from them having previously appeared. 

In the Memoir of Lcopardt some extracts are quoted 
from Brandes. It should have been stated that these 
were taken from a memoir of Leopardi which isprelixed 
to a German translation of his works, by G. Brandes, 
published at Hanover in 18G9. 
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* A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’erinformcd the tenement of clay.’ 

Dryden. 

I pRoiH>sK ill the following essay to give first some 
account of the life of U^opanli; then some short 
luites on his w'orks of general interest, the Poams, 
the Moral lUmiy-s, and the Thoughts; and finally a 
few remarks on his genius and philosophy*. 

'Hie notices of Ins life I draw fi’om his corre¬ 
spondence ; and from the brief inomoir or Hoge pre¬ 
fixed to his works, by Antonio lianieri^ the intimate 
comjmiiiou and friend of his later years, of whom 
Ijcopardi writes {Vrmkri, 4); ^Ono of my friends, 
indeed the companion of my life, a young man who 
if he lives, and if society does not succeeti in render¬ 
ing useless the gifts which he has from nature, will be 
soon sulHciently distinguished by the mere mention of 
his name.^ "fhe correspondence, KpktolariOy contains 
five hundred and forty-six letters from Leopardi to 
various relatives and friends; ninety-eight from J’ietro 
Giordani, of which ninety-five are to Leopardi and 
three to his sister; and six to I^eojiardi from Pietro 
CuUetta, the historian of Naples. But many of tlie 

* What follows comprises only Thomson’s MtmjoxT of 
Ijeopwdi: the notes on his works, and the remarks on 
his genius and philosophy, were never written except 
that part which consists of a pasallel betwe^ Pascal 
and Leopardi, and which here fi^ows the Memoir.-— 
Editor, 
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letters of Leopardi arc nierelf com^limentarf, such 
tts^ fifreryone is often compelled tr write, without any¬ 
thing of his spfji’ial character iu them ; and many 
others, particularly among those written home during 
the last six or seven vears of his life, are but notes 
of a few brief sentence^', telling the family little more 
than that he still lived and loved them. 

The home family consisted of his father and mother, 
himself the cldcjr-t son. Carlo a year youiige# than 
himself, Paolina about four years younger, Pietro 
Francesco fifteen yeers younger, and Luigi several 
years younger. < )f these all hut Luigi survived him. 

I'he foiloning summary autobiographic notes were 
furnished by himself to Count ('arlo Pepoli, in 
< >ctoher, 182(5 {JtJpisf ., JlOl): ^ Born of the Count 
Monaldo Leopardi, of llecanati city, in the March 
of Ancona, and the Marchioness Adelaide Antici of 
the same city, on the 2iHh June, 1798. IJved always 
in his native place until twenty-four years old. Had 
no teachers except for the, first rudiments, which he 
learned under tutors kept expressly in the house of 
Ids father. But had the use of a ricli library collected 
by his father, a great lover of literature. In this library 
passed the chief portion of his life, while and as much 
as jpermitted by Ins health, ruined by these studies; 
which ho began independently of teachers, at ten 
years of age, and continued thenceforth without inter¬ 
mission, making them his sole occupation. Having 
learnt Greek, without a master, he gave himself in 
earnest to philological studies, and ^rsevered in them 
for seven years; until, his sight Wing ruined, and 
" he compelled to pass a whole year (1819), without 
reading, he took to thinking, and naturally became 
enamoured of philosophy, to which mid the bella 
letterahira aljLiea to it he has sinc6 been almost ex- 
elusivdy devoted. At twenty-tour years of age went 
to Rome, where he tefused the prelaey (prekttura) 
offered him by Cardinal Ck>itBalvi^ tatou|p the (^mest 
solioitationa made m his tovtmir by then 

Envoy Extraordinary' tooni tHe Cdnrt in 

Rome. Retnmbd 'home, and then wept to BoRigna. 
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^Published in tbe course of 1816 and 1817 various 
tr^inslatioflsi, and original articles in tbe Spettatore, 
jcKvrual of Milanj and some philological articles in 
the Roman Effemeridi of 1822. 1st. Wars of the 
Frogs and Mice, translation from tbe Greek, Milan, 
1816; reprinted nine times in dilfereut collections. 
2nd. Hymn to Neptune (forgery), translated from the 
Greek, * newly discovered, with notes, and supple¬ 
mented by two Anacreontic odes in Greek (forgeries), 
newly discovered ; Milan, 1817. 3rd. Second book 
of the riineid, translated ; Milan, 1817. 4th. Anno¬ 
tations on the C.'hronicle of Eusebius, published in 
1818 at Milan, by Angelo Mai and Giovanni Zohrab; 
Rome, 1823. i5th. Odes on Italy, and on the monu¬ 
ment of Dante in course of erection at Florence; 
Home, 1818, Ode to Angelo Mai, w'hen he had dis¬ 
covered the books of ('icero on the republic; Rologna, 
i820. Odea; iiologna, 1824. Otb. Alartyrdom of the 
Holy Fathers of Mount Sinai, and of the Hermitage 
of Tlaitii, composed by Ammonio Monaco, translation 
Hn Italian of the fourteenth century, forged) done in 
the good age of the Italian language ; Milan, 1826. 
7th. Specimen of moral essays; in the AntoUgia of 
J^’lcrence; iii tlie new tku'cogtUore jr)urrial of Milan; 
and &c]>arately, Milan, 1826. 8th. Poems (various); 
Rologna, 1826.^ 

But this letter ghT.s a very inadequate idea of the 
acquirements and literary work of his boyhood and 
youth. Ranieri tells us that he learnt without a 
master, not only Greek, but also French, S]»uish, 
English, and Ihabrew; his proficiency in this last 
euabdiug him to maintain discussions with certain 
learned Jews of Ancona. And I gather from a couple 
of passagi^ his writings that he had also mastered 
German.. B^ieii, goes on to say that his familiarity 
with Greeic was almost incredible. When, ho deigned 
to reveal the. r^digieS' of his mind, he confessed that 
he W4^ more w homo with the Greeks than wiUi the 
Latins,^ or em t&eu^^liaus. He had attained a sort 
of critictd.iii'ritdEion In reaped to alLGreek writers, 
both of the begt and of the lower ; imd his judg- 
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meuts were infallibly coiifirnied by more accurate texts 
or by the corrections of the nios^ eminent Sommeuta- 
tors. Between his twelfth and his twenty-sixth year 
(mainly between thirteen and tw'enty) be wote a 
marvellous number of expositions^ annotatioas^ glosses^ 
commentaries of every description, on many classical 
authors, testifying to philological learning and genius 
seldom paralleled. 'J'he most inipoi-tant of these philo¬ 
logical manuscripts, chieily written in Latin, lie Ifanded 
over in 1830 to J>r. Ludwig von Siuiier, who promised 
to revise and edit ti’cm, as the health of Leopardi 
would rot allow hiTii to undertake the work of re¬ 
daction iiiniself. Among them were a Commentary 
on the Life of Plotinus by Porphyry; Essay on the 
Poimlar Errors of the Ancients (Ivhicb forms a volume 
in the Florence edition of his works) ; Fragments 
gathered from the Holy Fathers of the Cnurch ; 
Glosses on Plato, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Deme¬ 
trius Phalereus, Theon the Sophist, etc. ; Disserta¬ 
tions on Moschus, the Batrachomyomachia, l^iilo 
Judieiis, the Reputation of Horace among the 
Ancients, etc. ; together with fragments on Celsus, 
Florus, Xenophon, etc. And we are assured on com¬ 
petent testimony that tliese writings are not the mere 
very clever es.says of a youth; but arc mature in 
couception, masterly in execution, and thorough in 
scholarship. He also partially translated Hesiod, the 
Odyss^, Simonides, Moschus, Isocrates, Epictetus, 
etc. Erudite Germans accepted as genuine his forged 
Greek odes, as did good Italian .scholars his pretended 
text of the fourteenth century. 

His brother Carlo says, in a letter to Prospero Viapi, 
the Editor of the Epistolario: ^ You show surprise that 
he could so soon have acquired so much, especially in 
matters of erudition. Ciertaiiily no one witnes.s^d his 
assiduity more than 1, having always in ^our boyhood 
slept in the same room with him» whei^ Uwaking very 
late in the night, I used to see him du^ his knees dt 
little table so as to be able^^ write till the last 
moteent by the light which was going out.* ^ 

l^e first part of his correspondence, commeticii^ in 
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April> 1816, is dated ii’om liis liome at Reeanati^ where 
li© lived ijntil November, 1822. Of this part W far 
the most ndmerous and important letters are to Pietro 
Giordani, many years older than himself^ and then 
esteemed the best prose writer of Italy. As Giordani 
made it a rule to «lestrov all letters received by him, 
th(.)se in the Epistolario (there are seventy-one in all), 
with the exception of the last fVmr which happened tp 
csc;ap|e destruction, were i)riuted from drafts or copies 
kept oy Leopardi. 

I must forewarn the reader that my selections will 
hy no means do justice to the letters or to their 
writer: for as my object is simply to illustrate his 
life, Hiat is to say his character and sufferings, I leave 
out pa*^3dgcs of great intellectual interest on literature 
and other siibjects ; and moreover, 1 make him appear 
as one continually complainwhereas he only dwelt 
u]>on these sufferings when writing to the most intimate 
friends and relatives. 

When in February, 11*17, be began liis oorresf»ond- 
ence with Giordani, he was full of ctithusiasm for 
learning and literature; passionately desirous of that 
fame to which he afterwards grew so indifferent; and 
burning to get away from lU^canati, where no one out 
of his own mmily knew anything of or cared at all fbr 
literature, to one c»f the large cities Avliere he might 
meet with hie peers. In Alarch he writes: ^ 1 have 
very great, perhaps immoderate and insolent, desire of 
glory, but cannot endure tliat anything of mine w'hich 
does not satisfy n^sclf should be praised. . . . Do not 
sjieak to me of Recanati. It is so dear to me tliat it 
furnishes me with excellent ideas for a treatise on 
hatred of one's country. But my country is Italy; for 
which 1 bum with love, thanking heaven for having 
ina|^ me Italian.’ 

Giordani writes to the ardent youth like a good and 
wisp’itian; end especially urges him again and again 
not to study^ overmuch, and to take as much bodily 
exercise as cen. But the evil was too far gone for 
.Remedy. The braio so prematurely vijprous had for 
more ^him iw^ven years b^n extorting mmi the weak. 
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childish body such tribute of service and sacrifice as 
few of even the most ^werful mature brtins exact 
from mature bodies. Nor is it <^crtaiu tHat any dis^ 
cipline in childhood could have much bettered the case. 
Mad Leopardi been then kept from books in the interest 
of his health, the predominant brain, thus defrauded 
of its food, would doiibllcss have avenged itself. If an 
organisation is well balanced it naturally tends to 
develop itself hannoniousiy; if any organ or member 
is abnormally vigorous, it naturally tends to tyrannise 
over the rest and gro'’» yet more abnormally vigorous 
at tlieir expense, conat'rniniiig the whole system to 
subserve its exercise. Ihe gospel announcement is a 
deep general truth, whatever we may tliink of its 
religious equity; For unto everyone that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: but from him 
that hatli not shall he taken away even that which he 
hath. 

In April Leopardi writes : ^ I do not study more 
than six hours a day, very often less ; I scarcely write 
anytliiug. . . . Who would have ever thought that 
Giordani would uiideHakc the defence of llecanati 
The cause is so desperate that the good advocate 
cannot save it, nor could a hundred. It is very well to 
say: Pliitarcli and Alfieri loved Cbcerouea and Asti. 
Loved them and left them. In this fashion 1 also will 
love my native place when far from it. Here literature 
is a woril unknown. ITie names of Pariiii, Alfieri, 
Monti, and of Tasso and Ariosto and all the others, 
need a commentary. I tell you without pride tliat our 
library has not its equal in the province, and there 
are only two inferior. Over the door stands in¬ 
scribed that it is also for the use of our fellow-citizens 
and shall be open to all. Now how many do you tliink 
frequent it? Never anyone. ... At first my head 
was full of modem maxims, 1 disdained and spumed 
the study of our own language; all my early scrib- 
blings were translations from the French; 1 disdained 
Homer, Dante, aU the classics; 1 would not read them, 
and plunged into reading' which I now ^test: wha^ 
has made me change ? l>e grace of God; certainly 
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iiq mao. What has directed me to learn the langua^i^es 
which werg necessary to mo ? llie grace df God. Who 
secures me from catching a crab at every stroke ? {ch'io 
non ci pigii nn granchio a ogni tratto)? No one. But 
make no account of all this. What is there beautiful 
in Recanati? what that a man can care to see and 
learn Nothing. Now God has made this world of 
ours so beautiful^ men have made so many beautiful 
things in it, there are so many men whom one not 
inseti^^te burns to see and know ; the earth is full of 
marvels; and I eighteen yeara old sliall be able to 
resolve : In this cavern 1 will live, and die where 
I was born ? Do you think that these desires can be 
controlled that they are improper, arrogant, insati¬ 
able.^ that it is folly not to content one’s self with 
seeing nothing, not to content one’s self with Recanati ? 
You have been wrongly infmned that the air of this 
city is salubrious. It i** most changeable, humid, salt, 
cruel to the nerves, and by its nirity (aottig/iexza) any¬ 
thing but good for certain temperaments^. Add to all 
this the obstinate, black, terrible, .savage melancholy 
which gnaws and devours me, and is fed by study and 
without study increases. I know well and have experi¬ 
enced, but now exj>erience no more, that sweet niclaii- 
cholv inspired by beautiful things, more sweet than 
niirtli, which if 1 may so speak is as the twilight, wlule 
this is dense and horrible night; is a venom, as you 
say, which destroys the facultii.s of body and mind. 
Now how can I get free from it doing nothing else but 
think, and living on thought without a distraction in 
the world ? And how make the effects cease while the 
cause endures? What do you mean by diversions? 
My sole diversion in Recanati is .study ; my sole diver¬ 
sion is what kills me : all tlie rest is tedium. I know 
that tedium may do me less harm than does fatigue, 
and, therefore, often choose the tedium, but this, as is 
natural, increases my melanclioly; and when I have 

* Recanati, in the ancient Picenum, stands high on 
the summit of a mount (Monte Morello) between the 
Apennines ttid the Adriatic; Lcopavdi speaks of it as 
containing ^en thousand inhabitants. 
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had the niisfottune to converse with the people here> a 
misfortnue which liappciis seldom, I rett^n full of 
saddest thoughts to my studies,^ic keep ‘brooding in 
my mind and ruminating the blackest melancholy. I 
cannot possibly remedy thi<^ nor prevent the ruin of 
my very frail health,,* without getting away from a 
place which lias produced thti evil, and foments and 
increases it more every day, and wliich yields no 
recreation to one wlio thinks.’ 

la duly of thi«> year. 1H17, (hordani, eiirapturSd and 
/'tvStouuded bv the er»:djtion and genius of lii.s young 
correspondent, an-i ^iiite free from jealousy in liis 
noble Ime for Ikiiy ;iiid Ilahaii literature, writes: ^1 
have it. tirnjly settled iu niy mind that you must he 
(and you only (»f all I know can he) perfect Italian 
writer^ wluiin in my imagination I have long since 
pourtrayed in a certiiin romantic style, like the King of 
.venophon and the ^ hator of Cicero, and whom 1 held 
realised in y'ou almost as sooti as 1 had made your 
acquaintance.’ And again in September: ^ For pity’s 
sake, by all that is dear in this world and the next, iny 
dearest young Count (contino), give every possible care 
to conserve your health. Nature has produced, you 
have ill great part developed, that perfect Italian urrite^r 
I have iu my mind. For charity’s sake do not kill him 
for me. ’ 

In August l>copardi writes : ‘ Firstly I am made un- 
happy bj^ the want of health, because, besides that I am 
not a philo-sopher without care for life, 1 find myself 
forced to abst^ii from what I love, that is study. Ah, 
my dear Giordan i, what think you I do now ? 1 get up 
in the morning and late, for now, diabolical condi¬ 
tion ! 1 prefer sleeping to waking. Tlieu I imme¬ 
diately set myself to walk, and walk alwaya without 
ever ojjming my mouth or looking at a book until dinner. 
Having dined, I ivalk always in the same manner until 
supper ; except that 1 have, often constraining myself 
and often interrupting and often abandoning it> one 
hour’s reading, llius 1 live, and have lived with 
briefest intermissions for six IhonthSk The other tiling 
which makes me unhappy is thought. I .'believe that 
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you kaow, but hope that you liave not experienced, how 
thought c^n haraiss and torture a perscm who thinks 
somewhat differently from others, when it has him in 
its power: 1 mean when this person lias no relaxation 
or distraction, or only study, which fixing the mind 
and keeping it intent does more harm than good. To 
me thought has given for a very long time and still 
gives such agonies (martirii) by this only, that it has 
had a^jvays and iu»w has me entirely in its pow'er (and, 
I repeat, without any desire), that it has evidently 
harmed me, and will kill me if 1 do not change my 
position, lie quite cert<iin that I, placed as 1 am, 
cannot divert myself more than I do, not diverting 
myself at all. In brief, .'^olitude is not made for those 
vho bum and cmisume themselves by themselves. In 
these hist days I have been much better (in such man¬ 
ner, however, that anyone wdl falling into this my 
better would I Kink himself dead); but it is the cUvStum- 
ary truce tliiat has returned after a long absence, and 
already it seems about to de|>iirt, and thus it will be 
always with me while I remain in this position, and I 
speak from the continuoii?. expev'eiice of six months 
aiul the intermitted of two yt'aiv.’ And again, tiie 
letter from which the above is taken having miscar¬ 
ried : • 1 told you that although J have many desires, 
none ever lla^ made or can make me unhappy ; that 1 
am made unhappy by the want of liealth, which de¬ 
priving me of study in Recanati deprives me of every¬ 
thing except thought, and thought has ever been my 
executioner (c«m/^;#'), ami will be my destroyer if 1 
remain in its power in this solitude.’ 

In September Giordaiii writes t<» liim from Piacenza : 
'IJow good you arc, my dear young Count! But 
never distress yourself or grow^ uneasy about me. K now 
that 1 am become callous to evils; and hardly any¬ 
thing could befall me exceeding my patience. Were 
not my studious impulses very rare and brief, I should 
wish to escape Ifrom this poor place, where the want of 
books, even the most common, is really wretched and 
shamefuL But since 1 do not care for reading except 
to r^pun sleep, which is the element of my life, I can 
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easily bear this want. In all tlie rest I have reason to 
be content. Here (as elsewhere) nobility i^,orant and 
proud; priests ignorant and fanatical; infinite multi¬ 
tude of follies, miseries^ and vices; a ^vernment that 
excites pity; but some men excellent and afbnirable, 
from whom 1 can continually learn ; friends most loyal 
and dear; a few amiable ladies; much liberty of 
thought and speech. I hope to arrange my aifairs so as 
to be iudependen t a nd pretly comfortable. My sj^ter is 
a great consolation^ for she is the best heaii: in the 
vi'orld; of the oandour; and full of love for 

me. I divert my'^oif in exercising patience with my 
good mollier, vvho is the nuxst sublime and most dis¬ 
agreeable «*aint on earth ; it amuses me to be able to 
boai^t that 1 oiidure a sanctity which would wear out 
the patience of the apostles and prophets.’ 

in the same month Leopardi writes: ^ Of our 
numerous family there is one with whom 1 have been 
brought up from infancy (he being only a year younger 
than 1), whence he is another myself, and will be 
always together with you the dearest in the world to 
me. He has a most excellent heart, with ability and 
knowledge of which I could say much if it became me 
to speak of them. He is my confidant in everything, 
and shares a little in my studies and reading : I say a 
little, because we differ much, not in disposition, for he 
loves the same studies as I, but in opinions. He loves 
yon, as is natural directly one knows you at aU, and he 
is the single one with whom T open iny mouth to speak 
of studies, which 1 do often and would do ofteiier still 
if it could be done without disputes, brotherly but 
wann.’ The Editor adds a note : ‘ Carlo i than whom 
I, although it has been my good fortune to know many 
illustrious men and to associate with them intimately, 
have not known one more able, more cultivated, more 
courteous, or more melancholy: real and worthy 
brother of Giacomo.’ In November I.<eopardi writes 
a^ain: ' Don’t trouble yourself with trying to settle the 
differences between Carlo and me, for you would not 
succeed. Understand that this scoiuidrel won’t hear 
the name of differences, nor admit that there really 
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are any between us; you see how we agree. ITie con¬ 
troversies JJiemselves cannot be put into writing, for 
tliey are infinite, and new ones spring up every day 
like fungi. It will Ikj enough for you to know that 
the causes on the part of Carlo are little love for our 
country, little for the ancients, much for foreigners, 
and most of all for the French.’ In the same letter he 
writes : ^ As to love of glory, my doctrine is tliis: 
Love ^lory ; but first, truth only; and therefore 
praises unmerited, and much more counterfeit, not 
only do not accept hut reject, not only do not love but 
abominate : secondly, be as.sured that in this age doing 
^vell you will be praised by very few, and study always 
to please these very few', leaving it to others to please 
the multitude and be stifled with praises : thirdly, un¬ 
just criticisms, calumnies, insults, ilepreciatious, perse¬ 
cutions, reckon as things not in existence; and with 
‘•egard to tliose which are just, let your only distress be 
for having merited tlieni: fourtliiy, the men greater 
and more illustrious tlian yourself, not only do not 
envy, but give them your best esteem and praise, and 
moreover love them sincerely aiid valiantly. With 
these conditions the love of glory does not seem to me 
dangerous. ’ 

^ In March, 1818, he writes, still to iviordani : ^ For a 
very long time 1 iirnily believed that I must die at 
latest within two or three years. But some eight 
months since, that is about the date 1 put foot in my 
twentieth year, I liecjame aware and convinced, not 
flattering or deceiving myself, O dear friend, for with 
me self-fiattery and self-deceit are only too impossible, 
tliat in truth there is not in me necessary cause of 
speedy death ; and that, provided I take infinite care of 
myself, I niay live, althougli indeed dragging on life 
with the teeth, and using myself scarcely half so much 
as other men are wont to use themselves, and always in 
danger that every trivial accident and the least mistake 
will hurt or kill me : for, in short, I have ruined myself 
with seven years of mad and most desperate study 
during that age when my constitution was forming and 
should hi&ve grown strong. And I have ruined myself 
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unhappily and beyond rcincdy for my whole life, and 
rendered my a^ipect miserable, p*"-! rontesiptible all 
that great portion of man which is alone regarded by 
the many ; ami with the many one Tnust needs have to 
do in this world : and not only llic many, hub all are 
constrained to desire tliat virtue be not without some 
extt^rior ornament, and liuding it wholly destitute are 
grieved : and by force of nainre, which no wisdom caji 
vanquish, hardly dare to )ove him in whom noting is 
beautiful save ttie soul With thi.^ and other wretched 
circumshinces fortT’uc iias suiTouuded iny life, giving 
me cnougli opestjiess of intellect to see them cle.arly 
and rei‘ogni‘5ti wliat J am, and of heart to know that 
joy is not o>r it and, as it shrouding itself in mourning, 
to lake, melancholy for its eternal and inseparable 
companion. 1 know, then, and sec that iny life cannot 
be otherwises than mihappy ; yet 1 am not appalled, 
and fio may it he useful for something, as I will seek to 
support it witliout c<»vvardice. 1 have passed years so 
bitter that I do not think worse can come: neverthe¬ 
less 1 despair not of enduring even more : 1 have not 
yet seen the world ; and when first 1 sec it, and prove 
what men arc, certainly J shall have to shrink Iwick 
bitterly into myself; not through the misfortunes that 
may liapjien to me, against wliich I believe myself 
armed with an obdurate and robust indiifcrcnce ; nor'' 
even through the countIe.‘^s things that will offend my 
self-esteem, for I am thoroughly determined and 
almost sure that 1 will never bow down to anyone in 
the world, and that my life shall be a continual disdain 
of disdains, and derision of derisions; hut through 
those things which will offend my heart: and espe¬ 
cially 1 sluul suffer, when, in addition to all the circum¬ 
stances I have spoken of, that lK}falls me, as necessarily 
it will befiill me and already in part has befallen, 
which is crueller tliau all the rest; whereof I will not 
write now. As to the necessity of leaving here, with 
that same study which has almost kiUed me, wilh that 
keeping myself secluded in perfect loneliness, you see 
how prudent it is ! and abandoning me to melancholy, 
and leaving me to myself who am my most pitiless 
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executioner*. Rut I will endure, since I am born to 
endure; iftid will endure, havin^^ lost the natural 
vigour of body, to lose also the coniinou good of youth : 
and will console myself with you, and v/ith the thought 
of having found one real friend in this world, a 
blessing obtained ere hoped for. Your last letter 
dated the very clay on which last ywir 1 wrote yon ray 
tirst. A year, then, is completed of our friendship, 
whichf if our natures change not altogether, cannot be 
dissedveti save by that which dissolve's all. Conserve 
for me rny consolati(»ii in you, and reinember that, as 
you are not more your own than mine, it is not allowed 
you if you love me to take little care of yourself. 1 
'ini expecting your visit, and since it cannot now he in 
.May, [KiticTico : but 1 hope yon will rccoTni>enso me 
for the delay by stopping longer ivlicu you do come. 
And wlien 1 have seen y<jii, 1 shall Im* able to declare 
that not all the mo^t ardent desires I have felt in my 
life have bexm vain. A<hli<i.’ 

in September of this year Oionlani visited I..eopardi; 
as Viani tells us in a mtte, ‘ tlie two greatest geniuses 
r'ttiil niOvSt perfect writers of our age embraced for 
the hifat time, and coimmined together for five 
days. ’ 

In November l^eopardi writes: ‘ You ask what I 
sliall read this winter: .vc///ccC old books, because the 
new don’t arrive here, and 1 at present always rciiding 
lemain in tofcil ignorance of affairs in the literary 
world. Rut into the cla^8ics, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
I immerge myself to tlie throat. Were not tills letter 
already too long I would tell vou of certsiiii projects 
I have conceived. At present 1 will only .say that the 
more I rea<l the r^atins and (Jreeks, the smaller grow 
to me our own writers, even of tlie best ages; and 
I see that not only our elo<|uenco but our philosophy, 
and our prose altogether and thoroughly, both without 
and within, have yet to be created. A large field, 

* The sentence stands thus in the original. There 
may be some error; the meaning, however, is clear. 
Some of these letters to Giordani are printed from 
drafts, not fair copies. 
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whereinto we will enter if not witli much force, cer¬ 
tainly with boldness and lore of f;«i* countrf.* 

In June, 1819, he writes: *'You ask about my 
studies, but for two months 1 have not studied, my 
eyes being- bad ; and my life is consumed in sitting 
with crossed iirins, or ^^aikiitg about the house. Plans 
accumulate in my Jicud, but I ran scarcely even note 
them briefly on paper in order tliat they may not slip 
out of my mind. 4nd again : ^Of rny health, J have 
more care than it or tiiat of any man merits. Since 
March T am troubled by a persistent weakness of the 
ocular nevvos, wliicl* prev(Mits not only any reading 
but ah-o anj exertion of the intellect. For the rest 
1 auj welt in body and mind, most ardent and 
desiMjrate as ever, so that I could eat this paper 
whereon 1 write.' And in July: ^You cheer me up 
not to abandon my studies. But these four months 
tliey liavc abandoned me through weakness of the 
eyes, jiiid my life is terrible. At an age when in 
general constitutions grow strong I ilecrease daily in 
vigour, and the corporal faculties abandon me one by 
one. This consoles me, because it has made me 
despair of myself.’ 

In tliis same month he writes requesting a friend to 
procure him a passport for Milan, meaning to escape 
from home ; but the plot was found out and frustrated. 
Both he and Carlo had long been trying to get away 
0 |.>enly, but the father would not give his consent, or 
at least would not grant any allowance for the support 
of his sons, and was not willing to let them leave with¬ 
out the means of livelihood assured beforehand. We 
are told that the fairiily estate (one of the Itest in the 
province) was then heavily mortgaged, and that the 
mortgages were not cleared off until after tlie death 
of Giaeomo; so that during his life the ffither was 
really poor in money, though the family could subsist 
ill comfort at home on the produce of the land. 
Leopardi, however, expressly states in the first letter 
I have Quoted that the rich library wherein he 
educated nimself was collected by his father, aud this 
in a man of the father’s character seems a symptom of 
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pecuuiary wealth ; and writes elsewhere that his father 
fjfives him til he asks for at hoinoj and is very anxious 
that he should ask for everything ho desires. He 
evidently believed that the will and not the power was 
wanting to support him away from home in the very 
modest manner lie wished. In his letters home one 
observes throughout tliat there was not thorougli 
sympathy and conlideiice between father and son, 
though the latter was full <if dutiful respect and 
affection, and the former of really paternal care. Tlie 
father (but 1 found this judgment only on the letters 
of Leopardi) seems to have been a worthy, prudent, 
methodical man, naturally conservative, more than 
rospecfcfcbly religious, holding firmly to patriarchal 
authority; fond of good literature, or literature in 
good repute; but not at all able to i^imprehend and 
sympathise with the charaetter and genius of Ciiacomo : 
nor, indeed, with those of his other children, for in 
character and genius none of them was ordinary. IJis 
relations with them were probably analogous to those 
<if the Rev. Patrick nr«)ntc with his children, as 
divined tlirough a discreet veil in Mrs, (hiskell’s Life 

of Ciirrcr Hell. And I may here, note that the mother 

* 

of Leopardi seems to have had small share in the 
» family government, nicre are lines of love to her, 
warn thanks for maternal gifts, but there is not one 
letter*. 

In November he writes, .still to Giordani: * I am so 
stupefied by the nothingness surrounding me, that I 
know not how I have force to take up the pen to 
answer yours of the 1st. If in this moment 1 grew 
mad, 1 believe that my madness w'ould consist in 
sitting ever with tlie eyes astonished, the mouth open, 
tiie hands between my knees, without either laughing 

* Thomson was quite mistaken on this point; though 
he wrote according to what was then known on the 
matter. The mother, in fact, was the real ruler of the 
family. She was on able and well-meaning woman; 
but unfortunately she was quite unable to appreciate 
the genius of her son, or to deal with him wisely or 
generously.— 
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or weeping^ or moving except when forced from the 
place where 1 happened to be. ' Z have no •longer th.' 
power to conceive any desire^ not even of death ; not 
that 1 fear this^ at all, but 1 no longer see any 
difference between de.ith and tins my life, so that not 
even suffering comes ^luy longer to console me. This 
is the hrsb time that life-neariness </a noia) not only 
oppresses and fatigues me. but aiflicts and rends me 
like the sharpest f^ufforiug, atid I am so terrified by 
the vanity of all things and by the condition of 
mankind, dead all ^no passions, as they arc extin¬ 
guished in me, that I get beside myself, considering 
that my very desijer-atioii is also a nullity. 

^ As to the. ‘•'ludics which you affectionately urge me 
CO continue, 1 have imt for eight months known what 
studies are; having the nerves of the eyes and head so 
weakened that not only’ 1 cannot read or pay attention 
to anyono reading mo anything, but cannot tix my 
mind on any thought, he it of much or little moment. 

' iVIy dear friend, though I no longer understand the 
names friendshi]) and lo\o, yet I pray you to continue 
my friend, and to remember me, and to believe that 
1, in so far as 1 can, love you and will love you 
always, and wish you to write me. Addio.’ 

And in December: ‘ I believed that the power of 
loving, as of hating, was extinguished in me. Now 
I discover through your letter that it still lives and 
works. After all, the world must be something, and 
1 not wholly dead, since I feel myself again fervid 
with affection for your noble heart \cotest(i bel c?/ore). 
Tell me, where shall I find one like you.^ Tell me, 
where shall 1 find another whom I can love as I love 
you? O dear soul, () single mfandos miserata tahores 
of this wretched one, you think perhaps that 1 am 
moved by the pity you show because it is pity for 
myself? Now, I am touched by it because I sec no 
other life than tears and pity, and if at any time 1 feel 
myself somewhat less unhappy, I have then the power 
to weep, and I weep because I am more cheerftil, and 
weep the wretchedness of mankind and the nullity of 
all tilings. There was a time when human wickedness 
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and the misfortunes of virtue moved mo to indigna¬ 
tion, and any suffering was caused hy the view of evil. 
But now I weep the unhappiness of both slaves and 
tyrants, of the oppressors and the oppressed, of the 
good and the bad, and in my affliction there is no 
longer a spark of wrath, and this life no longer seenio 
to me worthy of being contested {di esner cotitesa)*. 
And much less am 1 able to conserve ill will against 
the foolish and the ignorant, among whom rather 
I seel?to confound myself: and since the routine, and 
the habits, and the occurrences, and the scenes of this 
my life are still infantile, I hold grasped with both 
hands these ultimate remnants and shadows of that 
blessed and blissful time when 1 had hopes and dreams 
of felicity, and hoping and dreaming enjoyed it; and 
it is past, and will return iievermore, certainly never¬ 
more ; seeing with excessive terror that with childhood 
the world and life are finished for me, and for all 
tliose who think and feel; so that none live on till 
death save the many who are children all their life¬ 
time. My dear friend, sole person I see in this 
formidable desert of the world, 1 feel already dead; 
and although I have ever accounted myself fit for 
something unusual, I never supposed that fortune 
would leave me to he nothing. Therefore do not 
afflict yourself for me, since wliere is no hope is no 
place mr inquietude, but rather love me tranquilly as 
not destined for anything, as one whose life is cer¬ 
tainly over. And 1 will love you with all the warmth 
remaining in this heart benumbed and frozen.* 

In March, 1820, he writes to Giordani: 'My dearest 
friend—I also am ardently sighing for the beautiful 
spring, as the one hope of remedy that remains for 
tiie swoon of my soul; and when, a few evenings 

* Compare Ihlku (written at Pisa in 1821): 

' spirit, woe to all! 

Woe to tbe wronged and the avenger! Woe 
To the deatroyer, woe to the destroyed ! 

Woe to the dupe, and woe to the deceiver 1 
Woe to tiie oppressed, and woe to the oppressor 1 
Woe both to those that suffer and inflict; 

Those who are bom, and those who die!' 
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since^ before going to bed, tbe mndow of ray room 
being open, 1 saw a pure sky and lovely iioonlight, 
and felt a mild air, and heard dogs baying from afar, 
some old ideas (inimagini) awoke" m me, and 1 seemed 
to feel a movement in my heart, whonee I began to 
cry out like a inadraan, inudoriug mercy from nature, 
whose voice 1 seemed to hear after so long a silence. 
And in that moment remembering my passt condition, 
to whicli I was sure to return \'^ery soon, as it indeed 
befell, I was frozen with horror, being unable t5 com¬ 
prehend how life can be endured without illusions and 
civid affections, and wUhoiit irn:igination and enthu¬ 
siasm ; of which a, year ago all my time was full, and 
they made me »o happy, notwithstanding my afflictions. 
Now 1 fim parched and withered as a dry reed, and no 
TKission finds entrance any longer into this poor soul, 
and e' en the eternal and sovereign power of love is 
annulled with regard to me at my present age. 1 
tell you these things which 1 would not tell to any 
other, because 1 feel sure that you will not account 
them romainnngs, knowing how supremely I detest 
the vile affcchition 'vhich corrupts all that is beautiful 
ill tills world, and liecause you are the only person 
who can comprehend mo ; and therefore, being unable 
with others, I discourse willi you of these my feelings, 
which for the first time 1 do not call vain. For this 
is tlie miserable condition of man, and the barbarous 
teaching of reason, that, our pleasures and pains being 
mere illusions, tlio affliction which derives from the 
certitude of the nullity of all things is evermore and 
solely just and real. And although if wc regulated 
our life in accordance with tbe conviction (smtinimto) 
of this nullity, the world would come to an end, and 
we should be justly called mad, it is yet formally 
certain that this would be a madness, reasonable in 
all regards, and that compared with it all wisdom 
(ttUte le iaviexze) would indeed be madness, since 
everything is done in our world through the simple 
and continual ignoring of this universal truth, that all 
is nothing. 1 wish these considerations could make 
blush those poor stupid philosophers (poveri fiUmfastri) 
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who find comfort in the boundless f^rowth of reason^ 
and think Hiat human happiness consists in the coali¬ 
tion of truth, wlieii there is no other truth tiian 
nothingness; and this thought, and the bearing it con¬ 
tinually in mind, as reason would ordain, must neces¬ 
sarily and directly bring ns into the disposition 1 have 
spoken of; wliieh would be madness according to 
nature, and absolute and perfect wisdom according to 
reason^’ 

And again, in the same month : *^80 many things 
have yet to be created in Italy, that 1 sigli in seeing 
myself so imprisoned and fettere<l hy evil fortune tliat 
1 cannot make any use of wliat poor powers I possess. 
lJut as to plans, who eoiilrl ennnierate them.^ ITie 
lyric to create (and this in all languages, for the 
French too say that the ode is tlie sonata of literature); 
so many kinds of tragedy, for in Alfieri we Jiave one 
only ; tdoqueiice poetic, literary, and political; philo- 
s(»phy lit for the present time ; satire, poetry of every 
sjiecies suited our age; even to a language and a 
style, which being classical and ancient would apjiear 
modern and be easy to understand and delightful 
the vulgar as to the learned. In brief, the course to 
be run is infinite, and I who periiaps have received 
>from nature some little strength to tjiko jKirt in the 
race, and roach .a certain point, am always held hack 
in the dungeons of fortune, and henceforth deprived 
of the hope of showing Italy sometlinig of which at 
present she does not even dream. ... You ask me 
what I meditate and write. But this long while I 
neither meditate nor write nor read anything, through 
the persistent weakness of the nerves of the eyes and 
head; and perhaps I shall leave only sketches of the 
works I plan, in which I have done my utmost to 
exercise the faculty of invention, now extinguishe<l in 
Italian iutcllects. And although aware of my own 
littleness, I shrink from having to leave undone what 
I have designed. But now I am really fit for nothing: 
i despise myself, I would hate and abhor myself ii I 
had the energy; but bate is a passion, and I no longer 
experience passions. And this is the only reason I can 
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discover why I have not torn my heart from my breast 
a thousand times/ • 

And in November: ' MTien you are able I hope that 
you will write me more fully, as in your last you say 
you wish ; tor whenever T am loiij^ without news of 
you, and lack the comfort and support of your letters, 

1 am as one w^ho finds himself alone without a star on 
an infinite sea, but per^iisteiitly and wretchedly motion¬ 
less, silica not even a storm interrupts the silei|pe and 
tedium. I am now with inucli effort reading and 
scribbling, and my studies are no longer of words but 
of things. \or do 1 ’•cpeiit having purposely begun 
by studying laiigaage, and afterwartls thought, con¬ 
trary to the usual order; for now if I have anything to 
say, 1 know Inm^ it should be said, and need not 
reserve it until the art of expression shall be acquired. 
Moreover t)ie faculty of expression {della parold) aids 
i>icredibly the faculty of thought, levelling and abridg¬ 
ing it* path*. Indeed I have found by cxjierieiice that 
even the knowledge of several languages is of wonder¬ 
ful aid to facility, clearness, and precision of concep¬ 
tion. Poetry 1 have almost forgotten, because I 
observe, but no longer feel anything.’ 

In January, 1821, the preceding having miscarried : 

‘ I am pretty well in body. The mind, after a very ^ 
long and very ferocious resistance, is at last sulidued 
anil oliedient to fortune. 1 do not wish to live; but 
having to live, what use to kick against necessity.^ 
lliis cannot be conquered siive by death. I swear to 
you that I would have conquered long ago, if 1 could 
have assured myself that death was subject to my 
choice. Not having been able to do this, it remains 
for me to yield. Nor do I find now that any virtue 
becomes me, except patience, for which I was not horn. 

* I read and write, and make so many plans, that to 
colour and complete those only which I have not 
merely sketched but delineated, I think four lives 

* Compare Prometheus Unbound^ Act II, Scene iii. 
(written at Rome about eighteen months before this time): 

He gavd ifien speech, and speech created thought, 

Which Is the measure of the univeise. 
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would not be cnougli. Wliile I comprehend and feel 
iutensely cfay by day the vanity of human affairs^ I am 
yet tfrieved and liarassed by the consideration of how 
much should bo done and how little I shall be able to 
do. Above all since fortune benumbs and fetters this 
one life which nature grants me ; and I sec it slipping 
and evaporating through my hands ; so that whife my 
projects w'ould employ many lives, 1 have not as it 
w'ere oven one/ 

III June : * I liad tlie letter which you wrote in my 
favour and the answer, imr the one and the other 
[ give you such thanks as 1 can, altogether inadequate 
to the obligation I feel, recognising y<m for that man 
'Stupendous and incredible, more concerned about the 
good aud ill of another Ilian about bis own. Give 
me news of your.^elf, tho.igb I tremble fo ask them, 
fearing they must be the ordinary and |>ainfiil. Rut 
tell me, could you not change from llerarditns into 
Democritus? 'lliis change is in course of progress 
with me vdio accounted it quite impossible. It is true 
that despair is imaged (.w' Jinge) .smiling. Rut the 
laughter to wdiich I am getting accustomed at mankind 
ami at my own miseries, while it uoes not derive from 
hope, does not come from afHiction, hut rather from 
' indifference; which is the last refuge of the unhappy 
subdued by necessity, aud despoiled not of the courage 
to combat it, but of the hist Inqie of being able to 
vanquish it, that is the hope oi* (speedy) death. My 
health is not good, hut tolerable, and such that in 
respect to it I should not need to despair of living to 
some result I am slowly reading, studying, and 
scribbling. All the remainder of my time 1 spend in 
thinking and laughing to myself.* 

In the same month (iionlani writes to him: ^My 
health is ruined beyond remedy: for what hope of 
recovering from a disease of the nerves which has 
la.sted more than three years ? My unique comforter, 
the poor brain, is dead without Iiope of resurrec¬ 
tion. ^ My eyes cannot bear reading any longer: my 
afflictions are an ocean shoreless imd bottomless, in 
which the joy of a world would be drowned. I endure 
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all this with a stupid patience^ as one endures evils 
b^ond remedy atid hope^ and excessiv^ Do not 
amict yourself for me. Tliinkr(is do I) that I air 
dead; save that I still love yon ineffably; and will 
love you while a thought reirvains to me.’ 

Leopardi writes back in duly: ^llut you despair of 
yotir health, and I do not lliink you should. I for 
a very long time have had to lament tlie having a 
brain in myskull^ for f (M)uld not think of tire least 
things even for tfie shrwtest time, without contraction 
and anguish oi' the iK^rves. Bui. as one cannot live 
without thinking, po * iainentcMl that, having to exist, 

I was not a plav.t or a stone or anytlnng whose exist¬ 
ence is aiiaccoTnpanied by thought. I say nothing of 
my eyes, ". hich have reduced me to the nature of the 
owds, detestiugand fleeing the day. And nevertheless 
tiiese ills, though certainly they have not disappeared, 
are decreasing.' And then, in answer to Giordaiii’s 
inquirv: ^My treatise will be on languages, and 
specially on the five composing the family of our 
southern tongues, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish. Inhere has been a groat deal of discussion 
about language in Italy, and never more tliaii now. 
But the best of tlie disputants, in rnv opinion, have 
rather stated and preached the philosophy of the' 
subject than practised it. 'Hie siilyect, however, 
demands the utmost profundity of ideas whereof the 
human mind is capable, seeing that the language and 
the mail and the nations arc almost the same thing. 
... It is useless to build if we do not commence 
with the foundation. VV^hoever would benefit Italy 
must first of all sliow her a philosophical language, 
without which 1 believe that she will never have a 
modern literature of her own, and not having a 
modern literature of her own, she will be no longer 
a nation. ’Fherefore the result whose attainment I 
would chiefly desire is that Italian writers should he 
philosophers inventive and suited to the age, which in 
brief is as much as to say writers and not copyists, 
nor need they for this he barbarous in their language, 
hut Italian. This result many have made tlieir gw> 
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none lias attained it; and none^ in my opinionj has 
su^cieiitl^ sought it. Certainly it never can be 
attained by that book wliich liesides exhortation does 
not give a notable example^, not simply of good 
language^ but of subtle and deep (riponta) philosophy; 
nor simply of jihilosophy, but of good language; for 
the result demands both these means. So I shall seek 
witli my dissertation to clear the way for afterwards 
treatitig in this language philosophic subjects which 
have never beoii treated in it: 1 mean philosophic 
subjects as they are now, not as they were in the time 
of innate ideas.’ And again in August: ^Almost 
innumerable species of writing do the Italians lack, 
either altogether or nearly altogether; but the chief 
and most fruitful, and in fact necessary, are, according 
to me, the philosophic, the dramatic, and the satiric. 
Many and perhaps too many things have 1 planned of 
the first and last species; and of the last {treated in 
prose after the manner of l^ucian, and applied to sub¬ 
jects much more grave than those grammatical trifles 
on which Monti employs it) I was prewiring to com¬ 
plete a sample at once. But on better reflection I 
have resolved to wait. Anyhow we will try to combat 
the negligence of the Italians with arms of three 
sorts, wliich are the most powerful: reason, passions, 
and laughter.’ 

In 1822 thex-e are but three letters before November, 
in which month he went to Rome, where he residexi 
until the following May. He was in his twenty-fifth 
year, and the ruin of liis health and strength had pro¬ 
ceeded so far that he could not derive much benefit or 
enjo)7uent from the change. 

In his letters home he always addresses his father in 
the respectful third person singular feminine * ; Carlo 

* Votaignoriat your lordship, your honour, eauivalent 
to the Spanish wmtra merced or being understood. 

Leopardi writing to a friend complains of ^is awkward 
ceremonious stjde of address, and says it is of Spanish 
origin. Epiat, L. 428,6/2/29: * Comincerd dal riugraziarvi 
di aver date bando a qml maUdetto spagnuoliano della 
terzapersona, etc.’ 
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ia the loving second singular; Paoliua at first in thi^« 
firiendly second plural^ but ere long in^the same 
manner as Carlo, lliese grada^’ >ns, clearly marked 
throughout in the Italian, aro lost in the uniform 
second {jcrson plural of our English, 

'Fwo or three days after reaching Rome he writes: 
‘Carlo miOy If you tliink ^hat he who is iiowwriting to you 
is Giacomo your hroiiier, you are very much mistaken, 
for that brother is derid or in a swoon, and replaced by 
someone who hardly remembers his name. Believe, 
Carlo mio carOf that I 'nn beside myself, certainly not 
with wonder, for if T P iw the very demon 1 should not 
wonder : and the great things I behold do not give me 
the least pleasure, because while I know that they are 
marvtdlou*^, I do not feel it: and 1 assure you that their 
multitude and grandeur have become wearisome to me 
after tlte first day. And therefore when 1 tell you 
that 1 liave almost lost the consciousjiess of myself, do 
not think of wonder, or pleasure, or hope, or anything 
joyous. Know, Carlo mio, that during the journey 
J have suffered all that can be suffered, as is the lot of 
him who journeys. . . . Nevertheless, all the journey 
1 have had much pleiu<uru, jtreclsely in the tsii^ering, 
and the carelessness ris to myself, and the adoption 
every moment of quite nc^v and dissimilar habits. And 
there remained to me still that morsel of hoi)e of which 
I am capable, which without exciting, or eveu giving 
positive pleasure, is enough to sustain life. But having 
got here ... 1 swear to you, Carlo mio, that the 
patience and the faith in myself, which through very 
long experience seemed to me invincible and inex- 
liaustible, have been not only vanquished but destroyed. 
... In brief, I am sunken in such melancholy that 
again *I have no pleasure save sleep; and this melan¬ 
choly, and being always in the open air contrary to my 
inveterate habitudc*.s, overwhelm me, and extinguish 
all my faculties so that 1 am no longer fit for anything, 
have no hope left, wish to speak and know tiot what 
the deuce to say, feel no longer myself, and am become 
altogether a statue. . . . Attend, Carlo mio, I believe 
that if I could be with you 1 could still live, that 1 
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would reg^n a little strength and course, would have 
some hope^ and some hours of consolation, lii truth 1 
have no society: 1 have lost myself; and the people 
about me can never bo society for me. M'^rite me a 
long letter, and give me full and exact information of 
your state of mind, concerning which I have many 
doubts that torment me. Love me, for God’s sake. I 
need love, love, love, lire, enthusiasm, life : the world 
does ii#t seem made for me: 1 have found the devil 
much blacker than he is painted {ho tromio U diavohpiu 
hi'utto atimi di qmllo che Ai dipinge)/ 

On December 3rd, he writes; ^ Cara Paolinu, what 
do you want to know concerning me r Whether I like 
Uomc, whetlier I divert myself, where 1 have been, 
v.hat lift* 1 load ? As to the first <]iiehtioii, 1 no longer 
know what to reply, since everybody asks me the same 
tiling a hundred times a da\ ; and trying continually 
to vary my answers, I liave exlunistcd tlic vocabulary, 
and the synonyms of Rabbi. J^peakiug seriously, l»e 
quite certain tliat the most stolid Recanatese has a 
larger dose of good sense tlmii the most learned and 
grave Ronian. He assureil that U <* frivolity of these 
animals {qiieste heatic) passes the liiiiits of the credible. 
If I should seek to tell you all the ridiculous things 
\vhich serv(‘ as subj<‘cts of tlieir talk, and which are 
tlieir tavourite subjects, a folio x’olume would not 
suffice. This Tiiorning (to mention hut one instance) I 
have heard a grave and long discussion as to the good 
voice of a prelate who chanted mass tlie day before 
yesterday, and as to the dignity of liis deportment in 
fulfilling this function. Tliey asked him how he had 
iuanaged to acquire these noble advantages, whether at 
the Wginning of the mass he had felt at all nervous, and 
so on. ’ITie prelate answered that he liad learned by long 
nractice of jissisting in the chapels, that this exercise 
had been very useful to him, that he had not been 
at all embarrassed; and a thousand such extremely 
witty things. I then heard that several cardinalH and 
other personages had congratulated him on the full 
success of tliat chanted mass. Reckon that all the 
subjects of Roman conversations are of Diis flavour : 
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And I do not at all exaggerate. Mate^ally Rome 
would have great merit if the natives were live fathoms 
high and two broad. Ail the population of Rom 3 
would not fill the square of J^t. Peter. Journeying 
hither I saw tlie dome, »'.*ith my short sight, at five 
miles’ distance; ami >dw it quite distinctly with its 
l>aU and cross, as you at home see the Apennines. All 
the greatness of llonie serves hut to multiply the dis¬ 
tances and the iinrrihcr of stej>s you must ©limb to 
reach anyone you v^ant to visit, 'fhese immense 
buildings, ami theso ptreets c'onsecjuently interminable, 
are so many snac.* 3 thrown between men, instead of 
being spaces that contain men. 1 do not .see what 
beauty there can be in putting chess-men of the com- 
inoii size upcui a chess-board as large as your square of 
the Madonna. I don’t mean to say that Rome ap^iears 
CO me uninliabited ; but 1 do say that if men needed to 
live so at large as tliey dwell in these palaces, and 
as they walk in these streets, squares, and churches, 
the globe would not suffice for the human race.’ 

On the 6 th of the same mouth he writes: ^ Believe 
me. Carlo mio, that if our mutual love could grow, 
it would grow on my j>art, not only through the sepa¬ 
ration, which in hearts like ours causes great desire 
for the person beloved, but througli the very living in 
the wowd and in turmoil, and through the very dis¬ 
tractions and hindrances 1 have from thinking of you 
aloifc. For me indeed there is no greater solitude 
than a large assemblage ; and because this solitude 
wearies me, 1 desire to be really alone, in order to 
have real society, that is you and my own heart. 
Attend, my dear brother : do not charge me with mis¬ 
anthropy, or cowardice, or bigotry; hut be assured 
that what I am about to say to you has been taught me 
by experience, and by knowledge of your heart and 
mine. 1 say that in trutli, if by some means you 
could attain wliere you are an existence less dependent 
and poor than you nave now, you ought not to think of 
submitting to destiny and renouncing the greater part 
of happiness; but should be firmly convinced that you 
are, if not in the best, certainly in one of the best 
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positions i^ossible to man. Ask me whether in two 
weeks that I have been at Roine^ 1 have enjoyed even 
a moment of fugitive pleasure, of stolen pleasure, 
foreseen or unexpected, exterior or interior, turbulent 
or peaceful, or clothed in any siiape. I will answer 
you with a clear conscience, and will swear to you, 
that, since I put foot in this city, never a drop of 
pleasure has fallen upon iny heart; save in those 
inomeifts when 1 iiave been reading your letters, 
which 1 assure you without any exaggeration have 
been the best moments of my residence in Rome : and 
even the few lines you subjoined to the letter of my 
mother were for me as a shining light cleaving the 
dense and mute and desert darkness around me. You 
vvill say that 1 kin>w not how to live ; that with your¬ 
self and others like you the case would be different. 
But attend to reason and the facts. Man (-aiinot really 
li ve in a large sphere, his force and ca^tacityof relation 
being limitt^d. In a small city we may be dull, but in 
line the relations of man to man and to things exist, 
because the sphere of these relations is small and pro¬ 
portioned Lo human nature. In a large city man lives 
without any rehatiou at all to what surrounds him, 
l>ecause the spliere is so large that the individual 
•cannot fill it, cannot feel it about him, and thus tliere 
is no point of contact for it ami him. Uciice you may 
conjecture how much greater and more terrible is the 
life-weariness {la min) experienced in a large city than 
that experienced in small cities : since indifference, 
that horrible passion, or rather apathy, of man, has 
really and necessarily its chief .seat in large cities, that 
is in the very great communities. 'Fhe sensitive faculty 
of man in these places is limited to sight only. I’his is 
the unique sensation of the individuals, and is not 
in any manner reflected interiorly, 'llie one way of 
mana^ng to live in a ^esit city, and which soon or 
late all are obliged to ammt, is tliat of making for one's 
self a little sphere of relations, resting perfectly in¬ 
different towaras all the remainder of the community. 
In other words, building around one’s self as it were a 
small city within the great; all tlie rest of tlie said 
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great citv remaining useless and iudiffe|$nt to the 
individual. To do this one need not leave the small 
cities, lliis is truly a falling bacK into littleness by 
force of nature. Let us come to the proofs of fact. 1 
pass over tbis^ that 1 see tedium shadowing the visage 
of all the worleUings in Rome. 1 will simply 

say this. You kuow' that the unique fountain of plea¬ 
sures i*; self-love; and that thi:» selfdove in the last 
analysis resolves it&eJf into either ambition (ft senti¬ 
ment. As to stmtimeni, you can imagine whether 
a dissipated inultitudo.ho never think for thcmselveS; 
can be capable oi it. As to ambition; you must be 
convinced that in a great city it is thoroughly impos¬ 
sible CO satisfy it. Hdialever be the excellence you 
claini; beauty, learning, nobility, wealth; or youth, in 
a great city there is smdi superabundance of all that no 
•account is made of them. I sec every day men who 
would fill Recaiiati with themselves, and whom no one 
hcetls. To attract the eyes of others in a great city is 
a desperate enterprise ; and indeed such cities are only 
suitable fur inonarclis, or for su(di men as immensely 
surpass the greatest pr»rtion of the human race in 
something; generally the gift of fortune, as vast wealth, 
rank, almost princely, or the like. Not being one 
of these, you cannot enjoy Rome, or the other great 
cities, except :is mere spectator; and a spectacle in 
which it is impossible for you to take part wearies you 
the second moment, however fine it may be.* 

In the same month he writes to his father : ^ As to 
the men of letters, concerning whom you question me, 
1 really know hut few of them, and these few have 
quenched my de.sire to know more. All would ride in 
a coach to immortality, as the bad Christians to Para¬ 
dise. According to them the crown of human know¬ 
ledge, indeed the sole true science of man, is 
Antiquarianism. I have not yet been able to meet 
with a Roman man of letters who applies the name of 
literature to anything but archaeology. Philosophy, 
ethics, politics, knowledge of the human heart, 
elo^ence, poetry, philology, all these are strangers 
to Rome, and are counted mere child’s play in com- 
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pariaon with discoveriiij? whether some bit of copper 
or stone b^onged to Mark Antony or Marcus Agrippa. 
And the best of it is that you cannot find a Roman 
who has really mastered either Latin or Greek.’ And 
in January^ 1823, to Carlo : * Here in Rome I am not 
a man oi letters (which title, even if deserved, is 
valueless with the Romans, valueless with the 
foreigners); 1 am erudite and a Greek scholar. You 
cannotJihink of what advantage to me have been those 
remains of philological learning which I have gathered 
and hunted up from renieinbrancc of my boyish occu¬ 
pations. W^ithout these I should be nobody with the 
foreigners. ... I have therefore resolved to write 
some Iwigatelle (all erudite) which will appear very 
^oon, and you shall he the first to have a copy.’ 

On the 20th February he writes to Carlo: ‘ Friday 
the 16th February, 1823, 1 visited the sepulchre of 
'fasso and there wejit. 'I'his is tlie first and the unique 
pienfture I have had in Romo. 'I'he way tJiere is long, 
and one would not go to the place except to sec that 
tomb ; but might not one oven come from America to 
gain the pleasure of tears for the space of two minutes } 
. . . Many have a feeling of iuiiignation on seeing 
that the dust of 'Fasso is merely surmounted and 
indicated by a stone about a span and a half in length 
and breadth, and placed in the corner of a poor little 
cliurch. Hut T would on no account have this dust 
under a mausoleum. Von conceive tlie tumult of 
emotions that swells from the consideration of the 
contrast between the grandeur of 'Fasso and the 
humility of his sepulture. Hut you cannot have an 
idea of another contrast, of that which strikes an eye 
used to the infinite magnificence and vastness of 
Roman monuments, comparing them with the smiill- 
ness and nakedness of this tomb. One feels a sad 
and angr^ consolation in reflecting tliat this poverty is 
yet sufficient to interest and excite posterity, while the 
most superb mausoleums which Rome contains are 
regarded with complete indifference for the persons to 
whom they were erected, of whom one does not even 
ask the name, or if one asks, it is not as the name of 
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the person but of the monninoiit. Near the sepulchre 
oi' Tasso is tliat of the pn^'t Ciu?***, who would lie pfop 
magnoH Torqmti viner^is, a? the inscription declares. 
He made a fyreat mistake. For him 1 had not even a 
sifjh left. 1 could hardly bear Ui look at his inoim- 
ment, fearinp^ to stifle tlie eiuotions aroused by the 
fomh of Thvso. Tho which leads to that 

spot prepares the spirit tor the impressions of senti^ 
went It is all btfrdered vitb bnildiin^ empU^ed for 
niaiiiifactureSf and resounds witli the noise or looms 
and other sueli matdiij'es, and witli tlie songs of women 
and OTjerollv#*si at work. In a city idle, dissipated, 
irregular, a.s is u capital, it i> pleasant to study the 
expression of reserved and orderly life occupied in 
useful trades. Also the countenances and the manners 
nf the people one passe^i in that quarter appear some¬ 
how more simple and human than those of the others ; 
and express the I'haracters and habits of per.sons 
wliose life is based upon truth and not upon false¬ 
hood ; that is, who live by work, and not by intrigue, 
imposture, and deceit, like the greater part of this 
population.’ 

In March he writes to his fatlier : ‘ Some time since 
I managed to get cljarged with the catalogue of the 
Greek manuscripts in the Barberiiii library; which 
catalogue w'as never made, or made most negligently, 
and the greater part of these manuscripts, which are 
not a few, remained unknown—I have undertaken this 
work in the hoiie of making som’e discovery, and in 
case 1 succeed in making any, of being able to use it 
to my advantage. This is most difficult here in Rome, 
where the librarians are as jealous and sordid as they 
are ignorant, and scarcely allow anyone the use of 
the countless manuscripts conserved in their libraries.' 

In the same month he writes to Carlo: ‘ I send you 
one of the articles I have published here. It will 
seem to you quite frivolous: hut know that it made 
tlio Prussian minister (Niebuhr) seek my acquaintance. 
He sent me i>olite messages by various persons: 
1 called on him: he told me that this is the true 
metiiod^of treating philology, that 1 am in the right 
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way; begged me earnestly not to abandon it, and not 
to lose heail: should Italy not applaud me, for all the 
Italians are on the wrong road : said that the applause 
of foreigners would not fail me, etc.' And again: 
‘ You must certainly laugh as T do at the philology, of 
which I avail myself here iJi Rome, simply for the 
reasons I before gave you^ and availing myself of it 
more and more recognise its frivolity/ 

Niebuhr got Iiim to write a memorial to the Roman 
Secretary of State, and took charge of it, earnestly 
recommending him for some good employment under 
the Government. This influence procured him the 
offer of rapid advancemtMit if he would take the habit 
(become prelato ); hut tliis lie had made up his mind 
not to dr>, as he writes to ('arlo : ‘ For long since, and 
before coming here, i had i<‘.solved that my life shall 
be as independent as possible, and that iny happiness 
cannot consist in aught ehe than in doing vniat I 
please. Aly nature is tlius; and 1 am convinced of it 
by so many eypericuicps that I cannot any longer 
doubt.* And indeed he had written to Ghirdani ii: 
1317 : ^God preserve me from the clerical habit with 
which they woul<i muzzle me.’ Nicoulir further tried 
lia^d to procure him secular employment under the 
Government, but was soon after withdrawn from 
Home, and did not succeed ; uiul moreover Raiiieri 
tells us touchirurly: ' The supreme Niebuhr openly 
declared to the world his belief in the present and 
future greatness of the young Recanatesc ; and in the 
name of most erudite Germany, which lie so nobly 
represented, offered vainly to Leopardi in Prussia, 
what would not have been offered to him in vain, and 
never was offered to liim by mo.st wretched Italy, a 
chair of Greek philosophy.’ 

In May he returned to Recariati, which he did not 
leave again until July, 1825. There are very few 
letters in this interval. 

In December, writing to his friend, Pietro Brighenti, 
of Bologna, who was getting some pieces printed for 
him, he says: ^ As to the corrections, you can conceive 
! how urgently 1 recommend to you the most scrupulous 
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and minute aconiacy. ITie jfAmrtuation (in which T i m 
alwajrs most hard to please) is reg:ulated iif the maaii- 
scTipt so diligently, that there is not even a ^omma 
which I have not weighed P7!d re-weitrhcd several 
times/ 

In March, 1824, he writes to his relative, the 
Marchese Giuseppe Melehiorri, who had promised, on 
his part, some occasional verses: ' In my whole life 
I have written but very few and brief poems.^ I have 
. only written these aft«»i* being jMJSAessea by an inspira¬ 
tion or frenzy; wh\:b ovcrcomiiifr me^ in two minutes 
I conceived the ue*igii and distribiitfon of the whole 
com|it»sitioii- This done, I always await the return of 
a similar moment: and when this arrives (and ordin¬ 
arily it does not arrive until some months afterwards) 

I set myself to compose; but so slowly that it is not 
]>ossible for mo to liiiish :i poem, however short, in less 
than two or three weeks. This is my method ; and if 
the inspiration does not come of itself, more easily 
might water spring from a log than a single verse 
from my brain. Others can write poems at will; but 
I have not this faculty at all: and how earnestly so¬ 
ever you asked me, it would he in vain; not because 
I do not wish to oblige you, but because I am unable/ 

In April ho writes to Brighenti: ‘ I, my dear friend, 
have a very groat fault, wliich is that 1 do not ask 
leave from the friars either wlien I think or when I 
write; wdieuce it comes to pass that when I would 
print, the friars won’t give me leave, I thank you 
exceedingly for the trouble you have taken with my 
odes; and 1 feel doubly obliged to you, first for the 
labour itself, and secondly for the pains it must have 
co^t you to dispute with that kind of people. You 
say right well that theologians are a sort of people as 
obstinate as women. It were easier to drag all the 
teeth out of their jaws than an opinion out of their 
head. Indeed, I think it would he better to have to do 
with women, and even with the devil, than with them.' 
He had already written to Giordaui, in December, 
1818: 'They write me from Rome tliat the manu¬ 
script, although very small, may not be able to pass 
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through the sieve of the censorshiji (and this will not 
1)0 the last|of mine that cannot pass the censorship at 
Rome)/ 

^ In May, 1825, he ^vrites to Giordani: ^ The more 
mien in general seem to me plants and stories througli 
the tedium I cxiMirience in their sficioty, the more day 
by day I confirm myself in the thought that tlierc Ls 
yet one with whom living ami speaking I appear to 
live and siieak with ni>' like ; or (to express myself 
less pit)U(liy) with a man ; and this one is yon : you, 
the only man (and T swear it to you) who can make 
company api>ear to me more sweet than desperate 
solitude. !f I had not you to think of, the world 
would really l>ccomc for me a desert, wherein I should 
find myself alone, Avithout relation to anything, if 
it please yon to Avrite me, tell me that you are well, 
that you still love me ; that I, already nothing to the 
world, and less than nothing to myself, am to you the 
same as ever; and this will suflice me. I study day 
and night Avhile my lujalth permits me. When it 
gives way I walk about my room for some months; 
and then return to the studies ; and so I live. With 
regard to the nature of my studies; as 1 am changed 
from Avhat I was, so my .studies are ehaiiged. Every¬ 
thing imp.'issioned and eloquent wearies me, has a 
taint of mockery and ridiculous childishness. I seek 
nothing hut the truth, wliich once I so hatted and de¬ 
tested. It ^ives me pleasure to more and more dis¬ 
cover and lay my hand upon the wretchedness of 
mankind and all things, and to .shudder coldly, 
nieditating this dolorous and terrible mystery of the 
life of the universe. I now clearly discern that, my 
passions being extinct, there does not remain in studies 
any other .source and basis of pleasure than a vain 
emriosity, the satisfaction of which, how’cver, has 
much power to charm ; a fact which of yore, while 
I still retained the last gloAV in my heart, 1 could not 
comprehend. 

^ You^ have sought to illustrate my obscurity with 
those friendly words written about me to Capponi. I 
indeed ought to thank you for having made me known 

D 
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for a moment to Italy^ as 1 have Ijecome aware by 
several circumstances; partly wondering’,fpartly re¬ 
gretting to be believed better than a cyplier through 
the words of a friend, without'^ having myself given 
any sign, and without hoping to give any. But be 
assured that the season is paksed, and that if even I 
was l>orn good for soiuetiiing, as many are born, it is 
decided and irrevocahie that what nature planted in 
me shall hear no fruit. 

* 1 am here (in llecanati) without hope of getting 
away, I would willingly plunge to live by chance, 
seeking to CJirn a htiio bread with my pen hi some 
great city, but I rrnn'ot see a mode of getting as much 
as wouhl keep me from dying of hunger the day after 
I left here. Thus then I content myself with neither 
doing nor hoping anything at all. Adieu, my soul. 

. X love you ivitli all the strength of my torpid 
heart. Adieu, .adieu.' 

In July, 1825, he left Recanati for Milan, resting 
ft few days at Bologna, lie writes to his father: 
have been very much tempted to settle here in Bologna, 
a city most quiet, cheerful, and hospitable, where 
1 have been cordially x\elcomed, and could perhaps 
find a way of suppiirting myself at little expense, 
engaging in some lite.rary work that has been offered 
mo and would n<»t require great labour nor occupy too 
much of my time.’ lie felt morally bound, however, 
to go on to Milan, having partly pledged himself to 
SteDa the publisher there for certain literary work. 
He writes ^erice to Carlo the day after Ills arrival: 
* But I sigh for Bologna, where 1 have been as it were 
feasted, where I have contracted many more friend¬ 
ships in nine days than at Rome in five moiitlis, where 
people only think of living joyously without intrigues, 
where strangers have no rest through the kindly 
attentions lavished on them, where men of telent are 
invited to dinner nine days a week, where Giordani 
assures me 1 would live better than in any other 
Italian city except Florence, where 1 could live at 
very little cost, and to meet this would have sevetal' 
pla^ already settled and agreed upon, where, etc. etc. 
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Milan is not to be compared with Bologna. Milan is 
a specimln of Paris. ... In Bologna the people are 
wasps without stings; and believe me, that to my 
infinite wondernientj 1 have been obliged to agree 
with Giovdani and Brighenti (a good fellow) that 
goodness of heart is really found there, in fact is quite 
common, and that the human race there is different 
from that of which you and I had a notion. ... It 
is of cour.se understood that you have to write of 
yourself at the utmost length. Were it possible for 
you to have any (h»ubt, 1 would say that distant or 
present you are always my same dear ('arlo, unique to 
me, for not even in Giordaiii, with whom I may be 
said to liave lived in Bologna, liave 1 been able to find 
another (Jarlo, and certainly I shall never find one in 
in y life.* 

In August ho write.s to ^ ount Antonio I’apndopoli, 
then at Bologna : ^ I fiml myself here very much 
against my will, oorupied with .studies which I abom¬ 
inate, and fallen again into my old habitual mclan- 
clioly, without a single friend, and without any 
certainty of tlie future. Stella will have it that I 
must be the director of his undertaking [Complete 
edition of Cirero]. Little used and little able to deal 
with men, I am in great pcr|)le.Yity; on the one hand 
hating the tedium and inutility of thi.s work, and 
sighing for Bologna; but on the other liaiid not 
daring or not knowing how to oppose the wish of 
Stella, because I am too much used to cede to the 
urgency of others, notwithstanding all the harm and 
inconvenience resulting to myself, and Inicaiise Stella 
having paid for my journey from Recanati to Milan, 
I lielieve myself in a certain manner under the obligfi- 
tion to serve him. 1 will, liowever, make every effort 
to dntw from my feeble and foolish nature the vigour 
reemred to disentangle me from these coils. I have 
hitherto become acquainted here with very few persons 
of merit, and of these none appears disposed to vouch¬ 
safe me friendship, except the Chevalier Monti.’ 
Monti^ the celebrate poet. A fortnight after 
he writes to the same: * By long and firm resistance 
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I have succeeded iu persuading Stella that he cannot 
induce lue to direct, as he terms it, his cofifoimded 
edition of (Cicero.* 

Towards the end of Se])teinber he returned to 
Rologna, whence he writes to his fr.ther iu the begin- 
uing of October L ‘Stelhi, who let me go very re- 
luctintly, liJia ;issigned mo hn* the works done and to 
he done, ten unidi^ i\ month, Lo he piid on account, 
without prejudice lo what further sum my 1 library 
lalio.urs may earn fliiring the year, 'i’iiese labours are 
completely at v.iy discr^ti^ n, that is, I may write what 
i choose, Ictling hiir. Im/o my works. 

^For an Ijour a day, which 1 spend in reading Latin 
witli a very wealthy Greek, I get eight .'tcfjidi a inoiitli. 
Another hour and a lialf I spend in reading Greek and 
I^tin witli Goiint Papadopoli, a iiohle Venetian, very 
rich, vtu-y studious, and a great friend of mine, with 
whom I iiave no word about money, but am sure that 
this will not he to my prejudice. Such is my position, 
which J will try for a ^vhillo to see how it suits. 1 seek 
only liberty, and the power to study without killing 
myself.’ A W'eck later he w’rites to his father again : 
‘'rhe payment I re<!ei\e from Stella is only an account 
of the literary work I shall do for him, and if this be 
worth more lie will pay me the balance at the end of 
the year. It is a great advantage to me to receive this 
payment monthly, instead of receiving full payment 
in one amount on the conclusion of a work, as it 
makes me secure of having from time to time a wrtain 
sum to dispose of. Moreover the choice of what 1 am 
to do rests thoronglily with myself, wsince Stella has 
repeatedly said to me that lie only trusts that I will 
not send the works I write to any other than him. 
For the rest, that I write what works I please. It 
appears to me that there is nothing humiliating in 
these conditions. What 1 get from the Greek is 
perhaps a little less dignified, as is most wearisome to 

* A scudo is an Italian crown ; but the translator does 
not know what sum of money in England at present a 
eeudo equalled in common purchasing power in an 
Italian city half a century ago. 
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me the liour I pass with him. Vet in the ideas of 
this city there is nothing low attached to the functions 
of a teacher; in fact all the lettered stranji^ers here 
term tlieuiselves professors; and Oosta, a iiohle of 
Rjivemia, makes it his special profession ta teach for 
money several youths, amon^ them my Oreek. Cusla 
is one of the men of hdters most celelmited here.’ 

On the siirne day he writes to Oarlo : ^Thc tears 
come* into iny eyes wTiUufr your name. tMio could 
express liow I love you, and how 1 yearn to em- 
hrace y<iu a^rfiin ! I speak <»f you as often as I can, 
and especially with this Pa]iadopoli, who is a young 
man of almost your age, and wlmse principles are 
virtuous, generous, and heroic, like your own. He i.s 
a man capable i»f being a, true friend ; hii!, no other 
friendship will ever, ever • ipial ours^ which is strong 
in so many memories, wiiicJi is as old as our infancy ; 
which is eiieh that if one of us asked from the other 
all his blood, he would be most ready to giv'o it, and 
the fiskcr quite sure hefovehand of obtaining it. . . . 
I rise at 7. go at once to tin*, rafr for breakfast. 'Ilieii 
study. At 12 go to Pa}nidopuli. at 2 to the Greek. 
Return home at 3, dine at •">, generally in my own 
place, and if I am invited out am vexed. Pass the 
evening as God wills. At JI go to bed. Such is my 
life. These lessons which disembowel the day annoy 
me horribly. < Itherwise I have nothing to complain of. ’ 

A fortnight later lie writes to his father : ^ I received 
by the last post a letter from Hansen, in which he tells 
me on behalf of the \J^nuin\ Secretory of State, who 
has cliarged him to do so, not to accept any proposition 
which may reach me from Tuscany or elsewhere, the 
Pontifical Government having its eyes on me intending 
to employ me wortliily.’ And on the 2fJth October 
to Carlo: ‘ I have a letter from Bunsen, wherein he 
s^aks of the appointment proposed for me, which is 
the chair of eloquence, Greek and Latin combined, in 
the Sapiensa of Rome; and it seems that if 1 accept it, 
1 can have it almost immediately. To-day 1 write 
accepting.’ 

Unfortunately, Bunsen’s good oihees and exertions 
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in Leopardi’^ favour were all in vain. Notwitt'istandlng 
both oral and written promises the chair was given to 
another^ much to Bunsen's disappointment and dis¬ 
gust. 

On the 9tli November he writes to Carlo: ^They 
mean to publish here the Works of Couivt G. Ijeopardi, 
complete, with portrait, biographical sketch, and in 
brief with all the ceremonies.’ 

On the KJtli to Stella * • Tlie lessons J am oblij^ed to 
give are two, ami hr?nr me in the one six the other 
four scudi a mouth, 'the pair occupy me three hours 
a day, from 11 in tlie morning till 2 in the afternoon, 
withont reckoning the time it takes me to go and 
come. ’ 

On the 23rd he writes to his father: ^To tell you 
the truth, 1 do not care much for that professorship, 
btdug little adapted for the like either physically or 
morally; and moreover 1 w'ould rather not settle in 
Rome, where tlie air is so noxious in summer. Mean¬ 
while Bunsen writes me from Rome that no further 
stop has been taken, and that tlie ordinary emolument 
of the chair is 200 smidi; and were this not augmented, 
I really don’t know how I could manage with an ap¬ 
pointment not yielding enough to live on.’ 

By the end of this month he had lost both of his 
pupils, for he writes to Papadopnli, then at Rome, and 
tells him that the (Ireek has given up his leasous in 
lialin. 

By a letter, dated 18tli December, w'e learn that he 
was hard at work, hack-work, on a critical edition of 
Petrarch for Stella, renouncing for this the translations 
of Greek moralists he had wished to do. He accepts 
with cordial thanks Stella’s offer of payment for the 
time heretofore occupied in giving les.sons, so that he 
may devote himself udiolly to literature. 

On the 13th January, 1828, he writes: 'Dearest 
Father, I thank you very much for your promptitude 
in forwarding the tobacco, which 1 will send for at 
once, and which certainly arrives ve^ opportunely. 
1 likewise thank you for the loving offer of tiie l^ne- 
fice. As you say that you would nave much pleasure 
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itk giving II to me^ I am not unwilling to take it^ and 
am full of gratitude for your bounty ; were there no 
one at home to whom it could be given, I assure you 
that I would submit to any conditions in order to 
accept it. But now that, to my great joy, Pietruccio 
(his young brother) is eligible to receive the nomina¬ 
tion, I may bo allowed tt> accept it only on certain 
terms, which I hope you will lijid just or excusable. 
'Fhe hfst is that I would w'ish not t<» be obliged to 
assume any other hahit and tonsiira than what even the 

{ »riests here use, consisting solely in a black or blue 
labit and a black neck-kcrchief. The second is tliat 
I would need a dispensation from the duty of divine 
service be(%iuse, as you must clearly see, this duty 
would almost wlmlly deprive me of the power of study¬ 
ing. ^ I absolutely cannot ri:ul <?xce.pt in the morning. 
I-f this had to he spent in saying mass, there would 
remain no other time for my work. It would sutRce 
me to be dispensed from divine servu*e, even on con¬ 
dition of reciting an equi\aleiit quantity of prayei‘.s; 
since, except in the morning, I have nothing to (lo all 
day, and would very willingly s[>end some hours in 
fixed prayers, provided these did not have to Iks read. 
It ap|tcar.s to me that the case miglit be frankly siib- 
niittod, together with the state of my eyes, to the 
authority liaviiig power of dispensation, and that there 
would be found sufficient reason for granting it. For 
the rest, were I sure of obtaining it, 1 would make no 
difficulty, should it be necessary, for some days at first 
to recite the divine office. I leave the matter to you, 
and you will know better than I whether and by what 
means such a dispensation can he promptly obtained.’ 
This is fine grave Italian comedy. I.£oj)ardi does not 
^ accept, but he does not want to hurt his 
mtiier's feelings; in fact, to his father he always writes 
m a reverent spirit when any religious subject occurs 
m the correspondence ; and in writing to his father he 
continues throughout the serious use of some of the 
common religious phrases, which are never used in his 
mature letters to others, or used only in the merest 
conventional sense without thought of their primary 
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meaniog; as when we say meanlDg simply 

FareUfell, without commendation to the care of Ood. 
So he agrees to take the beuefiye* but on conditions 
which he knows cannot be granted. If he is really 
glad that his young brother mn take it^ and is able to 
write thus composedly about saying mass and reciting 
prayers^ the explanation 1 presume is to be found in 
the fact that he has been brought up under the Ponti¬ 
fical Oovernmeut^ that he has been used all hiS life to 
hear the clerical business spoken of as the best in the 
state all good things at Rome ^ire for the priests' 
he writes in March, i‘U9), and knows well that out¬ 
ward conformity, not inward faith, is the essential 
requirement of an ecclesiastic. Leojiardi a priest in 
his twenty-eighth year ! Yet it is not impossible that 
tlie States of the (linrcli could then boast hundreds 
of examples still more edifying than he would ha?e 
proved, though edifying for diiferent reasons. He is 
iierhaps the one profound and subtle thinker of modem 
Qiristendom the most alisolutely unrelated to Christi¬ 
anity ; all or nearly all others having been related to 
it, at least by dislike and scorn, if not by love and 
worship, wrestling witli it as a foe if iiot embracing 
it ,as a friend, and thus having a great deal of their, 
life and thought occupied with it. But he, so far as' 
1 can discover (and as 1 shall have occasion to expound 
in the sequel), simply ignored it in his philosophy, as 
if philosophic^ly it were non-existent. 

Uii the 23rd ho writes to his father: 'The very just 
remarks you make in your kind letter of the 16tli, for 
which I cannot but thank you, fully prove to .me the 
im]^ssibiUty of conciliating my present mode of life 
wim the position of benehced ecclesiastic. As to the 
change or condition, although 1 set the highest value 
on your affectionate counsels, and on the reasons 
adduced in support of them, 1 must own to you mth 
filial freedom and sincerity that at present I feel such 
repugnance to the change as to be almost sure that 
1 have 110 vocation, and that I should prove lit^e fitM 
.fior the fulfilment of my novel duties wm I to vetito- 
taka them. 1 foresee toat it is not imposnldcb^ that 
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indeed it it more possible than perhafts you vourself 
th|»ilc, that os I grow older my disposition will totally 
cliimge^ and lead me to that resolution to which now 
1 4m so little iiicline<l; but in tliis matter 1 think that 
1 ought not to anticipate the eifect of tinie^ by adopting 
at unce a course which I feel would bo quite premature. 
As' regards the l)CTieiice you can well believe that in 
seeing it bestowed upon one of itiy brothers I shall 
have tUb very same .satisfaction as 1 would have in 
seeing it my own. In any case therefore 1 again thank 
you with ail my heart for the good ness with which you 
liave l>eeii pleased to refer tlie decision on this point to 
myself. 

* Hero we have not much snovv^ but very intense 
cold, which afiliets me beyond measure; for my 
obstinate inflammatton of the intestines and reins 
keeps me from the use of a fire, from wallving> and 
from lying long in bed. llias from morning to even¬ 
ing I hnd no rest, and do nnthiiig but tremble and 
agonise with the colt], so that sonietimes 1 could cry 
like a baby. In other respects, thanks to God, my 
health is good.' 

On January 80th, 182(5, Bunsen wrote to Niebuhr : 
/ l^eopardi and 1 are become heart) friends, and 1 feel 
that we should draw still nearer to each other if he 
were hut resident here, so tliat we might often meet 
and converse.’ 

On February 8th Leopardi writes to his lather: ‘ Con¬ 
cerning the benefice, 1 have been told since writing 
my last that Rome sometimes accords to patrons the 
power of suspending the presentation of a new rector 
for six or ei^t years, and of meanwhile applying the 
income to some worthy use {tiso onesto), the ordinary 
cliarges being first deducted. You will know better 
than I whether this is true, as I am assured it is. If 
,yes. and if you have not already disposed otherwise of 
bei^^ce^ and think you can obtain such a dispensa¬ 
tion. ,wi^out too much difiSculty and inconvemeiice, 
1 tidxoald esteem it a signal favour of your bounty if 
you womd avai^ yourself of this method to procure me 
the enjoym^ntj' terminable at year good Measure, of 
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thiis provision^ which would indeed he ^eiPJr laaelhl to 
me. In this way^ without otherwise incommoding the 
family^ as 1 do not incommode it ^t present^ and nope 
in God I shall net be obliged to in the future^ I should 
be still indebted to you and tiie ihmily for an allowaiice 
which would put me in a comfortable position/ And 
finally on this subject he wTites to his father on the 
24th April: 'lliankiug yoii^ tlien^ sincerely and earn¬ 
estly for the goodness with which you hare destined 
the benefices for me, and wish me to hold them^ I 
confirm to you my resolution of renouncing them 
rather than itear the annexed and indispensable 
burdens.’ 

On the loth May he writes to his friend the Gfovemor 
of Recauati; ^ My healtli continues endurable and 
nothing better, and be certain that in saying this 1 do 
not exag^rate^ and that I am henceforth quite sure 
ne'ver to well. This, however, gives no pain to me, 
and 1 should be very sorry were it the cause of affliction 
to you. We have so many ills in life, that to have 
healtli merely supportable is to be reckoned an ad¬ 
vantage rather than otherwise.’ 

On the t30th he writes to Carlo: ^ I have entered 


with a lady [mnte mppres^ed] into relations which form 
now a great part of my life. She is not young, but 
has grace and spirit that (believe me, who hitherto 
have thought this impossible) redeem the loss of youth, 
and create a marvellous illusion. In the first days of 
our acquaintance 1 lived in a sort of delirium or fever. 
We have tpaver spoken of love save in jest, but live 
together ip,[ a tender and exquisite friendship, with a 
mutual inmirnst, and a freedom, which is as love with^ 
out inquietude. She holds me in the highest esteem; 
if 1 read to her something of mine, she o^n weeps 
fitOm thehem^, without affectation; praises from othera 
have no sabstuma for me ^ hers are dl converted Itito : 
my blood, and remidn in my souL She loveev^'aia^.^ 


undeintands philosophy; 

materials and almost 

I am until past m 

seems to 1^ ^ mbiiieot : We emmde to 
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our reprove each other^ we point oat each 

other$ d^cts. In briet*, this communion forms and 
will ^rm a well-marked e^toch in my life^ for it has 
dSsendhanted me of my disenchantment (mi ha disin- 
ganwJdo del dmnganno), has convinced me that there 
are really in the world pleasures I thought impossible, 
and that I am still susceptible of lasting illusions, in 
spite of the stubborn resistance of old knowledge and 
habit,, anti has resuscitated my lieart, which had been 
asleep,or rather quite dead for so many years.’ 

Bn^dcs, in the memoir of Leopardi prefixed to the 
German translation of his poems, states that 'during 
this residence in Bologna I^eopardi made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Countess Malvezzi, a lady of great iiitelli- 

S noe and uncommon culture, who herself studied the 
kiin writers, and was making a translation of Cicero’s 
Dream of Scipio.’ 

On the 5th June he writes to Dr. F. Puccinotti with 
reference to a certain lady who had written poetry: 

' If your counsels can infiuence her mind, as I oelieve 
they can, advise her strongly, I do not say to renounce 
verse, but to cultivate assiduously prose and philosophy.' 
This is what I try to preach in this blessed Bologna ; 
Inhere it appears that man of letters and poet, or 
rather versifier, are synonymous. All would write 
verses, but all prefer to read prose: and you are well« 
aware that this age is not and cannot be poetical; and 
tha^ a poet, even a great one, could acquire very little 
renown: and if even he grew famous in his own 
country, would scarcely be known to the rest of 
Europe ; because it is not possible to translate perfect 
poetry into other languages, and because EurojM wants 
things more solid and true than poetry, ^rsuiug 
verses and frivolities (1 am here speaking generally), 
we render express service to our tyrants: because we 
thus reduce nterature to a sport and pastime; and in 
li^rature* alone can the regeneration of our country 
have a solid beginning.* 

^^n^isgust he visited Ravenna for tea. days. After 
his rewn to Bolog^, on the I6th, he writes to 
'A little while since 1 was ofiered on the 
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part of the Secretary of State the post mi vice-reetor 
in the University of Kome^ with the obli^tion Of per¬ 
forming the duties of three chairs^.lieu the actual 
professors are unable (one of them is ordinarily un¬ 
well)^ and also of assuming the habit. I replied with 
many thanks aud a refusal." 

In a letter to Carlo, 20th September, occurs a 
sentence of English in ihilics: * You will find, at the 
same addrc.HS at which 1 sent yon the inorat’ perform¬ 
ances, another small hook of mine.’ He probably 
wished this kept secret between Carlo and himself, 
but we find further on lhat Paolina too 1^ been 
acquiring English. 

On the fitU October he writes to Carlo : ^ It is true 
that your letters are sad, but they are de^ and 
beautiful, and I love better to hear you lament'than to 
leave you silent. Your style resembles that of Goiethe 
in the memoirs of his life he has published lately. 1 
comprehend too well all the pain of your condition, 
and sec that you must suffer much more than I 
suffered, for in my case the internal activity consumed 
itself speedily by its own excess, aud tlirough the lack 
of physical mree: so that the struggle ended, and £ 
was left in the peace of old age. But you have still 
abundant bodily strength to sustain the activity of tne 
spirit, and make you feel all tlie anguish arising from 
tne opposition it encounters, and from the constraint^ 
to which itjias been subject so long." 

In Novjnher, 182G, he returned home, where he 
remained until the following April. During this time 
he was busy with hack-work for Stella, preparing the 
Crestmnaxia, a collection of the best passages for 
' thought and style in Italian literature, both in prose 
and verse. Returning to Bologna, he stayed there 
two months, and in June, 1827, went on to Florence, 
where Giordan i was then living, and where he was 
warmly welcomed by all the lovers of literature. 

On the 16th August he writes to Dr* : 

^ You must pardon long silence, for 
able to write, being afflicted with extreme 
' whatever it ^ould be called) of the nervee of the e^ 
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and the heia^> which constrains me to an indolence 
mnth sadder than death. Certainly a corpse passes 
day m^Lch better than I. ... 1 am weary of life^ 
weary of philosophical indifferencej, whicli is the sole 
remedy for life’s ills and tedium^ but at last becomes 
tedious it^lf.* 

On the 23rd he writes to Stella: ^ As to the criti¬ 
cisms you communicate on my Operette Morali^ what 
would yo^ have me reply ? I will only say that tliey 
were not unforeseen. I am not aware that my princi¬ 
ples are all negative ; but should not be astonished to 
find that they are, for I remember the remark of 
Bayle^ that in metaphysics and ethics retmon cannot 
build up, but only pull down. I hope it is true that 
my opinions arc not founded on reason hut on some 
parijal observations.”' 

In September he meets Maiizoni, and has much 
coin^efsatiou with him, finding him ‘ a man ’ f\ill of 
amiability, and worthy of liis renown.’ 

In November, fearing the winter of Morence, he 
went to Pisa, where he stayed until the followin^^ 
tfune. }, 

On the 12th November, three days after his arrival, ■- 
he writes to Paolina: ‘ I am enchanted with the 
.clhnate of Pisa ; if it remains thus it will be l^eatitude. 

I left at Florence a temperature of one degree above 
fireezing point; here I find it so warm that I have had 
to leave off my cloak and wear lighter things. The 
aspect of Pisa ^ves me much more pleasure than that 
of hTorence; tms lung* Amo is a spectacle so beautiful, 
so spacious, so magnificent, so cheerful, so gay, that 
it enchants one; I have seen nothing like it at 
Florence, at Milan, or at Rome: and really I doubt 
whether in all Europe many such views could be found. 
Here then one strolls in winter with great pleasure, 
because here we have almost always an air of spring; 
so that during cettain hours of the day the road is 
full of society, full of carriages and people on foot: 
you hear or twenty language spoken: a brilliant 
sah the gildings of the cafda and shops full 

of fide wares, and on the windows of the mansions 
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and houses, all of beautiful architecture. Moreover, 
Pisa is a blending of a great city and *a siUall city, 
of urban and rural, a blending so romantio that I 
have not seen the like elsewhere, ''ro all the other 
beauties is added a beautiful language. And 1;hi8 also 
is added that I, tliaiiks to God, am well, that I eat 
with appetite, that 1 have a room facing west over a 
large garden, with an outlook so spacious that I can 
see tlie horizon, wliose existence one ^rgets in 
Florence, 'fhe people of the house are good, the 
prices moderate; .-iii excellent thing for my purse, 
whwrh was not too well contented with the Floren¬ 
tines : and voii must not think that I posted hither (as 
1 informed you) to act the millionaire ; 1 came in one 
of those little Tuscan diligences which are cheaper 
than hired vehicles.’ 

On the 3l8t tfanuary, 1828, he writes to Madame 
Tommasini, at Bologna: * Here winter has been not 
only mild, but such that it has not de^rved the name 
of winter. 1 was not aware of it, and to tell you the 
truth never end congratulating myself on this most 
blessed climat^ of Pisa, which seems to me more and 
more from day to day a paradise. Of my studies I 
know not what to tell you, save that 1 do not study at 
all: I only read a little for pastime, that is when my 
eyes allow me. They are better than they were in 
summer, but still not well, and show symptoms of 
turning absolutely bad in spring. These nerves of 
mine no longer leave me hope; neither eating little 
nor eating much, neither wine nor water, neither 
strolling naif the day nor remaining continually at 
rest, in brief no diet and no routine benefits me. 1 
cannot fix my mind on a serious thought for a single 
minute without feeling an internal convulsion, and 
without the stomach troubling me, tbe mouth turning 
bitter^ and so forth.* 

On the 25th February he writes to,Paoliiui; 
aUi always dreaming of you others at bogie sleeping 
and waking; 1 have here in PisaMiaous 
struct which I the there 

to #alk when t would diiem I 
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assure ypu tliat in regard to imagination^ I appear to 
luire retilrned to my good old times.’ 

On the 2nd May he writes to Paolina; ' 1 have now 
finished the poeticsd Crestaimzia: and after two years 
have made verses this Aprils verses really in the old 
style^ and with the heart 1 had once.’ 

On tlie 6th he writes to Giordani: ^ My health is 
always such that every enjoyment is impossible to me; 
the feast pleasure would kill me ; if 1 would not die^ 
1 must liheds not live. . . . Hiis past year you have 
been able to know me better tliaa before; you have 
been enabled to see that I am nothing: this 1 had 
already told you ofteu^ this 1 tell beforehand to all those 
who desire to become ac(iuaiuted with me.’ 

About the middle of this month his young brother 
Luigi died \ and on the 2fith he writes to his father: 

Among the many causes of sorrow 1 found in your 
dear letter of the 16th^ one thing, besides the motives 
of religion, gave me some comfort; in receiving tlie 
full outpouring (<Kfogo) of your anguish, I hoped that 
such outpouring might mitigate it, at least for a short 
time. I cannot attempt to console you, I who am 
inconsolable myself. Rut among the ^thoughts which 
possess me all day long as to your state, I suffer deeply 
in imagining tliat you certainly have not yet made any 
effort to distract your mind a little from the remem¬ 
brance which governs and tortures it. Dear papa, I 
^am well aware that tender souls in such cases feel that 
'they would be ashamed of themselves if they tried 
to forget their grief and did not repel all comfort: it 
appears a sacred duty to yield entirely and without any 
care for self to the afflicting tliought. Vet I cannot 
but pray you to seek a little distraction, and you will 
find it less difficult to grant my prayer if you reflect 
that 1 beseech you for a motive as sacred and tender 
as is that which causes your sorrow; I beseech you not 
for your owxi sake, but for the love of us others who 
liv^ in you, and who would feel our own Hfo 

diminish^lind mutilated iti your diipixiished health. 
I for wvear to you that, hitfoiufilv speaking, 

1 hilt ^im and fop our dW fiuniiy; I ^ave 
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never enjoyed life except in relation to yon; and all 
my life now is not dear to me except in View of tbe 
grief the loss of it would occasion you. Try then to^ 
grant mv prayer, and make the salne to mamma on 
my helialf. 1 cannot tell you how mucli my present 
anguish is increased by the fear that the health of 
both must be injured through this lofcs, I too in tlwsa 
days have received the holy sacrameuts, you kno# 
with what intention.’ And on the 2n(l June : * I 
have not put on mourning, wishing to avoid the in¬ 
numerable questions it would have occasioned; and 
which, coming from prsous quite indifferent, would 
have been u.-iendnrohie co my sorrow': so much the 
more that it is my character to hide in tbe depths of 
my being all intense afflictions and emotions.* 

lu June he returned to Florence, w'here he remained 
till iVovemljer. 

Or the 19th June be writes to Madame Tommasini: 

' A."! to my healtli, it is briefly thus. All my organs, 
say the doctors, arc .sound ; but nona can be employed 
without great pain, because of an extreme and lui- 
exampled smsihility w'hich for three years has most 
obstinately increased every day: almost every action 
and sensation gives me suffering.’ On the 24th, to 
this lady’s daughter, Madame Adelaide Maestri: 'I 
Iiave a ^eat mind to terminate once for all so many 
miseries, and render myself a little more perfectly 
motionlcvSs; for in truth I get enraged now and then ; 
but do not fear, for on the whole my patience will last 
till the end of this accursed life.* And on the 5th 
July, to Madame Tommasini again: ^By your most 
affectionate letter I am made aware that it was really 
imprudent of me to write to Adelaide those few lines 
which have caused you so much distress. The bile 
dictated them, and 1 let them pass: then immedmtely 
regretted having done so, and now regret it more. 
But as X then assured Adelaide, so now I swear to you, 
that my infinite love for my Mends anj^^relatiyes will 
alwa 3 rs retain roe in the world uatir'dSltl^^^i^moves 
me: and on this subject we will never speak. 
.. But I cannot expre^ to you how 1 h^ye .touched 
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afeetion shown in your dear words. 1 do not 
wontlfoiiour^ or g;lory^ or any such things ; but 1 want 
loTO : yon can imagine how gre.%tly 1 esteem and value 
itj finmiig it thus warm and sincere in yourself and 
your family^ all of whom I should love with my whole 
hearty even if I were not loved by you, because your 
viitues nierit love in and by themselves.* 

On the 24th July he writes to Giordan!: ^In fine, 
the supeqt) disdain professed here for literature and all 
things brautiful begins to nauseate me: especially as 
I cannot persuade myself that the height of human 
knowledge is to know politics and statistics. Indeed, 
considering philosophically the almost perfect useless¬ 
ness of all the efforts from Solon's time until now, to 


obtain the perfection of political systems and the 
happiness of jieoples, I am somewhat inclined to laugh 
at this fury of calculations and of political and lemsia- 
tivc fantasies; and T humbly ask whether the felicity 
of nations is possible without the felicity of individuals. 
These are condemned to unhappiness by nature, and 
not by man or chance: and it seems to me that studies 
of the beautiful, affections, imaginations, illusions, 
avail more than aught else to comfort this inevitable 
unhappiness. Hence it seems to me that what is de- 
li|;htnu is more useful than are all the utilities; and 
tliat literature is more truly and certainly useful thati 
are all these most arid studies, which, even if they 
-attained their object, would conduce very slightly to 
the real happiness of men, who are individuals and not 
nations: but wheu will they attain their object.^ I 
should be very glad to be informed by one of our 
professors of the science of history. 

* I hold (and not groundlessly) that human society 
has inherent and essential elements of imperfection, 
and that its various conditions are bad more or less. 


but none can be good. Anyhow, depriving man of 
wliat is deligM^l in studies seems to me a r^ injury 
to the huma^li^oe.* 

On the '5ih August he writes to Madame Tommasiui: 

' As to ihy eomiug to Bologna this autumn, we will see ^ 
whether I can manage it, considering my health and 
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the £u;t that 1 must go to Recauati. 1 liave never told 
YOU the reason of thia necessity^ not havings had the 
heart to do so. I will now tell yp'z in two words: 
1 have lost a brother in the flower of his age; my 
family in affliction looked for no other possible con¬ 
solation than my rctimi. 1 should be ashametl to live 
if aught but an extreme and perfect impossibility kept 
me from going to mingle my tears with the tors of 
those I love. ITiis is tlie only consolation ^hich re¬ 
mains to me likewise.’ 

On' the 19th he writes lo Stella: ^ As the Encyi^lo- 
pa'dia of ufsele}<H kTiOwhupr and of things unknovm still 
wants a good deal of work (not for the materials* but 
for the ■'style), 1 see clearly that I cannot conclude it 
without employing all next winter in the task, winter 
being the only season in which my health allows me to 
work with sufficient assiduity. It would he indiscreet 
to ask that your montlily allowance should be con¬ 
tinued until the conclusion of this work, and 1 am far 
from asking it. Yet necessity obliges me to beg you to 
arrange for its coiitinuanco to the end of this year, or 
at least to the end of November, when 1 shall ho able 
to undertake the long journey home. In consequence 
of the continual danger of overheating myself and of 
inflammation to wliicli 1 am subject, a danger that 
becomes very serioiis in travelling, 1 cannot make this 
journey at present (as 1 would immediately if I could), 
but must await the cold weather, llieiiceibrward your 
monthly allowance and our pecuniary relations must 
cease; but 1 do not renounce the right to continue 
serving you always for the future, as well in literary 
matters as in anything else, to the utmost of my smaU 
ability.^ 

On th^ 30th September he writes to Stella: ^ I am 
really ashamed to have kept you so long waiting for 
the raw wretched lines of introduction to the poetical 

Cr^omaada which you will find enclosed. You will 

ir 

* * Where are these precious materials?* asks the 
Editor of the correspondence; and the Tran^tor can 
but echo the question. 
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hardly believe it^ but the state of my poor health is so 
unfit fbr any application^ even the sliglitest^ that 1 
could not compose these two paju^s without getting 
into convulsions and a sort of fever.’ 

In November^ 1828^ he returned home^ and did not 
leave a^in until the end of April, 18f30. 

On fhe 17th December he writes to Papadopoli: 

^ 1 certainly do not like the staying at Recanati, and 
my health suffers very much through it; but my 
father has not the ]jower or the will to support me 
away from home: 1 account my life finished.’ And 
on the 31st to Adelaide Maestri: ^As to Recanati, 

I answer that 1 will leave it, escape from it, hurry 
away from it, immediately f can : but when shall 1 be 
able ^ This is what I cannot tell you. Meanwhile be 
assured that my intention is xiot to stay here, where 
I see no one beyond our household, and where 1 should 
die of frenzy, of life-weariness, of hypochondria, if one 
could die of these ills.’ 

On the idth January, 1829, he writes to General 
I’ietro Colletta, the jxatriotic and c«\i]cd historian of ■ 
Naples, with whom he had become acquainted in Pisa 
ana Florence, and had contracted a warm friendship 
founded on mutual esteem: * As you ask me to state 
• my position, I will prove my gratitude and obey you'at 
the risk of being wearisome. If 1 would live away 
from home, 1 must live on my own means; that is, not 
on those of my father; for he will not maintain me 
elsewhere, and perhaps cannot, considering the great 
scarcity of money in this province, where property is 
not current value {dove non mle U poseedere), and the 
landlords use their commodities themselves, not being 
able to convert them into money; and considering also 
tliat OUT estate, though one of the greatest in these 
parts, is overwhelmed with debts^. Now 1 cannot live 
on my own means except by hard work ; and with this 
health of mine 1 shaU never be able to work hard 
again in m^^ life. It was the consciousness of this that 

* * Just about the time of Leopardi’s death the con¬ 
ation of the fiunily estate altered.*—Editor Epkt, 
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made me release mmlf from tlie engagement 1 had 
contracted with Stella^ and thus lose the aUowanee 
I had from him^ on which 1 was able live decently; 
it was, as 1 think you are aware^ twenty Roman &cudi 
(nineteen Florentine) a month. If 1 could get an 
apjMintihent involving little labour^ 1 mean a public 
ana honourable appointment (and public appointments 
generally involve little labour), I would willingly 
accept it; bnL 1 cannot get one in our state [fhejioman 
Siateg], where everything is for the priests and friars; 
and abroad, what hope could a foreigner have of getting 
an appointment ? My litemry schemes are the greater 
iu number my faculty is less for putting them in 
execution; since, not being able to work, I pass the 
time in projecting. The mere titles of the works 
I would wish to compose take up several pages; and 
for all 1 have materials in great abundance, partly in 
iny head, and partly thrown on mper in the roughest 
fashion.’ 

In February he is corresponding with his friend 
Ferdinand Maestri as to a chair of Natural Histo^ at 
Parma; being ready, in order to get away from 
Recanati, to qualify himself in a subject to which he 
had never given any [Articular attention, lliis pro- 
ject, however, came to nothing. 

0^ the 2(ith April he writes to Colletta, in answer 
to a letter which is missing : ' llie resource you pro- 
po.se to me, to imitate Botta [author of a Eisttyry of 
Italy frmn 17S9 to 1814% has many advantages; but 
I confess to you that 1 cannot make up my mind to 
publish in that mode my mendicity. Botta had to do 
it for bread: I am not in such necessity at present; 
and if 1 were, 1 doubt whether I should choose eleemo¬ 
synary help or death by starvation. And do not think 
that l^is repugnance on my part springs from pride; 
£or firstly, such a course womd make me vile in my 
own judment, and thus take away all the Acuities of 
my intellect; and secondly, it would not accinnplish 
its object, for living in a great city 1 should not daie to 
appear in any company, should not enjoy an^ingy 
regarded and points out with compassion. I d^ire 
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also extremely to live near yon or witii you^ but to live 
M my own cost^ not otherwise. I do not by any means 
refuse to be indebted to you; in fact^ 1 protest thaL 
both for your many past favours and for this most 
cordial and generous oifer^ I am and always shall be 
indebted and obliged to you. If 1 do not accept it. 
I trust that you will not mistake my motives; for f 
have not a friend or relative so intimate that 1 could 
accept^from them the like; nor would I even accept 
from my father, if what 1 have from ray father were 
not due to me. Beyond what is requisite for board and 
lodging, very little money (three or four coins —monete 
—a mouth) would suflice me; because 1 should be pro¬ 
vided with clothes enough from my home. Ana in 
brief, with a couple of hundred or few more ^cudi 
a year, 1 could manage to live. But 1 would not have 
you give too much thought and exertion to this affair : 
ior in fine (I well understand), if it is difficult to 

S roenre maintenance for one who can work, wliat 
ifficulty must there he in procuring it for one who, 
in consequence of ill health or any other cause, cannot 
work.* 

Leopardi's letters during the remaining year he 
spent at home are very few and brief: he was seldom 
* able to write or think at all, and suffered horribly. 
Colletta writes to him on the 31st October : 
* Although ill 1 have done much work: the disease 
that afflicts me scorns to attack so slight a thing as my 
brain, i have written two books [of hift Jlifttorj/], and 
the other two, all that remain; will I hope be completed 
during next year. But 1 wish not to publish the 
work until you have read and corrected it. 1 have 
£wed perils of death a hundred times without fear; 
but to offer to the public ten books of history makes me 
tremble. And now that a certain taste, so opposed to 
ray style, progresses proud and triumphant through 
Italy, it is impossible that my books can please. 1 
have always hoped that against the follies of the 
thi.wisdom, of Giordani and Leopardi would 
arise in two monuments, and that we scribblers might 
rest secure in the shadow of these great works. But 
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the one will not; and the other as yet cannot; the 
and weak remain exposed to the darts of 
rof&^iHcism.’ 

Aitd on the 11th January^ 1830: ^ My dearest friend, 

I was aware that your Opere 7uoraii would compete for 
the prize \of the Academy della ; and what I 

have said to my friends among the academicians you 
may infer from my affection for you, my sincere esteem 
for your merit, and my desire to have worthy books 
honunred. In additiou to my former exertions I am 
now writing letters. Cappoiii knows you, prizes yon, 
loves you ; hut lie bac not tlie influence you think over 
Zaniioni; nor can Zannoni do what he will in that 
choir of raiion*?. 1 hear Botta extolled : and certainly 
in quantity he surpasses all others: hut what history! 
What a style ! How our literature would suffer if he 
had iniitaturs. If the academicians value what is pure 
and noble, and feel Italy’s need of good writing, your 
works will be preferred, for in qualities of style you 
have no superior or equal. But the academicians \vill 
have singular logic and taste.’ lliey in fact awarded 
the prize to Botta for his Hietory of Italy. ITiey 
however elected Leopardi himseK to the Academy on 
the 27th December, 1831. 

On the 2nd April, 18<30, Leopardi writes to Colletta, 
answering a missing letter: ^My dear General, my 
condition would not suffer me to refuse the favour, 
however and by whomsoever offered, and you and your 
friends know how to oblige in such a manner that even 
the most sullen person would consent to receive a 
favour from men like you. 1 accept your offer, and 
with sueb confidence that not being able (as you know) 
to write, ^nd scarcely to dictate, I postpone thanking 
you until 1 can do so by word of mouth, which will te 
soon, for 1 shall leave in a few days. Just now I will 
only say that, after sixteen months of horrible night, 
after a mode of existence from which God save my 
worst enemies, your letter has come to me as a ray of 
light, more blessed than the first glimmer of dawn in 
the polar regions.’ 

In April, 1830, he left home, never to return, and 
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Massing through Bologna went on to Florence^ where 
ne stayed until Octoher, 1831. Ranieri says; ^To 
this hospitable citv at that period the most wise- and 
virtuous men of all unhappy Italy repaired^ either by 
choice or driven by destiny. This noble colony of 
strangers gathered around Giovan Batista Niccoiini, 
Gino Gaproni^ and Ginliaiio Friillani. . . . Leopardi 
cordially loved both the strangers and the citizens, 
and was cordially loved by them in return: and to 
them all, under the gracious title of Afs Tuncan friends^ 
he dedicated his most precious treasures, his poems, 
and prose works, in the beautiful edition there pub> 
lished, and his profound suffering in the affectionate 
letter prefixed. 

'But neither friends, nor the spring, nor the 
summer, nor Tuscany itself with all its delights, could 
stop or even retard the unjust hand of Nature, to him 
as a stepmother, herself pitilessly destroying the most 
delicate of her works. The malady of l^opardi could 
not be delined; because, poisoning the most hidden 
springs of life, it was inexplicable as life itself. I'lie , 
bones softened and decayed ever more and more, 
lessening their support, weak as it had been, to the 
miserable ffesh covering them. The ilesh itself grew 
•more meagre and arid day by day, the viscera tliat 
should have nourished it refusing the work of assimi¬ 
lation. The lungs compressed in too small a space, 
and partly unsound, expanded with difficulty. With 
difficulty the heart relieved itself from the lymph, 
weighing upon it through the slowness of tne re- 
absorption. The blood, but half-renewed by the heavy 
and painful respiration, returned cold, wan, and 
sluggish, through the enfeebled veins. And in fine, 
it seemed that the whole mysterious circulation of life, 
moving with such difficulty, must stop for ever from 
hour to hour. Perhaps the gi’eat cerebral SMnge, be¬ 
ginning and end of that mysterious circle, had ab^rbed 
irresistibly all the vital energies, and consumed by 
itself and in a short period what was intended to suffice 
for a long period to the whole. However this may 
have been, we life of Leopardi was no longer a career. 
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as with me£t in general^ bat more truly a precipitation 
towards death.’ ^ 

On the 18th May he writes to Paolina: * The por¬ 
trait is most vile {hruttmimo) : nevertiieless pass it 
rounds in order that the Reranatese may see with 
their bodily eyes (which are the only ones they have) 

that the - Jae^tpardi * Is counted for something in 

the world; where Recaiiaii is not even known by name. 

. . . Not many months Hince a rumour ran through 
Italy .that 1 was dead; and tliis intelligent^ caused 
here a sorrow so general, so sincere; that all speak 
to me of it even non with tenderness; and describe 
those days as fall of agitation and mourning. Judge 
Jlow I ought to prize the friendship of such persons.’ 

' > On the 26th June: ^1 live quite close to General 
CoUotta; and almost every day he is with me or 1 with 
him.’ 

Go was publishing his poems by subscription; in 
urdei^ to raise money to live on away from home; and 
writes to Paolina again on the 0th September: ' Don’t 
tbiuk of getting subscribers in your neighbourhood: 
there are mready five or six hundred, and the number 
is increasing.’ And on the 12tb October to Pier 
Francesco; 'Oblige me by thanking one by one the 
six subscribers, and teU each that if lie would like my 
book he shall have it gratis ; because for several reasons 
Recaiiati people must not pay for it.’ 

On the 15tn November lie writes to Paolina: ' Dear 
Pilla, the foreigner who wanted the Eusebius is a 
German philologist [Ludung v&ii Sinner], to whom after 
many meetings 1 have made a formal assignment of idl 
my philological manuscripts; criticisms; noteS; etc.; 
commencing with the Porphgrius. He; if it please 
God; will revise and iiuish them; and have them 
published in Germany; and he promises that they 
shall bring me money and a great name. Vou cannot 
think how 1 have li^ii consoled by this occurrence; 
which for several dap has recalled me to ideas of my 
first youth: and which; God willing; will give }ifi» and 


* Epithet suppressed. 
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utility to immense labours which 1 have considered for 
many ^rs as altogether lost^ through the impossibility 
of perfecting such works in Italy^ through the con¬ 
tempt ^ which such studies are held amongst us^ and 
worse still through my state of body. This foreigner 
has vaunted me in Florence as a hidden treasure^ as a 
philologist superior to all the French (the Italians are 
out of the question^ and he lives in Paris): and says 
that hcj^means to vaunt me in the same style throughout 
Europe/ 

Viani remarks: ^ Here 1 suppress a long note^ where¬ 
in would enter a little jurisprudence. 1 would fain 
hop<', trusty feel confident that if poor Leopardi in his 
lifetime got neither money nor fame from these niaiih<^ 
scripts (let us suppose through insuperable obstacles)^ 
another eighteen years will not pass before scholars 
iia,n benefit by them^ and the Italians (who are re^dy to 
publish them) have reason to love and veneratef much 
more that peerless worthy/ Twenty-one years have 
passed since V^iani wrote these words^ and, so far as , 
i ani aware. Dr. Ludwig voii ^Sinner (who may be dead) 
has not published any of the manuscripts. 

Oil the 15th December, 1880, LeOTMrdi wrote the 
letter to which Raiiieri alludes, dedicating to 'his 
Tuscan friends * the Florence edition of his poems 
brought out in 1881 : ' My dear friends, to you be 
dedicated this book, wherein 1 have sought, as often is 
sought in poetry, to consecrate my suffering, and with 
which for the present (1 cannot say it without tears) 1 
take leave of literature and studies. 1 hoped that 
these dear studies would sustain my old age, and be¬ 
lieved that with the loss of all the other delights, of all 
the other blessings of boyhood and youth, 1 had ac¬ 
quired a blessing which no force and no misfortune 
could take frcnn me. But I was scarcely twenty years 
of age when this my sole blessing was more than half 
withdrawn by the infirmity of my nerves and viscera, 
which, while deprivifig me of my life, does not give 
me hope of deaui ^ and then, two years before I was 
thirty, it was withdrawn from me entirely; and 1 believe 
henceforth for ever. You know well that I ksve not 
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been able to read these sheets, and tlmt for their cor¬ 
rection 1 have had to avail myself of the dyes end 
hand of another. I cannot suffer worse, "my dear 
friends; and my consciousness of tlie greatness of my 
infelicity allows not the use of lamentations. I have 
lost all; I am a log which feels and suffers. Except 
that recently I have gained you; and your society, 
which stands me in stead of studies, and in stead of 
every delight and hope, would almost compe^l^te my 
ills if my iuiirmities would 'illow me to enjoy it as 
much as I wisli; and if i knew not that my evil 
fortune will ere long deprive me of it, compelling me 
to consume the rest of my years banished from all 
social solace, in a place where the buried dwell far 
better than the living. But your love will always 
remain to me, and perhaps stiU endure when my body, 
which has already ceased to live, shall be dust. Adieu. 
Your LRorAHiii.’ 

On the 2drd of the same month he writes to his 
father ; * Vour suspicion is most just as to the possi¬ 
bility of bad faith in my German [Von Sinner]; but 
know that he himself, when we discussed the affair 
generally, warned mo of this danger, and that for the 
rest his character inspires all possible trust. ... I have 
sold the manuscript of my verses, witli 700 subscribers/ 
for 80 ssecchini [nominally about £38] : in the actual 
condition, so doubtful, of trade, it has not been pos¬ 
sible to obtain more.’ In this year, 1830, there are 
but twenty-two letters from him, and these with two or 
three exceptions are mere notes. On the 19th May, 
1831, he writes to his father: ^ 1 am extraordinarily 
well through the extraordinary fineness of the weather, 
which here for three months and a half past hi^ been 
perfect and ‘ uninterrupted spring. But neither eyes 
nor head have recovered the least atom of their fiicul- 
ties, lest certainly for ever.’ By a letter dated,- 2l8t 
June, we learn that his father, who could not spare 
him any money for the merest necessaries, had offered 
him an unsaleable paternal manuscript, selling whi^ 
he might have the proceeds ! He of course oecUnes 
'this generous offer with thanks duly grave and fervent. 
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On the]^h July he writes to his father with reference 
to the Vperette Morati or Moral Essays (but our word 
moral & not equivalent to the Italian): ‘ Ood knows 
how grateful I am to you for the warnings as to my book. 
I swear to you that my intention was to write poetry 
in prose^ as is the fashion at present^ and so to follow 
now one mythology and now another at will; as is done 
in verses^ without the writers being therefore accounted 
Pagans^ Jdohammedaiis, Buddhists^ etc. And 1 assure 
you that the book has been so understood generally^ 
and thus with the approbation of the severest theo¬ 
logical censors has circulated freely in all the Roman 
State, and from R,omej from Turinj etc. 1 have ha<l 
praises of it from most learned priests. As to correct¬ 
ing the passages you point out, and which at prpsent 
I nave not before me, I promise you to considet the 
matter seriously ; but C«od knows whether it would be 
now physically possible for me, I do not say to correct 
the book, but to reperuse it. As to publishing a 
declaration or protest, you may rely upon the experi¬ 
ence 1 now have in these things that it would occasion 
nothing but a scandal, and whatever might be danger¬ 
ous in the book, would thus become only the more 
sought out, more noted, and more harmful.’ 

* Ranieri says, p. Id : ^ Having passed through a great 
sea of suffering, physical and mental, all tlie winter of 
1830-1, he caught at the longed-for spring, and seemed 
again for a while to recover. But the ensuing summer 
made him so much worse, that the approach of 
autumn, and still more of the next winter, filled his 
friends with fear ; and they advising him to consent to 
pass in Rome the two dreaded seasons, he went thither 
early in Ojtober. And after regretting for some days 
the Tuscan kindliness and amenities {Id graasia e la 
ieggiadria),n^ec he was improved and strengthened by 
that air and sunshine, he recommenced the old wander¬ 
ings among the eternal beauties, and one day said 
MttiKng that he was friends again with Rome. . . . 
And nevertheless they have not known a Tuscan 
spring who do not comprehend that ot the first flowers 
he saw peeping from among thosq ruins, he irresistibly 
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desired to return to Florence^ where he arrived^ in 
Oict^ on the approach of April.' Op £he ^si Oetober, 
1831, Leopardi writes from Florence to Paoltna :* Oara 
JPilia, this very da)% at noon, I leave for Rome, where, 
please God, I shall pass the winter. ... 1 have a 
most pressing need of socks ... to buy them in Rome 
would cost an abyss. Beg mamma to send me some, 
iiow' that communications between llocanati and the 
place of my residence will be easy. It is ^ut a few 
days since 1 have resolved to go, so that 1 could not 
wnte earlier. And on the 6th from Rome: ‘ 1 arrived 
here last evening, after a tedious and troublesome 
journey, fresh and sound enough to not feel that I have 
sudered at all.’ And on the 15th to Carlo: * It is 
natural that you cannot divine the motive of my 
journey to Rome, when eveirmy friends in Florence, 
who have many data that you have not, lose themselves 
, in conjectures very far from the ^t. Dispense me, I 
pray you, from recounting a long romance, much 
dolour, and many tears. If we see each other again 
some day, 1 shall perhaps have the strength to tell you 
all. For the present, know that my residence in Rome 
is to me as a most bitter exile, and that 1 will return 
to Florence as soon as possible, perhaps in March, per- 
in February, perhafis even earlier. ... Be card¬ 
ful, 1 conjure you, not to let transpire that there is 
any mystery in my removal. Speak.of cold, projects 
to make money, and the like. Excuse me for iemg so 
laconic, my heart will not let me say more ; besides I 
i^ve a little dozen of letters to write, and my eyes 
bad. ... It is not the least of the annoyances 1 have 
in Rome, that I find myself as it were in my,birthplace 
again; so many of the Recanatese rabble (ama^ia, Fr. 
mnauh), unknown in the rest of the «obe, are ih 
this city.' On the 22nd December to bis fswer: * 1 
have already visited Monsignor Cupis, mid he retltm^ 
my visit, and showed me aU sorts ^ of frieniBiness, 

« g me earnestly to see him often, and promising 
me hear and read a thousand and a half ihat 
he has of sonnets, canzoni, and chapters of hia cimn- 
'position; which he^ would then have me revish and 
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correct. This has so terrified me that^ ib spite of 
my goodwill to him and his courtesies to me^ I have 
not had the courage to call on him amin. ... I assure 
you that to keep the list of the calls which in strict 

K '*' mess {comenienza) I ought to make^ freezes my 
. Absolutely with my legs always weak^ in this 
ci^ which never ends^ with a pavement infamous^ 
inremal, which in half an hour makes one feel more 
weary thi^i that of Florence or Bologna or Milan in 
two nourSj 1 cannot accomplish anything^ either for 
duty or pleasure. And I have already renounced the 
hope of enjoying the infinite beautiful things of Rome> 
bemuse these distances don’t suit me^ and the coaches 
and fiacres suit me still less.’ On the 24th to Von 
Sinner at Paris : ' I will certainly return to Florence 
at the end of the winter^ and stay there as long as my 
poor meanSj already nearly exhausted^ will permit; 
when they come to an end, the detestable and unin¬ 
habitable Recanati awaits me, if 1 have not the courage 
(which I trust indeed to have) to take the only reason¬ 
able and virile course that remains for me. . . .You 


perhaps expect me to tell you something of philology at 
Rome. But my health here has until now been so liad, 
that I cannot give you any siitisfactory information on 
this subject, roiug obliged almost always to keep in¬ 
doors. It is indeed true that I have often the honour 


to receive literary visits; but they are not at all philo- 
•logical; and in general it may be said that if they 
know here a little more of Latin than in Northern 
Italy, Greek is almost ignored, and philology almost 
entirely abandoned in fhvour of archasology. How can 
this be cnltivated successfully without s profound know¬ 
ledge of the learned languages ? I leave you to think, 
’fhere are not this year in Rome any foreign philolo¬ 
gists of reputation. I see pretty often the good 
Minister of Prussia, the Chevalier Bunsen, who was 
friend of poor Niebuhr; he gathers every week in his 
honse a society of scholars, by which I nave not yet 
been able to profit, on account of my health and the dis¬ 
tance he lives from me.’ There are twenty-one letters 
from Leopardi in 1831, mostly brief necessary notes. 
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On the 2nd February^ he to FaolTtia: 
^1 spend here an abyss^ but the fault tests with who 
got me this lodging in the Piaz 2 a di Spagna^ centre 
of the foreignerS;i where one pays fourfoldj and is served 
by dogSj and robbed all the nay. For the rest, in every 
way, Rome is the city of Italy (not excluding Milan; 
where for the greatest quantity of money one has the 
least of comforts and goods. Lodgings, above all, are 
exorbitantly dear in the vtrintcr. In summer it is 
another thing; but Rome then is not habitaole/ On 
tlie 16th March to the s^aine: leave for Florence, 

God willing, to-niorrow. 1 liave not been out of doors 
for nineteen days, but hope the journey wiU cure 
me. ... I leave, for the re.<t, without having seen 
again St. Peter’s, tlie Colosseum, the Forum, the 
Museums, or anything; without having seen again 
Rome. Such is my health; and 1 have been induitely 
better than usual this winter, because we have had no 
Avinter.* On the 23rd to his father from Florence: 
^ I arrived here last evening, after six days of prosper¬ 
ous travelling, which, thanks to God, not only has not 
hurt me, but has altogether cured me of the remains 
of the cold. And it does not seem to me a small thing 
to have crossed the heights of the Apennines in the 
days of the equinox without taking harm, and to hav^e 
traversed the horrid ways between Rome and Siena 
without lieing assassinated. Here all is trauquU, and 
it is impossible to express the feeling of peace and 
security one experiences in entering Florence; while 
in Rome one is always quaking n>r tlie friends or 
relatives who are out in the evening; no night passing 
in which some assassination does not occur, perhaps 
even in the Corso or the Piazza di Spa^a at one or two 
V in the morning.^ Leopardi was elects member of the 
Academy della Crusca on the 27th December, 1801, and 
after his death in 1807 the then secretary, who h^pened 
to be a priest, the abbaie Fruttuoso Beech!, reefted his 
eulogium. On the 27th March, 1802, he writes to 
secretary, Giambattista Zannoni, returning thanks ftir 
the honour, Vieusseux havii^ handed him the 
bn his return to Florence. One passage of this letter 
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luireftks through the bounds of formality :' My gratitude 
is So mueh the tpreater as 1 know mv merit less. Indeed^ 
1 am avfare of no merit in myself that could in any 
sense render me worthy of this prize, unless you would 
call merit the immense and ineffable love which 1 bear 
tp this dear and blissful and blessed Tuscany {beata e 
henede;tUi)f home of eA ery elegance and all fair manners, 
and eternal seat of politeness ; which 1 ardently desire 
it may 1^ conceded me to call my second country, and 
where may it please Heaven that 1 be permitted to spend 
the rest of my life and to render iny last breath." On 
the fitli April to his father: ‘ From Giambene [at Rome] 
1 have received all except the letter you say you 
sent me, the delay of whicli does not surprise me, 
considering the habits of the infamous post of tliat 
unhappy country [the Slatt^s of the Homan Church], 
where continually and to all it happens to receive 
a letter twenty, thirty, forty days after that of the 
arrival which ih there marked vpon if, and this not 
for political reasons, but through a strange and in¬ 
explicable incapacity, for which one cannot find a 
name; an incaj^city unique in the w'orJd, and not to 
bo paragoned save by the many others of that miserable 
and hopelesss (povero et diaper at n) government.' On 
*the 24th May he writes the following important letter 
to Von Sinner at Paris. Tlie first two sentences are in 
Italian; then he breaks into French, as if wishing 
(as remarked by Sainte-Beuve) to address directly tlie 
European world of letters, to whom this language is 
common : ^ I have received the leaves of the Heeperm, 
for which I cordially thank you. You say right well 
that it is absurd to attribute to my writings a religious 
tendency. Whatever are my misfortunes, which they 
have thought proper to expose, and which perhaps 
they have a litUe exaggerated in that journal—I have 
had enough courage to not seek to diminish their 
weight, ei&ier by fmolous hopes of a pretended felicity 
&ture and unlmown, or by a cowardly resignation. 
My sentimenta wHh regard to Fate (emerJt la destine) 
have been, and are still, those which 1 have expressed 
in the BrtUo Jliinore. It has been in consequence of this 
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same courage that^ being led by my r^..earcbes to a 
pbilosopby of despair^ I have not hesitated to Embrace it 
mtogether {tout entih ^); while^ on the other hand, it has 
only been because of tlie cowardice of men who have 
need to be persuaded of the value of existence, that they 
have sought to consider my philosophical opinions as 
the result of my personal sufferings, and tliat they 
persist in attributing to my material circumstances 
what is due solely to my intellect. Before dying 1 am 
about to protest against this invention of feebleness 
and vulgarity^ and to beg tny readers to employ them¬ 
selves in attacking iny observations and reasonings 
instead of accusing my maladies.’ 

On the 12th May he had written to the director of 
the Anto^ogia of Florence : ^ My dear Vieussoux, I de¬ 
clare that 1 am not the author of the book which some 
attribute to me, entitled DUilogim on Current Affaire 
in ISSL I beg you to publish this declaration in your 
valuable journal.’ ’llie subject of this curt disclaimer 
was the work of his father, to whom on the 28th May 
he writes with reference to it, saying that in Rome, 
Tuscany, Lucca, and elsewhere the book was generally 
attributed to himself; ' It is said to have wrought great 
conversions by means of this belief; so, at least, many 
have told me. And the Duke of Modena, who probably 
knows the truth of the matter, nevertheless says publicly 
that I am the author, that I have changed opinions, 
that I am converted, that so was Monti, and so are all the 
men of worth (* bratn uomint). And everywhere they 
speak of this, which some call my conversion and 
others my apostasy, etc., etc. I hesitated four months, 
and at length decided to speak for two reasons. First, 
it appeared to me mean to usurp in a manner what 
belonged to someone else, and especially you. I am 
not the man who could submit to adorn himself wRh 
the merits of another. If the romance of Mai^ni 
had been attributed to me, I, not after four moiitlis, 
but the day I learnt it, would have set about eoutmdiet- 
ing the rumour in all the journals. Secondly, I 
not and ought not submit to pass for eonVertod, or 
to be classed with Mouti, etc., etc. 1 have never mn 
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either irteiigious or revolutionary in acts or principles 
(di fattd ni* di mamime). If my principles are not 
precisel^v those professed in tlie Dialogues, and which I 
respect in you^ and in whoever professes them sincerely^ 
they have never been such as 1 ought or will disapprove. 
My honour demanded the declaration that I have not 
changed my opinions^ and this is what I have intended 
to declare and nave declared (in so far as is now possible) 
in some jpumals. In others it has not been permitted 
me. I believe that yon will approve my decision.* 

On the 26th June he writes to Paoliua: no 

longer tliink of my healthy” because health or disease 
no longer matters to me : for the rest^ particularly as 
to study, I am nearly as usual, changed much morally, 
not physically. ... A month and a hmf since I resumed 
a project, formed before my departure for Rome, of a 
weekly paper. I’aking on myself the wh ole com pilation, 
I was to draw fifty franccsconi [nominally about £11] 
a month. Out of this sum (pretty (Hinsiderable) paying 
the compilers, perhaps a third would have remained to 
me. Moreover, I should have received a third of the 
net profits of the enterprise, which, it was estimated, 
would be very large. I drew out and signed the pro¬ 
spectus. The contract was drawn out on stamped 
{lAper. The Government, for reasons which I have 
since learnt and which you cannot divine, resolved in 
a council of ministers to disallow the prospectus. It 
was no great misfortune for me, who knew well that 
my health would have permitted me to carry on the 
paper but a ver^ short time; my intention was to 
do good to certain friends commencing the paper, 
which done, and founded this establishment which all 
foretold would be very lucrative, 1 would have left 
everything to them.* 

On the 3rd July he writes to his father: ' As to the 
dry manner in which my declaration was worded, it 
was absolut^y necessary, because no censorship would 
have let pass a word either favourable or unfiivourable 
to the book, or to its doctrines, or to any part thereof, 
nor would have permitted the least shadow of discussion 
of ^e subject. Besides that, my relationship to the 
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author of the book wae of such a nature as to exclude 
eve^ manifestation on mf part in whatsoever sense. 

^ 1 am now about to speak to you on an unusual 
subject^ as to which, while it is very unpleasaht for 
me to discuss, it will not be at all unpleasant if my 
pleading* has. no effect. 1 tliiiik that you are convinced 
of the extreme efforts I have made for seven years to 
procure myself the means of my subsistence. You 
know that the ultimate destruction of my health came 
from the fatigues endured four years ago, for Stella, 
to this end. Rendered unable to read, write, or think 
(and, for more than a year, even to converse), 1 did 
not lose courage; and although 1 could no longer do 
anything, yet, witli only what I had done already, 
frievids encouraging me {accettand&nii gli amici), I tried 
to continue to procure some means. And perhaps 1 
should have procured them, partly in Italy, partly 
abroarl, liad not the extraordinary unhappiness of the 
times come to conspire with the other difficulties, 
and to render them finally victorious. Literature is 
annihilated in Knrope: the publishers, some failed, 
some fftiling, some reduced to a single press, some 
obliged to ab^don most promising undertaking. In 
Italy it would be now ausurd to expect to sell with 
honour (co» more) anything literary, and to propose 
new enterprises to publishers. From France, Germany, 
Holland, whither 1 have sent a great quantity of philo¬ 
logical MSS., with well-grounded ho^s of profit, I 
but receive, instead of money, articles in the journals, 
biographies, and translations. I thus find myself, as 
you can ‘Well conceive, without the means of going on. 

^If ever anyone desired death as sincerely and 
earnestly as I for a long time have desired it, cer¬ 
tainly none can have surpassed me in this. I call 
God to witness the truth of these my words. He 
knows how many most ardent prayers I have xxwde to 
him (even to setting apart three and nine days^ Mno a 
far tridui e novene) to obtain this grace; and hew at 
every slight hope of danger near or distant my heart 
jerkies with Joy. Were death in my own nand^ 1 
again call God to witness that 1 would not have 
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troubled you with this pleading; for life in whatever 
place is to me abominable and full of torture. But 
God not having as yet been pleased to grant my 
petition, J would return home to dnish my days, if 
exisftenee in Recanati, above all in the actual impossi¬ 
bility of occupying myself, did not exceed my gigantic 
powers of endurance {le gigantesvhe forxe ch* io ho di 
soffHre), lliis truth (of which 1 believe the last bitter 
experience has convinced you also) is so dxed in my 
mind, that despite the great dolour I have in being 
far from you, from mamma and from my brothers and 
sister, I am unchangeably resolved not to come back 
to stay unless dead. I have an extreme desire to re- 
embrace you, and only the want of means for travelling 
has hindered and can hinder me in the propitious 
seasons : but as to returning without the material 
certainty of being able to leave after one or two 
months, my decision is settled, and 1 hope you will 
|)ardoii me that my strength and courage do not 
extend to enduring a life altogether unendurable. 

' 1 know not whether the circumstances of the family 
w ill permit you to make me a small allowance of twelve 
scadi a mouthWith twelve scudi one cannot live 
decently (iimanameiUe) even in Florence, which is the 
Italian city wherein living is most economical. But 1 
do not seek to live decently {umanamente). I will 
submit to such privations that, by calculation made, 
twelve scudi shall suffice me. Better would be death, 
but death 1 must await from God. ... If circum¬ 
stances, my dear papa, will not allow you to grant this 
request, I beg you with the utmost sincerity and 
warmth to have not the least hesitation in rejecting it. 
1 will follow another course, and perhaps 1 ought to 
have followed it without annoying yon with this plead¬ 
ing ; but as the course I allude to is such that, con- 
si&ring my health, it is probable that in a short time 
I shoedd sAtceoinb, I have feared that you would have 
a reproach to make to my memory for faanng adopted 

* The Roman scitdo being 4e, 3*87(1., twelve scudi 
would be nominally £2 18«. 
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it without first unbosoming* myself to you couoemii:^ 
what I have here stated. For the restj on the . one 
hand 1 feel so much affliction ir4 troubling you, and on 
the other 1 am so far from any capricious object, any 
cheerful hope, in my resolve to live away from home, 
that I have throughout wished and still would wish 
that the possibility were taken from me of any re¬ 
course to my family, so tliat as 1 cannot maintain 
myself, and still less cert heg, 1 might find myself in 
the material, alisolute. and rigorous necessity of dying 
of hunger. 

^ Forgive me, my dear papa, this melancholy plead¬ 
ing, which it has behoved me to make to you for the 
first and the last tifiie in my life. Be assured of my 
utter indifference as to my future on this earth, and 
if my request seems to you excessive, or importunate, 
or incunveiiient, pay no regard to iL 

^At any rate, if God ordain that I live on, I will 
not cease to strive as in the past, with all my power, 
to procure the means of living without incommoding 
the family, and to do without the allowance 1 now 
revest* 

Oil the 14th August he writes thanking his father 
for having granted what he asked in this lamentable 
letter: ^ For the permission you have given me, and 
for the kindness and cordiality you show me always, 
I render you what sterile thanKS I can, but I earnestly 
pray God that He will render you for them abundant 
and solid fruits.' He has seen I^nmennais on his 
passage through Florence, and terms him a most 
able talker. On the 31st he writes to his sister: 

mia ... I have no news to tell you, except 
that 1 have again seen here vour (i7 tm) Stendhal, who 
is French consul, as you will know, at Civita Vecchia; 
and the other evening I conversed with the medical 
commissioners sent from Rome to compliment the 
cholera at Paris, and they promise us tiie v^t of the 
disease to Italy: prophecy at which our doctors here 
laugh, because they ao not believe in it: and I lautfh 
wiw who believe and who do not believe.* Qn the 
11th December, after a &W lines to his fhther, he 
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whites llie following words to his mother^ being all 
that I find directly addressed to her in the corre¬ 
spondence : to her as to his father he uses the cere¬ 
monious third person singular: ‘ Mia cara mamma, 
your few lines have moved me {mi hanno conmosso). 
God only knows what it costs me to inconvenience 
yon^ and bow tender is my ^atitude for your cordiality. 
1 kiss your liand with all the aifection of my soul. B 
mo Giacqpio.* lliere are twenty-four letters in 1832^ 
all short save that to his father, which I have given 
almost at lengtli, and to write which he must have 
made a supreme and agonising efibrt. 

1838.—A note to his sister, dated 18th January, 
ends with these words in English : ‘ But, pray, how 
long is it since you have learned Engli^ ? You 
surprise me. 1 can assure you that you write it 
p<'rfectly. Should 1 be mistaken if 1 were to think 
that our broth.er has assisted you ? 1 sliall write and 
inform you as you wish. Adieu.* Iliey were not 
commonplace young people who, secluded in the 
March of Ancona, learnt English without a teacher. 
On the 6th May he writes: ‘ PiUa mia cara, a note 
of mine of two lines, unfortunately ambiguous, to a 
Very intimate friend at Rome, who jiosted through 
here, has caused you others what you know, and me 
the ineffable anguish of hearing yours to Vieusseux. 
My dear souls {care mie anime), God secs that I cannot, 
cannot write; but be quite tranouil, 1 cannot die: 
my machine (so says also my excellent doctor) has not 
life enough to conceive a mortal malady. I cease 
perforce, embracing all with immense tenderness. 
Give me at once news of all for my peace. Be mate 
certain that in any grave case you will never lack 
friendly information here,* On the 7th July he 
writes: * Papd, mio, 1 have been more than fifty days 
fighting witi) an ugly and menacing malady of the 
eyM, one of which was half closed. Bjr means of a 
sage and simple remedy, the malign principle that I 
have in my blood seems neutralise<l in that part now. 
Tonrs of the 7th May caused me an immense anguish. 
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God vooclisafe that I may see you ^aiu soon.' On 
tlie 1st September to his father: ^For my heMth^ 
which was never so ruined as it is now, the doctors 
havinf^ recommended as the best remedy the air of 
Naples^ one of my dearest friends who is going thither 
has so insisted on taking mo with him in his coach 
tiiat I have been unable to refuse^ and I start witli 
him tb>morrow. It gives me very great grief to go 
yet farther away from you; and it was my intention 
to come and pass this winter at Recanati. Rirb 1 know 
too surely that its air^ which has always been hurtful 
to me^ would be now extremely hurtful; and^ more¬ 
over, the malady of my eyes is too serious to be 
trusted to the doctors and apothecaries there. I would 
have wished at least, lengthening the route, to pass 
through Recanati. Rut this is not compatible with 
availing myself of the very excellent opportunity 
offered me. Having passed some months at Naples, 
if 1 derive that benent from them which I hope, 1 
shall have at last the incredible pleasure of embracing 
you again. From Rome, where I shall be on Sunday 
evening, I will again send word. 1 am obliged to use 
the hand of another, because those few hours of the 
morning, in which with very great effort I could write 
some linos, I necessarily spend in medicating my eyes. 
Bless me, min earn papa: I kiss your hand with all my 
soul.’ 

The friend alluded to in this letter was Antonio 
Ranieri, wlio merits well a few words here, having 
carefully suppressed in his Notice prefixed to the works 
of Leopiardi aU notice of what nonours himself. I 
derive the information from G. Brandes, page 107 et 
seq. He was about eleven years younger than his 
iUustrious friend, having been horn at Naples in 1809. 
While yet a student he was ^advised' by the Govern¬ 
ment to travel; the reason, of coarse, being dangerous 
liberal opinions. He visited Rome, Bologna^ and 
Florence, which laist, as we have seen, was fhe Italian 
asylum for patriots during the jesas 1820-80* He 
then went to Paris, where he studied history and philo¬ 
sophy, and where he was wounded in a street-fight 
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of the tialy revolution. He afterwards visited England 
and Germany^ studying at Gottingen and Berlin^ and 
writing a history of philosophy. In 1839 he published 
Qineora, o t arfano delln Nunxiata; in 1841^ at Brussels, 
tile History of Italy from the f^ to the ninth cen¬ 
tury; in 1842 Frate Rocco. He was the first of the 
sixty patriots whom the National Committee of Naples 
sent in September, 1860, to invite Garibaldi to take 
possession of that city. He was afterwards of those 
who went to Grottammare to present Victor Emanuel 
with the address of the Neapolitans. In Garibaldi's 
dictatorship he was made Superintendent of the Royal 
Asylum (Retile Albergo) for the Poor. He was four 
times ele^ed Deputy for his native city, where he was 
Professor of History, having been offered the same post 
at Milan, and the Professorship of History and Philo¬ 
sophy at Florence. Cavour csuled liim to the Council 
of State, Ratasud in May, 1862, to the Senate ; but he 
refused both and remained Deputy, and refused also 
0)ut this required no magnanimity) the Order of St. 
Maurice ana Ijazarus. He was a member of the 
Academy Della Crusca. Politically, he was of the l^eft 
Centre. ITis works were republished in three volumes 
by Guigoni, of Milan, in 1862-4. 

% Brandes says, page 67: ^ A young Neapolitan, An¬ 
tonio Ranieri, ten years younger than Leopardi, had 
drawn near to the j[M)et with intense enthusiasm. He 
had first sought him out at Pisa, then lived with him 
at Florence, and at last induced the poet to accompany 
him to Naples. Leopardi lived here also in the same 
house with Ranieri, alternately in Via Capodimonte, a 
high-lying part of Naples, and in a summer house 
belonging to the married sister of Ranieri, on the limit 
of Vesuvius, in the neighbourhood of Portici.' ITie 
same writer tells us that when Ranieri took Leoj^di 
to Naples, the mother of the former was dead and his 
father re^rded him as a lost son on account of liis 
opinions. His sister Paolina (not to be confused with 
Leopardi's of the same name), then fourteen or fifteen 
years old, helped him in nursing and tending the 
poet In the words of Brandes, page 110: ^How 
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both^ united in true fmtemal love, dedicated ta the 
poor invalid, wasting away in years-lpifg agony, moody 
and sensitive, their strength, their means, all their 
heart and mind, their days and their nights, up to the 
hour of his death in their arms, is ab<)ve all praise.* 
Rauieri himself in his modest Notice tells us that the 
doctors and the most adectiouate friends of Leopardi, 
in despair of any othev human remedy, thought that 
if Rome had done him much good Naples would do 
him more. YieldiTig to tUoir eonnsels he left Florence 
eiirly in September, 180:^, travelling by very short 
stages through Perugia to Rome, and recovering from 
the fewr on liis way. Here he stayed till the end of 
the mtmth.and reached Naples the 2nd October, 1838. 
The air ^vith the hearty and joyous life of the South 

{ >ro\'ed very benedeial, and perhaps considerably 
engtliened his life. He ]i.id affectionate society 
mmnig some of the Neapolitans, and was continually 
visited by the most learned strangers there. For a 
time he recovered marvellously the ordinary exercise 
tif many vital functions which from his earliest child¬ 
hood had been damaged, and he began to tliink that 
he might after all reach old age. He dwelt usually on 
the suburban hill of Capodiinonte; but in May and 
October repaired to a country-box on tlie outskirts of 
Vesuvius, 'nireateued by a strange alternation now 
with phthisis, now with dropsy, he combated the 
one with the bracing air of Vesuvius, the other with 
the mildness of the air of Capodimonte. He frc- 
uuently visited now Mergellina and Posilipo, now 
roz^uoli and Cuma; from Capodimonte he descended 
to the catacombs, and from Vesuvius to Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

On the 5th October he writes to his father from 
Naples: ^The false notice given by the French journals 
sprang from their confusing me with another person 
who bears my surname. As to my principles, I will 
not say ao^iiing to you except timt if the events 
now occurring could have ai^induence upon them it 
would only confirm them.* Ihere are but nine notes 
in 1833. 
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1834—On the 5th April he writes to Mme. Adelaide 
Maestri at Parma^ expressing his sympathy with Gior- 
dani^ who had been seized and imprisoned there; he 
was released after three months’ conflnemeut He 
goes on ; * I am cured of the disease of the eyes^ but 
they are still excessively weak^ and this is the only cause 
I have not written sooner^ and why 1 now write by the 
hand of another. The air of Naples does me some 
goodj but in other respects this residence does not very 
well suif me. 1 hojie that we shall leave soon^ my 
friend and myself. I know not yet for what place.’ 
On the same day to his lather : ^The relief which this 
climate has given me is scarcely perceptible : even after 
I ha^^e been enjoying the best air in Naples^ dwelling 
on a height in view of all the Gulf of rortici and of 
Vesuvius, of which 1 contemplate every day the smoke 
and every night the burning lava. ]VIy eyes are 
under a treatment of corrosive sublimate. My im¬ 
patience to sec you again ever increases, and 1 will 
leave; Naples as early as 1 can, although the doctors 
say that the benefit of tliis air can only be felt in the 
good season.’ In subsequent letters lie repeatedly 
expresses his desire to get away from Naples and to 
visit his home, but there are always obstacles which he 
bannot overcome, want of money, bad health, inability 
to sublet his lodgings, which being taken unfurnished 
had to be leased by the year, ’fhere are also frequent 
complaints of the inexplicable detention of letters by 
the postal authorities; tlie admiiiistratioii of Naples 
in such matters seeming to liave been about as bad as 
that of clerical Rome, which was bad indeed. On the 
27th November he writes to his father ; * Nevertheless, 
if this affair of the house can be settled, as I hope it 
can, and much more if my friend Ranieri, as is prob¬ 
able, makes up bis mind to leave for Rome next month, 
I am quite resolved to set out in spite of the cold; 
fbr, in addition to my impatience to see you again, 
1 can no Idnger endure this semi-barbarous and semi- 
African country, in which I live thoroughly isolated 
from everybody. For the rest, you must 'riot wonder 
at my deLt 3 rs, seeing that here every aflair of a pin 
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intolves an eternity of time, and it is as difficult to ppet 
oat of this place as to live in. it ^*^.thout bursting 
with mnuu My health, thanks to God, is very toler¬ 
able, and at length I read a little, and write, owing, 
1 believe, to the unusual hueness of the present and 
past seasons.’ Braudes states that at this period he 
composed the last Canzoni, Jl tremimto delta luna and 
La GinettirUj and wrote also various smaller prose 
pieces, the Copemkim, the Dialogue qf Plotinus and 
Porphyry, as well as a largo number of the Thoughts; 
giving himself siMsciallv, however, to the completion of 
the satiric political epic, Pamlipomeni della BtUracomyo- 
machktf or continuation of the Homeric Wars of the 
Frogs and Mite. There are but live letters in 1834. 

183o.—On tlie 3rd February he writes to his lather 
(having only that day received one from home dated 
4th December, 1834, and stamped as arriving at Naples 
on the 11th of the satne month) : ‘ Be assured that, as 
early as it shall be humanly possible, I will start for 
Kecanati, being in the depth of my soul most impatient 
to see you again, besides the need I have to escape 
from these laezarmi and buffoons, noble and plebeian, 
all thieves and right worthy of the Spagnuoli and 
the gallows. My health, thanks to God, continues to 
improve notably; effect, I believe, of the good season 
rauier than of the climate.’ On the 25th April he 
writes to his &ther about a literary enterprise which he 
believes Haiiieri has succeeded in founding, in which he 
himself will take part with his name and with some 
assistance in fact, and wliicli he hopes will furnish him 
the means of getting away, when once it is fairly 
started ; he then goes on: ^ From your last I learnt 
with sharp displeasure the had payment rendered 
you by the priests for the expense at which you 
nave d.efendea their cause. But men are always and 
everywhere men, that is, traitors, and cowardly villains 
{tiigliaccamente mnlmgi). I continue, thanks to God, 
pretty well, in spite of an infamous season we have had 
here, after a terrible explosion of Vesuvius, which, in 
the evening of the 1st of this month, terrified ajl the 
^ city.* He concludes : ^My dear mamma. Carlo, . Pao- 
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linay 'I^truccio, I beg you towish well^ and sometimes 
write^ to your Giacomo^ who has little strength in the 
eyes^ but not little love in the heart. ’ On the 2nd May 
he writes to Madame Antoinette 7'ommasiui, at Parma: 
'Tell me something of Giordani^ about whom every¬ 
body here asks me, and mostly in vain, nothing in the 
world being known here except by chance. Say to him 
on my behalf the most friendly things you can. . . . 
My health, either by beiieht of this climate, or of tlie 
wholesome situation in which I live, or by some other 
cause, is wonderfully improved ; and this winter I have 
even been able to read, think, and write a little.’ On 
the 19th September to his father: ' With the worthy 
Matteo Antici, who is still here, I have the consolation 
of speaking continually of you, mamma, my brothers 
and sister ; to see you all again, and have your love as 
you have mine, is the greatest desire I have on earth.’ 
On the 4th December to his father : ' Be assured that 
the corrections necessary to the Moral Essays, by you 
so kindly suggested, sliall be made, if indeed this 
edition is carried forward, as to which I have much 
doubt, because 1 am quite decided to give nothing to 
the publisher, not only gratis, hut even without pre¬ 
payment ; all my friends advising mo that it is needful 
*to act thus in this country of thieves; while, on tlie 
other hand, these publishers, half ruined, rest speechless 
at simply hearing the word prepayment. 'Hie Historjf 
of Na^ee, of which I sent the hrst part, is by my friend 
l^nieri, who makes it a present to the Leomrdi library. ’ 
And on the same day to Paolina: ' 1 knew that 
Recanati had the streets paved, and that the fronts of 
the Monaci and the Palazzo Luciani have been restored; 
but likewise Bath Post and stamped sealing wafers ? It 
is clear that civilisation is making great progress every¬ 
where. You say that there are a million things of 
which you want to write me, but meanwhile you have 
been more than a year without writing me anything. 
It is true that I write little, but you all know the 
reason; and you who can write much, ought not to 
take it in your head to treat me as 1 treat yonj^ but, 
witliout counting my letters, write to me frequently. 
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without thinking' of the carHm [about fonrpenoe] that 
your letter will cost me^ because carlino seems to 
me so well spent. Kiss mammals baud for me^ and 
greet Carlo and Pietru(;cio, who 1 know reads much ; 
and yet he niiglit now and then remember his eldest 
brother^ and seiid word. I, cara Mila, die of melan¬ 
choly whenever I tliink of tiie long time 1 have passed 
without seeing you others again; when you see me 
again.^ your accusations will stop. If it were necessary, 
I would tell you that I am not changed by a zero 
towards yon others: hut between ns such things are 
not said save in jest, and I laughing say it.’ There 
are seven letters in 1835. 

1B80.—On tlio 10th February he writes to his 
father; ' J have been miicli grieved to see tliat the 
Legitimacy shows itself so little grateful to your pen, 
for all that it has com bated for that cause. 1 say 
grieved, but not surprised: because such is the habit 
of tJie men of all parties, and because the Legitimists 
(if you will allow me to say so) do not much like to 
have their cause defended with w'ords, seeing that the 
mere admission that on the terrestrial globe there is 
anybody who doubts the plenitude of their rights 
much exceeds the liberty which should be vouchsafed 
to the pens of mortals : besides, that they very sagely 
prefer to reasonings, which, good or bad, may always 
he answered, tlie arguments of cannon and imprison¬ 
ment, to which their mlversarics at present can make 
no reply. . . . My health, notwitlistanding the had 
season, is edways, thanks to God, very fair. I desire to 
leam that it has been the same with you all in this year, 
notable everywhere for diseases. 1 hope to have the 
immense blessing of seeing again yourself, mamma, 
and the others towards the middle of May, reckoning 
to leave here in the beginning of that month or the 
• end of April. Rauieri tenders his respects, and at the 
hrst opportunity will send you the other four part8> 
now printed, of his History.’ On the 5th March to 
Madame Adelaide Maestri, at Parma: ' For the last 
year and a half I cannot but felicitate myself on my 
health, but above all that, about a year since X came to 
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dwell tn a part of this city almost rural^ very elevated^ 
with very ary air^ and really healthy. I scribble on, 
not so much as for mistime 1 would wish; because I 
have to assist in a collection being prepared here of my 
trifles {bagatelle ); the first volume of which (in great 
partj like the others, previously iinpublished) is the 
Douk I sent to Giordani.’ On the 11th December to his 
father, from the country-house: 'The tone of your 
letters, ^oniewhat dry, is most just in one who unfortu¬ 
nately cannot know my real condition, because 1 have 
never had the eyes to write a letter which cannot be 
dictated, and which must be interminable {infinita), and 
because certain things must not be written, but told 
only by word of mouth. You certainly think that I 
have passed among the roses these seven years which I 
have passed among the sea-rushes. . . . ’ [This seems 
to be an allusion to Dante: canto i., as well 

as to Naples, implying that ho had commenced his 
Purgatory in life. J 

'It has been a great consolation to me to learn that 
the pest, called by tlie politeness of the age cholera, 
has made little impression with you. Here, omitting 
tbe rest of the sad story, which my eyes will not allow 
me to narrate, after more than fifty days (I mean in 
'Naples city) the malady appeared almost to cease ; but 
in tliese last days the mortality lias again risen. 1 have 
notably suffered in health from the humidity of this 
little house in the bad season; nor can I return to 
Naples, because whoever arrives there after a long 
absence is inevitably a victim of the plague; which 
for the rest has also gained the country, and in my 
neighbourhood several persons have died of it. 

' Mio caro papa, if God grants me to see you again, 
yourself and mamma and the others will know that in 
these seven years I have not forfeited the least particle 
of your former goodwill, unless one's miseries decrease 
love in parents and brethren, as they extinguish it in 
ail other men. If I die before, my justification shall 
be confided to Providence: God grant you all in the 
approaching festivities that joy which I shall hardly 
feu. The last news fr^m Naples and the suburbs as to 
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the cholera^ to-day, the 16th, are jr^^od.* There are 
hut four letters in 1886, and this, last seems to hare 
taken him five days to write. 

1837.—On the 0th March he writes to his father: 

‘ I, timuka to God, have e!^ca|)cd the cholera, but at 
great cost. After liaving passefl in the country several 
months amidst incredible agonies, running every day 
six perils of life well counted, imminent and realisable 
from hour to hour, and afttr having endured ;«uch cold 
as I never experienced in any other winter, if not that 
at Bologna ; my pour niachiiie, ten years older than 
at Bologjui, could not resist, and from the close of 
December, wlien the pe.st commenced to decline, the 
knee with the right leg grew twice as large as the other, 
and of a dreadful colour. Nor could 1 consult doctors, 
for the visit of a doctor in that out-of-the-way place 
ivould not have cost less than fifteen ducats [the ducat 
nominally is 3#. Thus this disease held me until 

the middle of February, when, through the excessive 
rigour of the season, although t scarc<dy ever went out 
of doors, I had a chest attack with fever, still without 
being able to consult anyone. The fever having passed 
of itself, 1 returned to town, where 1 took to bed at 
once, as convalescent, which I am, it may be said, still, 
not having been able from that day, because of the 
terrible season, to leave the house and regain some 
strength with open air and exercise. Nevertheless, 
the wholesomeness and warmth of the house keep me 
always improving; and the knee and limb, partly for 
the same reason, partly through the bed and the dis¬ 
charge of the humour through another channel, have 
so a&ted the swelling that 1 find myself almost cured 
of it. 

‘ Meanwhile the communications with our State are 
not reopened, and within the last few days I have 
learned £rom the Nunxiatura that there was no prob¬ 
ability that they would be reopened yet awhile. And 
this IS natural; for the cholera, liesidea that it is 
actually in vigour in several other parts of the king¬ 
dom, has never ceased even in Naples, there being 
every day, or almost every day, cases of which the 
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Government tries to conceal. Indeed in the last few 
days such cases appear to liave multiplied, and very 
many doctors predict the return of the contagion in 
spring or summer; a return which to me also seems 
very natural, because the disease has not run its usual 
course, mrhaps on account of the coldness of the 
season. This most uncomfortable ini pediment paralyses 
all my resolutions, and moreover puts me in the hard 
but mos^ necessary necessity of keeping house here 
another year; a necessity of which one who has not 
been in Naples cannot easily be convinced. Here 
furnished lodgings rented by the month are not to be 
found, as everywhere else, because it is not the custom, 
except at enormous prices, and in families for the most 
part of thieves. I, the first month after niy arrival, 
pfiid fifteen ducats, and the second twenty-two and 
tiecause of my little box {casmttn) was attacked at night 
in my room by persons who certainly were those of the 
house. Unfurnished lodgings can only be rented by 
the year. ... I only tell you these things in order 
that you may pity me a little for being in a country 
full of difficulties and of real and continual dangers, 
liecause really barbarous, much more so than can ever 
,be believed by one who has not been here, or by those 
who have passed fifteen days or a month in it seeing the 
rarities.’ On the 15th ^^ay he writes to Mme. Tom- 
maaini at Parma, telling her that the reprint of her 
excellent book on Domestic Education is at length 
published in Naples, after being delayed by the con¬ 
fusion caused by the cholera; .that Ranieri’s History, 
having reached the ninth part, has been sequestrate 
at the instance of the priests, and the first volume of 
a romance by the same has been served in like fashion; 
and continuing: ^Giordani and yourself have at your 
command all uie few and poor things of mine printed 
and not printed. But if I must choose, 1 ought to 
know of what kind is to be the collection whie you 
say Giordani wants to publish. Of any of the three 
new pieces named in the notice prefixed to the second 
vcdnine, whicb 1 have sent you, of my so-called works, 
Giorduii may dispose at his pleasure, because that 
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ddHioxi also has been inl^rdicted hp'^ by the priests^ 
and cannot g;o on. If he should want unpulbllshed 
things in verse^ I could send him some likewise; but if 
the censorship with yon is scrupulous in theological 
matters^ 1 am certain that t tothiug unpublished of mine 
can be printed there.* l*he same day he sends word to 
Mme. Maestri, at Panna, that her letter, which arrived 
at Naples on tlic 8rd April, did Tiot reach him till the 
11 til May, when he got also two others, ope more 
ancient tWn hers. t!e continues: ' 1 have learned 
with grief of your illness so long and painful. Truly 
this year has been and still is so pestiferous to human 
bodiesj that 1 almost marvel that we are yet alive. 
... I do not write you with my own hand, because I 
must spare my right eye, threatened with an amaurosis 
fthe '‘drop serene’* of Milton]. Ranieri who writes 
kisses your hand.* And still on the same day to her 
husband, Ferdinand Maestri: 'To my innumerable 
misfortunes has been added in these last years a hand 
of Leopardi which has come forth with the most beastly 
writings in the world (/« pii^ bestiali soritture del m(md6)y 
the ignominy of which falls upon my unhappy name, for 
the public is neither capable nor careful to distinguish 
homonyms. * One can scarcely help believing that these 
strong expressions wickedly refer to the writings of his 
own miJier, in support of the Church and Legitimacy ; 
compare, however, passage quoted from letter to his 
father, 5th October, 1833. 

We come now to the last of his letters in the 
Spietohrio, dictated eighteen days before his death, on 
the 27th May, to his rather: ' Mio carissimo papa [the 
first as the last dearest to him], you will perhaps find it 
hard to believe, but your most welcome letter of the 
2l8t March, marked here with the date of the 1st 
April, was sent me from the post on the 11th May, 
together with two others marked 3rd April. Having 
received it, I have been attacked for the first time in 
my life by a real and legitimate astiima which prevents 
me from walking, lying down, sleeping, and I »m con¬ 
strained to answer you by the hand of another because 
of my right eye threatened with amaurosis or cataract.* 
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After dwellm^ once more on the obstacles to his leaving 
Naples^ in connection with his house and slender purse, 
he goes on: ^AU these difficulties perhaps could be 
overcome finally. But the principal difficulty is that 
of the cholera, which recommenced here, as was fore¬ 
seen, on the 13th April, and since then has continually 
increased, although the Government tries to conceal it. 
... If I escape the cholera, and directly my health will 
permit, 1 will do my utmost to see you again whatever the 
season; because 1 also am impatient for this, convinced 
now by experience of what 1 have always foreseen, 
that the limit prescribed by God to my life is not very 
far off. My physical sufferings daily and incurable are 
arrived with age [he was thirty-nine] at such a degree 
that they cannot increase any more ; I hope that having 
vanquished finally the feeble resistance opposed to 
them by my moribund body, they will conduct me to 
the eternal rest, which I invoke earnestly every day, 
not through heroism, but through the rigour of the 
pangs 1 suffer. 

^ 1 thank affectionately yourself and mamma for the 
gift of ten scudi, kiss the hands of both, embrace my 
brothers and sister, and pray you all to commend me 
to God, in order that after 1 shall have seen you once 
*more a good and prompt death may put an end to my 
physical evils, which cannot bo otherwise cured. Your 
most loving son, Giacomo.’ Tliese are his last words 
in the Correspondence. 

The reader will have remarked in some of these 
extracts the Strang terror of the cholera, then ravaging 
all the West of Europe, side by side with the fierce 
longing for death. Ranieri writes : ^ It was in August, 
18^, at the first and still remote announcement of the 
pest, that be repaired to his little house in the open 
country, from which he would not return to Capo- 
dimonto until February, 1837* Here were multiplied 
the symptoms of dropsy, as in the more open country 
were multiplied the symptoms of consumption. And 
aa the pestUence, which in the winter seemed to have 
vanished alto^ther, reappeared much more fierce and 
horrihie in the spring, were renewed in his gloomy 
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phantasy^ the Errors of a kind of de^’jli unknown and 
abominable^ already unfortunately grafted in him by 
the celebrated German poet Platen, whom the same 
terrors had kiUed in Syracuse, long before the pla^e 
am' ved there. * Brandes says tliat an intimate friend^ip 
had soon sprung up between these distinguished men, 
and that no day passed while they were in Naples without 
Count Platen visiting for an hour his sick friend. Ranieri 
goes on:' All the consultations of the most grave and 
i^Mrienocd doc^tors iri the city, all the most vigorous 
and extreme remedies of science, were in vain. And 
on Wednesday, the 14th of truiic, at five in the evening, 
while a carriage was in waiting to remove him (last and 
desperate resource) to his country-house, and he was 
devising future rural excursions and vigils (veglie), the 
wacers, which had long held the approaches to the 
heart, flooded fatally the pericardium, and the life 
smothered in its first source, that great man rendered 
smiling the noblest of spirits in the arms of a friend 
who loved and lamented him for ever.’ This friend, I 
need hardly say, was Ranieri himself. One account 
says that he dictated the conclusion of the Paralipojneni 
two or three days before his death; another, that he 
completed II trammto della luna within a few hours of 
it. Ranieri says : ‘ His corpse, saved as if by miracle 
from the public and indiscriminate sepulture to which 
the stern law of that season condemned, whether 
plague-stricken or not, the greatest and meanest alike, 
was buried in the little suburban church of San Vitale 
on the road to Pozzuoli, in whose vestibule a stone 
makes ^lodest and pious record of him.’ Brande says 
bluntly that Ranien secured the corpse by bribing the 
police (durch BeHechung der Polixet) ; adding that it was 
buried in the grave of the parish priest of San Vitale, 
in the suburb of Fuorigrotta, near the burial-places of 
Virgil and Sannazaro. He also tells os that the last 
words of Leopardi were: 1 see here still less—open 
that window-det me see the light! ifii xedo pHt poeo — 
apri queUa finestra--famini la luce!) ; the 

same as those of Go^e, in which cheap philosQphy bee 
found noble intellectiud suggestions, oat whioh in 
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truth ^oclaim simply the anxious and childlike desire 
of the, darkening bodily eyes for the homely and 
cheerful earthly light. 

« The tablet, which is about eight feet by four, 
bears the following inscription in Italian written by 
Giordani;— 

TO THE COUNT OfACOMO LEOPAHDX BBGANATESE 
PHiriOLOGIST ADMlBEn BEVOND ITALY 

subiUme writer op phiix)sopiiy and poetry 

TO BE COMPARED SOLELY WITH THE GREEKS 
WHO FINISHED AT XXXIX. YEARS HIS LIFE 
BY CONTINUAL DISEASES MOST WRETCHED 
DEDICATED ANT(»N10 RANIERI 

FOR VII. YEARS UNTIL THE I^AST HCRiR COMPANION 
TO THE FRIEND ADORED. 

Above is the butterfly (psyche) with sprays of laurel 
and oak; beneath the owl on the burning lamp en- 
ringed by the serpent of eternity. 

Rauieri says: * He u as of middle height, bent and 
frail, complexion fair inclining to pallor, the head 
large, the forehead square and spacious, eyes blue and 
languid, nose tliin and finely curved, lineaments 
exceedingly delicate, pronunciation modest and rather 
hoarse (Jioca), his smile ineflfable and as it were 
heavenly.* Tlie writer in the Quarterly Review, March, 
, 1850^, says: * A distinguished person who knew him 
well, and like all apparently, who so knew him, loved 
him well, during his latter years, assures us that he 
never saw Leopardi either laugh or smile.* In the 
Florence edition of his works {\je Monnier) there is a 
portrait from a mask taken after death, bearing the 
impress of his immense suflerings. The widow of 
Baron Bunsen (vol. i. p. 228 of the Memoir) says: 
'111086 who remember the confiding benevolence ex> 

S ressed in J.<eopardi*s countenance, know also how 
evoid of aU bitterness was his consciousness of 
wrong endured, how pure from the taint of personal 
hatred his denunciations of the evil without . . . The 


* Mr, Gladstone.— Editor, 
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Spine complaint which distorted body left the 
Countenance so unmarked^ save by the pressure of life¬ 
long pain, that the deformity cannot be supposed to 
have dated from the birth of one in whom the remsirk- 
able balance of faculties would presuppose an original 
justness of proportion, imt must have resulted from an 
accident and irom neglect in early infancy. . . Yet 
however high the merit of these publications may be, 
the man was of more value than any of tht^traces of 
his existence which he JefL behind. Ese cuerpo, que 
con piadosos ojos eslais rimiraiido, fu(5 depositario de 
nn alma cu quien el cielo puso infinita parte de sus 
riquerjis.” ’ (’lb is body, which you are re^rding with 
compassionate eyes, was the receptacle of a soul where¬ 
in heaven placed an itihnite amount of its treasures.— 
J)on (}uix(rif;y cap. xiii.) She also says that Bunsen in¬ 
tended to write a memoir of Leopardi, an intention 
which untbrtuiiately was not fulfilled. 

Brandes tells us that V. Gioberti, who in his prin¬ 
ciples was fundamentally opposed to Leopardi, renders 
this just tribute to his personal character: ^ I knew 
him and have lived in intimate communion with him. 

1 do not believe that a purer, nobler, more mamani- 
mons soul ever traversed this earth.’ Gioberti also, in 
his II GesuUa Modemo, convicted Father Francesco 
Scarpa of falsehood in affirming the'conversion’of 
IjOopardi in the Giomale di Sdenza e Fade. Yet when 
I^eopardi’s name has become ffimiliar here, no doubt’ 
this pious fiction will be circulated among us by those 
who are always ready to lie for God as if he were 
a man to please him. Sainte-Beuve terms him 'the 
most noble, the most sober, the most austere of poets,* 
and says tW he was a real ancient, of heroic Greece 
or free Home. The following is the testimony of 
Niebuhr in the preface to his Flavii Merohandis Car^ 
mina, 2nd ed., 1823, as quoted and translated in the 
(^mrtarlv Review : ' The very learned persona of whose 
admirable labours 1 make use are Bluhmius^ now dis¬ 
tinguished among lemsts, and Count Giacomo Le<^pardi 
of Recanati, whom 1 hereby introduce to my country¬ 
men as alrmy a conspicuous ornament of Itsly> 
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native land^ and wlio^ I answer for it^ will rise pro« 
gressivifely to still greater eminence; who am 
attach^ to the illustrious youth not more for his 
singular learning than for his remarkably ingenuous 
nature, shall rejoice in all his honours and imvance* 
ments.' And the same reviewer quotes ^on the best 
authority ’ the following from the same great scholar 
in conversation with Bunsen : ^ Conceive my astonish¬ 
ment when 1 saw standing before me, pale and shy, a 
mere yo Ah, in a poor little chamber, of weakly figure, 
and obviously in bad healtlj—lie being by far the best— 
rather indeed the only Creek philologian in Italy, the 
autlior of Critical Observations, which would have 
gained honour for the first philologian of Germany, and 
only twenty-two years old [he was in his twenty-fifth 
year when Niebuhr saw him, Imt only twenty, 1 
believe, when he wrote the annotations in question on 
Mai’s Chronicle of Eusebius]. He had grown to be 
thus profoundly learned, without school, without 
teacher, without help, without encouragement, in his 
father’s sequestered house ! 1 understand, too, that 
be is one of the first of the rising poets of Italy. What 
a nobly gifted ^loople! ’ As to his poems, it was Count 
Platen, I believe, who said that the grand Italian 
^loetry, born on the lips of Dante, died at length on 
those of Leopardi. Braudes quotes from Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s Die Welt ah Wille and Vorstellung, 
vol. ii. p. 678, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1859, I presume 
from chap. xlvi. (though 1 have not found the passage 
there in the 2ud ed., 1844), On the Nothingness and 
Anguish qf Li/e: ^ No one else has treated this subject 
so fundamentally and exhaustively as in our days 
Leopardi. He is wholly filled and pervaded with it: 
throughout he makes the mockery and woe of this 
existence his theme, on every page of his works he 
dwells upon it, yet with such multiplicity of forms and 
i 4 )plication 8 , with such wealth of imagery, that he Is 
never tedious, but on the contrary is always interesting 
and affecting.’ 

Let the last word be to Ranieri, who has well 
merited it by his sublime devotion of friendship, and 
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whose appreciation is just^ though'*' Iiis fiuhion of 
thought and expression is somewhat quaint and 
fortnUj as of a Southern Italian using unwieldy Gk»rmaa 
terminology. He thus characterises the ultimate 
and dominant phase of Leopardi’s intellectual develop* 
ment: 'As he had read suffering in all things^ and 
chanted suffering evcr>'where, he interpreted all by 
suffering* A^iyiug his prodigious intellect to the 
unhorse, he followed the same order that he had 
followed in applying to if his imagination (JdrUania ); 
and in his Operefte MoruH and in his ComparazUme di 
Bruto Minore e di Teofrasto, he interpreted by suffer¬ 
ing first the extrinsic intellectual worlds then the 
intrinsic, and then the material world. Weaiy at last 
of a pil^image so grievous and interminable, and 
rendered almost insensible to their stings, he reposed 
on the very thorns of his suffering, and having dis¬ 
solved the three sciences with which he had probed 
the universe, as in a vast sleeping potion, he drank 
thereof in deep draughts oblivion of all beings and of 
himself. Ultimately, this fierce potion digested, he 
awoke; and from the potent assimilation was enabled 
to smile, now disdainfully, now sadly, now bitterly at 
all things. The Pensieri and the Paralipomeni are the 
manifestations of this triple and appalling smile.” 
'fhen as to his writings: ' Such was the genius of 
Leopardi, and such its history, regarded in its essence 
{castanza), or if you will, in its intrinsic form. The 
extrinsic form in which it was manifested to his fellow- 
men was the most beautiful ever assumed by the most 
beautiful, of spoken languages. He wrote Greek, 
Latin, and antique Italian that would deceive an 
ancient. . . . But the genuine and spontaneous form 
in which that prodigious intellect manifested itself, 
and ill which we should really study it, was the Italian 
of the present. In this he solved the old problem of 
saying everything purely and powerfully ; and showed 
that ^ great writer ought to be and can be rightfhl 
sovereimi and not oppressed subject of lanmiage. 

« Never md any idiom obey more spontaneouefy any 
man than our laDguage obeyed this mimitalde writer. 
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Strong and daring in the first indignation aroused in 
him by that dolour which he felt {lalpitate no less in 
his own life than in universal being [compare Rom. 
viii. 22, 2*3]; fierce and terrible in the desperation that 
ensued ; ^ave and ineffably simple in the lethargy of 
weary resignation that ultimately possessed him ; his 
style represented at once the variety^ the unity^ and 
the perfection of the universe^ expressed all in all 
modes in which it could he expressed^ and was a grand 
and striding proof that human language is^ if the 
phrase be allowed^ the synthesis of the worlds and is 
only arrested by the limits that separate the world 
from the infinite. In addition to causes so powerful^ 
the enchantment wrought by his style^ whether in verse 
or prose^ consisted in the perfection of the propriety 
and of the order of the words. He derived art from 
the rixteenth cenlui'y (cimjuecento), simplicity from the 
fourteenth {trecento), and the jieculiar correctness of 
his stylc^ first from the Greeks^ the supreme models of 
perfe^ioii^ and secondly from his age and from him> 
self^ whence a man should derive before all. And not¬ 
withstanding his boundleas studies^ he was wont to 
say that a writer taking pen in hand should forget as 
much as possible that there are books and learning in 
*the world, and should manifest the pure and spon¬ 
taneous conceptions of his own mind. He thought 
excellent prose much more difficult than excellent 
verse^ remarking that the latter resembles a lady 
richly dressed^ the former a woman naked. And pro¬ 
foundly conscious of his power to accomplish every¬ 
thing in writings he seemed as it were to amuse 
himself with the most difficult difficulties of Italian 
prose.' 

The following passages^ one from the beginning^ ' 
the other from the end of Ranieri's Notice, are closely 
related, as extremes usually are : ' Since the universe 
is a lively representation of an infinite intelligence 
and power, and man who lives in it is a lively repre- 
Mntarion of the universe, he is deputed to represent 
it first by thought strictly so termed, that is by 
language; then by thougnt incarnate, that is by 
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ftction. The greater or less imper£e<:aoxi, both of We 
two parts constituting this representation and of theii* 
reciprocal correspondence makes the ordinary or the 
great man. Unhappily it is sornetimes the lot of man 
to be born in countries or in times so fatal to his 


species^ that his thought cannot find either oppor¬ 
tunity or possibility to incarnate and manifest itself 
in the shape of action. Then all the human genius 
concentrates itself in tho^ighk strictly so termed, that 
is in language; and when this genius is ^powerful 
ap^ars that; halved kind of great man called a great 
writer. Thus, as the life of a great man in general is 
composed of the Instory of his thoiiglits and actions, 
that of a great writer in particular is composed of the 
historj of his thoughts only. And therefore my short 
notic-o of the great writer Giacomo Leopardi cannot 
recount travels and wars, and other matters strange 
and tumultuous, but simply the mode in which the 
universe successively appeared to him and he succes¬ 
sively manifested it.* 

^'fhus contemplated the uniA^erse, thus lived and 
thus died Giacomo Leopardi, one of the greatest 
writers, and (liad it been bis lot to be born elsewhere) 
one of the greatest men that have emerged in these 
latter times, not only in Italy but in Europe. Great 
by marvellous and almost superhuman genius, great 
by boundless and almost incredible learning and by 
prose and poetry sublime and inimitable, he was 
greatest and probably (facilmente) unique by the 
modesty and innocence of his life. This man, worthy 
in all things of a better age, carried intact to the 
tomb the flower of his virginity; and this because he 
loved twice (although without hope) as never any man 
had loved upon earth. Just, humane, liberal, 
magnanimous, and most loyal, he imagined at first that 
mankind were altogether good. Betrayed and dis¬ 
abused of his excessive expectations, he concluded at 
length that they were altogether evil. And only his 
premature death hindered him from reaching that 
third and settled disposition of mind by which he 
would have estimated men as they really are, neither 
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altogether good nor altogether bad. The very ex- 
treme8> apparently inexplicable^ to which he went in 
his practical daily life^ as in taking too much or too 
little of food^ lights air^ exercise^ social conversation^ 
and the like^ were indeed the most vivid and true 
testimony of his innate and angelic goodness; for he 
thus trkd hostile nature by the most contrary means, 
to see whether he could obtain from her entrance into 
the great harmony and universal love of all the 
creation, from whicli the tremendous fascination 
{pmtigio) of his immense suffering had made him 
believe himself fatally excluded. That neither the 
suffering nor the fascination was curable will surprise 
those only who, in judging great men, regard neither 
the times, the places, nor the temperaments, and 
cannot imagine (pmuppone) what would have been 
Alexander, or (/jesar, or Napoleon, if born in the 
conditions of Leopardi.' 




PARALLEL BETWEEN 
PASCAL AND LEOPARDI* 

Leopards has been termed^ not without reason^ the 
Pascal of Italy^ but is more virile or less feminine^ 
although supremely a poet^ than the Pascal of France; 
as indeed tfie greatest Italians have been thoroughly 
men, while not a few of the greatest French have had 
much of the woman or the child. By the grandeur of 
their genius and the enduring intensity of their suffer¬ 
ings these two are perhaps the most remarkable victims 
i/i our modem literature of that tragedy in whicli 
Nature seems to delight^ the tragedy of a powerful 
and energetic spirit in an imbecile body. Chatterton 
and Keats suffered bitterly, but not for long; Marlowe 
fell ill lusty youth ; Shelley’s paiim and sorrows were 
drowned before he could reach his prime, and more¬ 
over he had lived and loved; Alfred de Musset w'as 
prematurely outworn, but at least he was young 
man with a fine past ’; Novalis faded away early after 
his ideal beloved, and he was gentle and pietistic and 
about to marry another; Heine lay for seven years 
tortured and helpless on his ^mattress-grave,^ but 
not until he had freely enjoyed a youth and manhood 
of the richest life : for Pascal and Leopardi there was 
scarcely any life of true childhood, no life at all of 
swift ^outh and strong manhood; only a miserable 
death-in-life of disease and weakness, languor and 
hypochondria, infinite weariness; the potent spirit 
overcome and disabled by the impotent flesh, each 

* This parallel was apparently intended to form part 
of Thomson's critical essay on the works of Leopardi. 
No more of this essay was ever written ; and indeed 
1 have had to piece together as best I could from 
Thomson’s papers what is here printed.— Editor, 
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rava^u^ and destroying the other; and tiiis 1io|jcles8 
agony prolonged to the verge of the fortieth year. It 
may he true that regarded front ahove^ re^rded by a 
gou if god there nere to regard them, all our lives 
would appear about equally tragic; but regarded from 
our human level the inequalities arc manifold and 
vast; Osric and Hamlet, Cloteii and Imogen, a good 
British Philistine and Shelley, scarcely appear to us of 
the same species; we find il^cir natures and their dooms 
;ilike iucommensurahle. In Schiller’s the 

Greek songs of triumph arc pierced by wailings, not 
only from the '^Irojau women captives, but also from. 
the conquerors themselves - 

Ohue Walil vcrtheilt die Gaben, 

Ohiie Billigkcit das Gliick; 

Denn Patroldus liegt begrabcn, 

Und Thersites kommt Zuriick ! 

And to our human regard there arc few tragedies at 
once so sublime and so heartrending as tliis of an 
imperial intellect and imperious will agonising and 
starving to death through exhaustion of the subject 
body. Many lives are most sad to contemplate be¬ 
cause those who live them are unconscious or even 
exultant while degenerating to ignominious ruin ; 
many are rather apt to excite scorn and aversion than 
pity or terror, because of the intrinsic weakness and 
corruption coefficient with destiny to their ruin 
(though the weakness and corruption are also of 
aestiny): but in this tragedy the ^ actor-victims ’ arc 
lofty and unsullied throughout; their weakness and 
anguish, their defeat and ruin, are due to the excessive 
predominance of the nobler over the iguobler faculties ; 
and our sympatliy is deepened by the perception that 
they are martyi’s for our general cause, tliat their loss 
is our loss, their defeat our defeat, that they are worn 
and.wasted by extreme striving for our good, that im¬ 
mense spiritual services to the race are baffied by the 
disease destroying them; and it ^Is us to think of 
' the millions ana myriads worthless or of slightest 
worth who enjoy in common with bull and drayhorse 
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that robust physical health which is alone wanting to 
those £nost worthy. Fretful with a grievous disap¬ 
pointment^ we are tempted to accuse great Nature 
^whose deference to our opinions is remarkably en¬ 
couraging) of malign mockery or stupidity in elaborat¬ 
ing those rare and supreme things^ a mighty brain and 
a noble heart, and then stinting them in the cheap 
and common nutriment of flesh and blood. She 
grudges the wood of the casket in bestowing a price¬ 
less jewdl. She forges a bhade of finest temper, then 
leaves it to rust in a broken sheath, while the world’s 
brawl and battle must be fougjit out with flails and 
pitchforks. ^ Even piety herself at so shameful a 
sight cannot refrain from all upbraidings against the 
[Mirmitting stors.’ 

In both Pascal and Leopardi the frail body ravaged 
by the miglity intellect conserved a miserable life or 
death-ill-life until the age of thirty-nine years. Both 
as mere boys and youths, self-taught and self-inspired, 
accomplished (the former in mathen^atics pure and 
applied; the latter in philology and the science of 
criticism) what would have crowned with glory the 
healthy life of a genius, wholly dedicated to one 
particular subject. Thus marvellously mature in 
* their very childhood, both renounced their first 
studies when entering upon manhood. Both by 
their writings of general interest, written in brief 
intermissions of agony and the languor born of 
agony (Pascal by his Provincial Lettersj and specially 
by his Thoughtfs; T^opardi by his Poenis, his Moral 
l^says, and his Thoughts), so far transcended the 
glory which can be reaped in any one department of 
science, that we really count it for little in the 
appraisal of Pascal’s intellect that in mathematical 
genius he was without a superior, in the appraisal 
of Leopardi’s that he was unsurpassed in the ^penius 
philologicaL 

At twelve years of age Pascal, untaught, was found 
demonstrating the thirty-second proposition of Euclid's 
first book; at sixteen ne wrote his treatise on conic 
sections; at eighteen he invented his ariBunetical 
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machine; at tweuty-three he made his faanons experi¬ 
ments on vacuums and tlie gravity of the air; after this 
age he never again applied himself to mathematical 
science, the theory of the curve termed ^roulette* 
being casually and, so to say, passively wrought out in 
his head, and written out ottliand in eight days. From 
the age of eighteen he never passed a day without 
sufferiiig. From twenty-four, and more thoroughly 
from thirty-one, he ga^e himself wholly to^relimous 
life and study. From liiirty-tive till his death he 
existed in a state of continual languor which could not 
he called life; yet during these very years he noted 
down the thoughts, which were but scattered inaterials,^ 
some rough, some finely wrought, for his great pro¬ 
jected work on Christianity. 

Leopardi from thirteen to seventeen was plunging 
profoundly into recondite erudition, writing six or 
seven volumes, not small, on the subjects of his 
studies; took to the lettere belle licfore eighteen ; 
turned his mind seriously to poetry and philosophy 
from his twenty-first year ; and, like Pascal, never hail 
a day without suffering, from his adolescence. Tlie 
letter to his friends prefixed to the Florence edition of 
his poems describes the agony and languor which had 
disabled him years before he was thirty-two ; and the 
rest of his life was but as the last four j^ears of Pascal’s. 
Yet in this maturity of long death in life he wrote 
most of his poems and the Moral JSssaye. 

The nature of the malady common to both made 
the intellect supernaturally clear, subtle, and sensitive, 
though for long intervals incapable of working owing 
to the exhaustion of its proper organ. Both have the 
perfection of Greek grace in their work; for both not 
only had supreme gifts from nature, but the infinite 
;conscientious patience of the great artist; what is 
written of the former being equ^y true of the latter: 
* he was accustomed so to elaborate all his works that 
he scarcely ever contented himself with his first 
, thoughts, however good those seemed to others; and 
he re-wrote again and again, even to right or ten Bmes, 
pieces which anyone else would have considered admir- 
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able as j^rst written.’ So the best sentences in Pascal’s 
Thoughi^ are probably the finest for simple and 
noble b^uty in the whole range of French literature; 
and the best in Leopardi’s Moral Essays (which are his 
equivalent for Pascal’s Thoughts, his own Thoughts 
moving principally in a lower plane) can hardly be 
paralleled in Italian save by the noblest in Dante’s 
Vita Numm, The style of Ixiopardi is generally more 
elaborate in its structure than uiat of Pascal; but this 
is probably due as much to the difference of the 
languages as of the men. And the superiority of the 
former in that he was a poet may be also in part due 
pQ the superiority of his language. French, which is 
delightful in chansons and the verse of comedy, can at 
loftiest be only impressively eloquent when trying to 
give metrical expression to that which is most solemn, 
beautiful, and sublime. At least wo English find it so; 
and as we can appreciate the grandeur of the eminent 
poets of the kindred l^atiii idioms, we have strong pre¬ 
sumption that tlie failure in French is the fault of the 
language and not of us, the readers. I therefore 
judge that the instinct of high genius made Pas<»l 
keep to prose; just as the same instinct made Leopardi 
give some of his loftiest moments to verse, for Italian 
metre is one of the grandest orgaTis ever built up by 
man. 

The most conspicuous coincidence between the two 
men is the preternatural clearness (suffering making 
them sensitive to a degree unimaginable by ordinary 
robust men) with which they saw the nature ot man in all 
ito strength and weakness and marvellous inconsisten¬ 
cies ; saw and felt the evil destiny of man in its naked 
and terrible truth; all the more mysterious for its 
nakedness. From this central point of coincidence 
(for the most pregnant law of identical contraries 
summed up in the proverb that extremes meet, is 
equally, true in its converse that meeting is widest 
fleparation) the two men diverge in oppo.site directions, 
Paml more feminine in soul, in despite of his virile and 
lucid intellect, becomes a saint; studying the Bible, so 
that he knows it by heart, and in this study renouncing 
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all the lieht of bis intelligence; hating and tortur* 
ing himself with heroic monomania in order td become 
a perfect Christian. Leopardi more mascolioe In soul^ 
with an equally virile and. lucid intellect^ becomes 
a .stoical pessiinist; steadfastly gazing on the dread¬ 
ful truth, recognising it in its nake^ess, refusing all 
the fond consolations of religions and other dreams. 
1 will say nothing in depreciation of religion as it was 
felt and lived up to by him. His faith, which made 
him torture himself and refuse himself to family love, 
repelling and wounding the fond hearts which yearned 
with teudernoss towards him, gave him some raptures 
of meditation, and perhajis intensified his natural 
purity and charity : it was not responsible for his long 
maturity of misery. Hoth Leopardi and Pascal were 
wretched; the sublime infidel equally with the sublime 
Christian. Wlien life in the fiesh is a long agony, life 
is miserable; in whatever creed or system it may 
clothe itself. But the religion of Pascal is responsible 
for the degradation of the philosopher as a philosopher; 
for making the man, whose intelligence was naturally 
so pure and veracious, attempt tricks of legerde¬ 
main with an intricate shuffling of texts; for making 
the austere and sincere thinker abase himself' to 
conscious paradox and sop1ii.stry, and to the moods of 
a courtesan, scolding, weeping, wheedling, imploiring, 
to convert others to a faith which his own lucid logic 
would not suffer him to establish to his own content¬ 
ment. We cannot but blush with shame for the man 
one reveres as for one’s own unworthiness, when read¬ 
ing the* later articles of the 'The tragedy 

of rascal’s life is all noble; the tragedy of his spiritual 
lifis as developed in this masterpiece of fragments is 
not all noble. 
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It is said that all men who in the beginning peopled 
the earth were created everywhere at tlie same time, 
and all infants, and were nourished by bees, goats, and 
doves, in the manner that the poets fabled of the rear¬ 
ing of Jo^e : and that the earth was much smaller than 
it is now, nearly all the regions level, the sky without 
stars, the sea not yet formed ; and that there appeared 
in th(' world much less variety and magnificence than it 
now possesses. But nevertheless mankind, taking inex¬ 
haustible delight in regarding and considering heaven 
ajid earth, wondering at them beyond measure, and 
accounting the one and the other most beautiful, and 
iiOt merely vast, but infinite in extent as in majesty and 
loveliness; nourishing themselves, moreover, with the 
most Joyous hofies, and drawing from every sensation 
of their life incredible pleasures, grew up with mucli 
content, and believed themselves to be almast com¬ 


pletely happy. Having thus fulfilled very sweetly 
childhood and early adolescence, and reached maturer 
age, they began to experience some change. For the 
fiopes, whose fruition until then they had gone on 
putting off from day to day, not being realist, they 
oegan to lose faith in them ; and to content themselves 
' with what they actually enjoyed, without the prospect 
of any increase of good, seemed to be apiinst their 
nature, particularly as the aspect of natural things and 
every part of their daily life, whether by long usage or 
because the first vivacity of their minds was diminished, 
became much less delightful and gratcfhl than in the 
be^nning. They wandered about the earth visiting 
the most remote regions, since they could easily do 
so, the districts being level, and not divided by seas, 
nor obstructed by outer difficulties; and after some 
years most of them perceived that the earth, although 
great, was not so vast as to be without well-defined 
limits; and that all tiie parts of it, and all its inhabit¬ 
ants, with but slight dimreuces, were similar one to 
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another. Wherefore their discotitent so increased, 
that they had not yet outgrown their youth, when a 
distaste for their own being became universal amongst 
them. And step by step in their maturity and yet 
more in their deolining years, satiety being converted 
into hatred, some of them arrived at such desperation 
that not enduring the light and the life, which they 
had at first loved so much, they spontaneously, some in 
one mode and some in another, ended their existence. 

It seemed dreadful to the gods that living creatures 
should prefer death to life, and destroy themselves 
without being compelled by any unavoidable circum¬ 
stance or extreme iiecessily. It cannot be told how 
much they marvelled tiiat their gifts should he 
a^^^oiinted so vile and abominable that men should with 
all their force renounce and reject them; since they 
believed they bad put in the world so much good and 
beauty, and such regulations and conditions that this 
dwelling-place ought to be not only endured but loved 
by all animals whatsoever, and most of all by men 
whose race they had formed with singular care and 
wonderful excellence. But at the same time, besides 
being touched with no little pity for the human misery 
which was so sadly manifested, they even doubted 
whether, those grievous examples being renewed and 
multiplied, the human species in a short while, in spite 
of destiny, would not wholly perish, and the world 
be deprived of that perfection which accrued to it 
from our race, and themselves of tliose honours they 
received from mankind. 

Jove therefore resolved to improve, as improvement 
seemed needful, the conditions of human life, and to 
provide it with additional means for attaining felicity. 
Men chiefly complained, he found, that things were not 
immense in greatness, nor infinite in beauty, perfection, 
and variety, as they had deemed at first; but were 
indeed very limited, all imperfect, and nearly uniform; 
and that, complaining not only of their a^^ butof their 
maturity, ana even of their youth, and desiring the 
delights of their earliest years, men ardently prayed to 
be reconverted to childhood, and in that condition to 
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remain all their lives. Tn which Jove could not 
satisfy them^ it being contrary to tlie universal laws of 
nature^^ and to those functions and uses which mankind 
OQght^ according to the divine intention and decrees, 
to exercise and fulfil. Nor could he cuinmunicate his 
own itiiinity to mortal creatures, nor make matter 
infinite, nor itilinite the perfection and felicity of things 
and men. However, he thought it expedient to extend 
the limit^ of the creation, and to further adorn and 
vary it; and having thus resolved, he enlarged the 
earth on every side, and poured into it the sea, with 
the object of diversifying tlie world’s appearance by its 
iiiter})osition between the various inhabited regions, 
and of preventing men, by the difhculties of naviga¬ 
tion, from too easily discovering its limits, while 
giving to the eye at the same time a vivid impression of 
iinmensity. At which period the new waters occupied 
the land of Atlantis, and not only it, but also other 
innumerable and very extensive tracts, although of that 
only the memory remains, preserved through countless 
ages in story and legend. Many districts he depressed, 
many filled up by raising mountains and hills, sprinkled 
the night with stars, refined an<l purified the nature of 
the air, increased the clearness and light of the day. 
Heightened and proportioned more diversely the colours 
of the heavens and the landscapes; and mixed the 
generations of mankind so that the old age of some fell 
in the same time as the youth and childhood of others. 
And having determined to multiply the appearances of 
that infinitude which men so ardently desired (since lie 
could not gratify them with the reality), and wishing to 
cherish and nourish their imaginations, from which, he 
well knew, chiefly arose the great happiness of their 
childhood, he adopted many other expedients similar 
to that of the seas; such as the creation of Echo, 
which he concealed in valleys and caverns. He filled 
the forests with the deep and hollow voices of the 
vdnds, whose motions at the same time caused a con¬ 
tinual undulation of the tree-tops. He created like¬ 
wise the brood of dreams, and chaiged them that, 
illudiug under many ibrms the minds of men, they 
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should figure to tliem that plenitude of auintelli^ble 
felicity, which even he could not create, and Uiose 
confus^ and indeterminate imaginings, which, being 
without any substantial proloty'pes, could not hi 
realised, however much men might yeani for them, 
and however willing Jove might otherwise be to gratify 
their longings. 

By these provisions of .love the spirit of man was 
i*efreshed ana renovated, and the charm and sw'eetness 
of life were in everyoise icstored, so that *they once 
more felt, loved, and admired the beauty and im¬ 
mensity ojf' oiirthly things. And this good .state lasted 
longer than the first, chiedy because of the intervals 
bciwoen the times of birth which Jove had introduced, 
so that those whom experience of life had chilled and 
wearied were refreshed by the sight of the warmtli and 
hopefulness of the young. But in process of time, the 
novelty being quite gone, the tedium and disesteem of 
life returned stronger than before, and men sank into 
such dejection that it is believed the custom then began 
which is recorded in liistories as practised by certain 
ancient peoples *, namely, that when a child was horn 
the parents and friends of the family assembled to 
mourn over the event; but when a death occurred tlie 
day was consecrated to rejoicings and congratulatory 
discourses. At last all mortals became infected with 
impiety, either because they believed themselves to be 
abandoned by Jove, or because it is the very nature of 
misery to harden and corrupt even the dispositions 
most inclined to goodness. For they are altogether 
wrong who think that human infelicity was first horn 
from the iniquities of men and their offences against 
the gods. Oil the contrary, the ill-conduct of men 
first arose from nothing else but their calamities. 

After the gods had punished the insolence of mortals 
with the deluge of Deucalion, and taken vengeance 
' fer their outrages, tlie two survivors of the universal 
destruction of our species, Deucalion and Pyrrha, oon- 

) 

* See Herodotus, tib. &, cap. 4; Strabo, Kb. 11« edit. 
Casaubon, pag. A19; Mela, Ub. S, cap. etc. 
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vinced that nothing more fortaiiate for the human 
race could happen than that it should be wholly 
extinguished^ seated themselves upon the summit of 
a cliffy and vehemently called upon death to release 
them firotn the burden of existence—so far were they 
from fearing or deploring the common lot. Neverthe¬ 
less^ admonished by Jove once more to people the 
earthy and not enduring^ in consequence of their 
wretchedness and their disdain of life, the work of 
generatio/i, they took .stones from the mountain, as 
the gods instructed them, and casting these over their 
.shoulders restored the human species. Rut Jove had 
become aware by what had passed of the true nature 
of men; and that it does not Hufhee them, like other 
animals, merely to live exempt from pain and physical 
suffering; but that, desiring always and in whatever 
condition the impossible, they torment tliemsolves the 
more with imaginary evils the less they are afflicted 
with real ones. He therefore resolved to avail himself ^ 
of other arts to conserve this miserable race; the chief 
of which were these two. The one was to inflict upon 
them real evils: the otlier to involve their lives in a 
thousand businesses and labours, so as to occupy them 
and divert them a.s mucli as possible from communion 
with their own minds, or at least from desiring that 
unknown and inipossible felicity. Wherefore he began 
by diffusing among them a multitude of diseases and 
’ an infinite number of other misfortunes, in which his 
intention was, by varying the conditions and fortunes 
of human life, to prevent satiety by leading men to 
appreciate more highly their real blessings owing to 
the contrast between them and tlie evils from which 
they were now to suffer; and moreover to so accustom 
their minds to wretchedness that the lack of positive 
pleasure in life, which they had hitherto found so hard 
to support, might now become much more tolerable to 
them. It was also his intention to break and tame the 
ferocity of mankind by compelling them to bow tho 
neck and yield to necessity, Unis uiducing them to be 
more content with tbeir lot, and curbing the vebem- 
once of tiieir desires no less by physical infirmities 
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than by mental sufferings. And jpnt^over he kneve 
that it must come to pass that men oppressed by 
diseases and calamities would be less ready than here¬ 
tofore to turn their hands against themselves, because 
they would be ci>wed and prostrated in spirit, as results 
from the habitude of suffering. For those who suffer 
are usually sanguine of an Improvement in their con* 
dition, and therefore desire to live, believing that they 
would be altogether happy could they overcome the 
evils which afflict them : .^nd tliis they always hope to 
do since their nature so persuades them. 

Then ./ovc created the teniiicsts of wind and rain, 
ai*med himself with thunder and lightning, gave to 
Neptune the trident, put the comets in revolution, and 
ordained the eclipses ; with these things and with other 
terrible signs and effects meaning to terrify mortals 
from time to time, knowing that fear and present 
dangers would reconcile to life, at least for short 
periods, not only the unhappy, but those even who 
most detested it, and were most inclined to flee 
from it, 

'riien, in order to cure the former indolence of men, 
he induced in them the need and the appetite for new 
kinds of food and drink, which could not be procured 
without much and heavy toil; whereas before the 
deluge men quenched their thirst with water only, and 
fed OTi the herbs and fruits which the earth and the 
trees ministered to them spontaneously, and on other 
simple aliments, such as even now some uncivilised 
peoples live upon, and particularly the inhabitants of 
California. He assigned to the different regions of the 
earth different climatic conditions, and divided the 
year into the four seasons. And whereas, up to that 
period, the earth's temperature had at all times been 
so uniformly benini and pleasant that men had never 
felt the need of clothing, they were now compelled to 
provide themselves with it, in order that they might 
thus at the cost of much labour counteract the muia- 
tions and Ihe inclemency of the weather. 

^ He entrusted to Mercury the task of founding the 
6tkt cities, and of introducing rivalries and discords 
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among men by.dividing them into peoples and nations, 
and firing them different languages. Jove in¬ 
structed him also to teach men song and those other 
arts, which both on account of their nature and origin 
were and still are called divine. He himself gave laws, 
conditions, and civil ordinances to the new peoples; 
and finally, wishing to bless them with an incomparable 
gift, he sent among them certain phantasms of most 
excdlent and superhuman as{>ect, to whom he dele¬ 
gated to h great extent the government and guidance 
of our ratie. These were called Justice, Virtue, Glory, 
Patriotism, and the like. Among them was one named 
f^ve, who like the rest, then first came upon earth ; 
for t>efore clothing came into use the sexes had been 
drawn towards each otlier, not by the sentiment of 
love, but by that impetus of desire which has at all 
times governed the brutes; and which. Like the desire 
for foim, depends upon appetite alone, and not upon 
any higher feeling. 

It was wonderful how much fruit these divine decrees 
bore for human life, and how much the new condition 
of men, uotwithstaiidiiig the toils, the terrors, and the 
sufferings—things before then unknown to our race— 
surpassed in comfort and sweetness that which had 
* existed before the deluge. And this result proceeded 
in great part from those wonderful phantasms, which 
men accounted now genii, now gods, and followed and 
worshipped with incredible fervour, and with vast and 
astoiiisnuig labours for a very long period; being 
chiefly excited thereto by tbeir most celebrated poete 
and artists, at whose instigation many mortals did not 
hesitate to sacrifice their blood or their lives to these 
imaginary beings, now to one of them and now to 
j^inother. And this, far from offending Jove, pleased 
him beyond measure, because, among other reasons, 
he judged that men must be so much the less willing 
to tlirow life away voluntarily as they were the more 
ready to spend it for noble and glorious causes. These 
good ordinances greatly exceeded in effect and duration 
rae precedent ones; since, although their efficacy 
grado^y declined and at Is^ altogether disappeitfecr. 
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their inflneiice lasted so long that down to a Mriod not 
iar distant from the present age, Unman life, almost 
entirely happy at first, remained for many ages easy 
enough or at least endurable. 

The decline of this coin[>Hratively happy condition 
of mankind was due to various causes; among which 
may be mentioned the many inventions which men 
discovered to provide easily and quickly for their 
needs; the great imTcase in the disparity of conditions 
and functions instituted among them by Jove when he 
founded the hrst reputdius; the indolence and vanity 
that throiigli these causes, after a long exile, again 
became prevalent; the fact that, partly owing to the 
nature of things, and partly because of the indifference 
induced by familiarity, men were no longer sensible of 
the variety' in life which .love had established, a result 
^vh:4'h always happens after long habitude; and lastly 
to other grave causes,which, as they have been described 
and expounded by other writers, 1 will not now dwell 
upon. Certain it is that men again felt that disgust 
wdth their lot which had afflicted them Itefore the 
deluge, and that they longed once more for that im¬ 
possible felicity wliicn is alike unknown and alien to 
the nature of the universe. 

But the total revolution of their fortune and the end' 
of that state which we are now wont to call antique, 
arose chiefly from a cause different from those already 
mentioned : and it was this : Among those phantasms 
so much esteemed by the ancients was one called in 
their tongues Wisdom; which, being honoured uni- 
vei'sally luce all its commnions, and being followed in 
particular by many, had no less than the others con¬ 
tributed its share to the prosperity of the past ages. 
This phantasm many and many times, indeed daily, had 
promised and vowed to its followers that it would 
show them Truth, which it said was a very great 
genius and its own master, never yet seen upon the 
earth, hut dwelling with the gods in heaven; whence 
Wisdom promised that by its own authority and fovour 
it should be brought down to earth, and induced 
- for some time to reside among men. By commerce 
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and £unilisrity with this Truth Uie human race would 
Ifaiii «uch profundity of knowledge^ so excellent a 
system of government^ such good manners^ and such a 
degree of happiness that its condition would almost 
compare with that of the gods. But how could a 
mere shadow and empty semblance realise its promises^ 
much more bring Truth to earth } So that men after 
very long believing and trusting grew aware of the 
vanity of these promises; yet being always avid for 
new thinfts^ especially through the indolence in which 
they lived; and stimulated partly by the ambition to 
rival the gc^s^ and jjartly by the desire of that beatitude 
which tlie phantasm had promised them would be ob¬ 
tained by conversation with Truths tliey demanded 
from Jove, with as much iinfiortunity as presumption, 
that he should, for some time at least, allow this most 
noble of spirits to take up its residence on earth; at 
the same time upbraiding the deity for envying them 
the benefits which they would derive from its presence, 
and renewing their ancient and odious lamentations of 
the littleness and poverty of their condition. And 
becau.se these specious phantasms, the source of so 
much benefit to the preceding ages, were now held by 
the majority in small esteem; not that men had yet 
Miscovered their illusory character, but because the 
general baseness of thought and looseness of manners 
was such tliat hardly anyone was now' influenced by 
them; they, blaspheming the greatest boon which the 
Immortals had made or could make to them, cried out 
that the earth was only thought worthy of the presence 
of the inferior genii; while the greater, to whose 
authority men would willingly bow, were not allowed 
or permitted to visit this despised portion of tlie 
universe. 

Many thin^ had already for a long time alienated the 
goodwill of Jove from men ; and among others the un- 
}>araileled vices and misdeeds, which for number and 
enormity had left far behind the wickedness which had 
been punished by the deluge. He was thoroughly 
diB|pisted> after so many trials, with the restless, iii- 
samble, immoderate human nature, which he now 
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saw tbat nothing could render tra^‘;;tiilj not to say 
happy; since no provisions for its welrare contented it^ 
no condition pleased it, and no country satisfied it. 
Even though he had been willing to augment a thou¬ 
sandfold the dimensions aiul ]>leasures of the world and 
the universe, mankind, always desirous, although 
incapable, of infinity, would quickly find these new 
conditions narrow, unlovely, and of little value. But 
at last these foolish and haughty demands so stirred 
the wrath of Jove that lie aetormined, putting' aside all 
pity, to jpmnsh for ever the hunjan race, condemning 
it for air lime to miseries much graver than those of 
the i>ast. "J'o which end he not onl^ resolved to send 
Truth to stay among men for some time as they asked, 
but to give it eternal domicile among them, making it 
their perpetual director and lord; and at the same time 
withdrawing from earth those gracious phantasms 
which he had placed there. 

The other gods were astonished at this decision, 
which, it seemed to them, was likely to lead to the 
undue exaltation of our condition and the prejudice of 
their superiority. But Jove caused them to change 
their opinion by proving to them that not all the genii, 
even the great, are essentially beneficent, and that such 
is not the character of Truth, and that it would not 
produce the same results among men as among them¬ 
selves. For whereas it made manifest to the immortals 
their own beatitude, it would, on the contrary, discover 
to men and place more clearly before their eves their 
own infelicity; proving to them, moreover, that their 
condition was no incidental or accidental circumstance, 
but was 'due to the very nature of things, and was such 
as they could by no means remedy or escape from. 
And most human evils being of such a nature that they 
are evil in the proportion that they are believed to he 
so by those who suffer from them, and more or less 
grave according to their opinion of them, it was oasy 
to judge how harmful the presence of Truth amongst 
men must be; since by its means nothing will a^tear 
more profoundly true than the faledty of all human 
blessings^ and they will realise the vanity of every* 
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thing except their own suffering. For these reasons 
they ^11 be even bereft of hope^ with which from the 
beginning until now^ more than with any other joy or 
comfort whatever, they have support^ life. And 
hoping nothing, nor seeing any worthy object to strive 
or labour for, they will mil into such a state of in¬ 
difference and abhorrence towards all worthv and 
elevated aims that the condition of the living will differ 
but little from that of the dead. But in this condition 
of despafr and inactivity they will be still tormented 
by that desire for boundless felicity which is inseparable 
from their nature, and whicsh will sting and torment 
them more than ever because it will no longer be 
mitigated or distracted by a variety of cares or of 
active employments. At the same time they will be 
deprived of the solace derived from imagination, which 
alone was able in some degree to satisfy their cravings 
after that impossible and incompreliensible felicity 
which is unattainable either by gods or men, however 
much they may yearn fur it. And (continued Jove) 
all those semblances of infinity which I have placed in 
tlie world to illude and nourish them, according to their 
desires, with vague and shadowy aspirations will l^ecome 
ineffective, because of the new ideas and new methods 
* of thinking which Truth will teach them. I^o that if 
the earth and the universe have heretofore seemed 
small to men, they will now appear quite insignificant, 
since the arcana of nature wilt do opened and revealed 
to them; and these, contrary to their present expecta¬ 
tions, will seem so much the narrower in proportion as 
their knowledge of them becomes greater. Finally, 
its phantasms having been withdrawn from the earth 
through the teachings of Trutli, by which men will 
gain full acquaintance with the nature of them, all 
valour and rectitude of thought and of deed will die 
out of human life, and men will no longer pride them¬ 
selves on their love of their country, but will again, as at 
tbe beginning, account themselves citizens of the world, 
making prom^ions of universal love towards all their 
species, uough in reality the race will consist no longer 
of communities, but of individuals; and these, liaving 
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no native country to be ^cially and no foreign 
one to hate, everyone will hate everybody else and love 
himself alone. From which condition of things, how 
many and how g)*eat troubles will surely spring it 
would be infinite to recount. Yet in spite of all their 
infelicities men will not have courage enough to end 
their existence, because the influence of lYuth will 
render them not less despicable than niiserahlc; and 
adding beyond rueasnre to the bitterness of life will 
lake from them the will i u renounce it. 

Jove having thus declared his intentions, it appeared 
to the gods that our fate would he much more' cruel 
and terrible thati it was consonant with the divine 
mercy to permit. But Jove went on to say that he was 
disposed, while removing all the other phantasms, to 
leave them the one called Love, from which they would 
derive some slight comfort. And it would not be 
allowed to Truth, although most powerful and con¬ 
tinually opposing it, to drive Love from the earth, or 
to vanquish it, save rarely. Thus the life of man, 
equally occupied in the worship of Love and of Truth, 
will be divided into two parts, and the phantasm and 
the genii will share between them the empire over the 
affairs and thoughts of mortals. Most men will be 
solicitous about these alone, save some few things of 
very minor importance. In old age the want of tlie 
consolations of love will be compensated by a kind of 
passive contentment with existence, such as is seen in 
the lower animals, and men will cherish life for its own 
sake merely, and not because of any joy or comfort 
which tlipy derive from it. 

Thus having witlidrawn from earth the blessed 
phantasms, saving only Love, the least noble of all, 
Jove sent among men Truth, and ^ve it with them 
perpetual residence and lordship. Whence followed 
all those lamentable effects which he had foreseen. 
And one very marvellous thing resulted: that whereas 
Truth before its arrival on eartii, when it had no power 
or commerce with men, had b^n honoured by them 
with a very great number of temples and sadraces; 
now that it was come upon earth with royal authority. 
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and began to be known face to face^ it so afflicted the 
miiidS'Of men and smote them with such horror that 
they, although forced to obey it, altogether refused 
to wore it, contrary to the case of all other celestial 
beings, which are the more venerated the more they 
are Imown. And while the phantasms of Justice, 
Gloiy, Virtue, and Patriotism were wont to be most 
lovefi and honoured by those over whom their influence 
was grea^st, this genius excited the fiercest maledic¬ 
tions and tlie deepest hatred from those over whom it 
exercised the greatest power. But not being able to 
evade or resist its tyranny, mortals livecl in that 
supreme misery w'hich they endure now, and always 
must endure. 

However, that pity, wliich in the minds of celestials 
is never extinguished, moved Jove not long since to 
take again into consideration the unhappy state of 
mankind, more especially because he saw that those 
among them who were most remarkable for their high 
intelligence, their noble sentiments, and their in¬ 
tegrity of conduct were, above all others, afflicted by 
the power and hard domination of Truth. It was the 
custom of the gods in tlie ancient days, when Justice, 
^V^irtue, and the other pliantasms governed human 
affairs, to visit sometimas their dominions, now one 
and now another, descending to earth and manifesting 
their presence in various ways, their visits always 
bringing some great benefit eildier to all mortals or to 
some one in particular. But when life had once more 
become corrupted and sunk in every kind of wicked¬ 
ness, they disoained for a very long time to hold any 
intercourse with men. At last, Jove, compassionating 
our extreme infelicity, asked the gods whether any of 
them were disposed to visit mankind, as they had 
formerly been accustomed to do, to comfort them in 
their misery, and especially those among them who 
showed themselves deserving of a better fate. Where¬ 
on, all the others keeping silent. Love, the son of the 
Celestial Venus, like in name to the phantasm thus 
called, but in nature, virtue, and actions most unlike, 
moved by that spirit of compassion which distinguishes 
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him above all the gods^ offered hkTiself to undertake 
the mission proposed by Jove^ and to descend from 
heaven^ whence never before had he withdrawn him¬ 
self^ since he was so ineffably dear to the gods that 
they had never before allowed him to depai*t ^om their 
society even for an instant. It is true^ indeed^ that 
many of the ancients, deceived by the transformations 
and divers frauds of the phantasm called by the same 
name; believed themselves to have received ^om time 
to time tokens of th^ presence of the great god 
amongst them ; hat it is certain that he never visited 
mortis before they were subjected to the donunation 
of 'l>ath. And since that time he has only very 
rarely descended to earth, and for brief periods; partly 
because of the general unworthiness of the human 
race, and jjartly because the gods could hardly endure 
his absence. When he does visit the earth he takes up 
his abode in the amiable and tender hearts of generous 
and magnanimous persons, and diffuses therein, for 
the short period he remains, a strange and wonderful 
serenity, and fills them with affections so noble, and 
of such virtue and force, that they experience a 
sensation hitherto unknown to them, namely, a feeling 
of real beatitude, and not a mere illusive semblance 
of it. Sometimes, though all too rarely, he unites 
two such hearts, which he binds together inducing 
in them a reciprocal ardour and desire. Inis happy 
condition is often fervently prayed for by those who 
have once been favoured by tne god; but Jove seldom 
permits him to gratify their desires, because the felicity 
arising ^om such a blessing resembles too nearly that 
of the deities themselves. But merely to experience 
in one’s self the presence of this divinity is a happi¬ 
ness such as transcends all others that have ever mn 
known to mankind. Where Love is, around him, 
although seen only by those whom he fiivours, are 
congregated those beautiful phantasms which Jove 
banished from earth, but which Love brings back again. 
For this he has Jove’s permisrion; nor can Truth, 
though most hostile to these phantasms, and neatly 
resenting their reappearance, resist their inmienoe^ 
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for the genii may not dispute tlie will of the gods. 
And inasmuch as the fates endowed Ijove with eternal 
youth, so in consonance with his nature he fulfils in 
some degree that first desire of men^ which was that they 
might have their youth restored to them. For in the 
minds which he elects to inhabit he revives and makes 
green again, whilst he remains tliere, the infinite hope 
and the beautiful and dear imaginations of their tender 
years. Many mortals, ignorant of and incapable of his 
delights,*continually mock and slander him with un¬ 
bridled audacity ; but he is deaf to tlieir insults, and if 
he heard would not punish them, being by nature so 
mild and magnanimous. And, moreover, tlie immor¬ 
tals, satisfied with the vengeance they have taken on 
all our species, and the incurable misery which afflicts 
it, heed not the partienlar offences of man ; nor are 
the fraudulent .and the unjust and the contemners of 
the gods otherwise specially punished than by lieing, 
even by their very nature, alienated from the divine ' 
grace. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN HERCULES 

AND ATLAS 

Herculea, Father Atlas, Jove sends me and tells me 
to salute you, and in case you are weary of your 
burden 1 am to take it on my shoulders for some hours, 
as 1 did 1 forget how many ages since, wlule you take 
breath and r^ a little. 

I thank you, dear little Hercules, and I am 
much obliged also to Jove. But the world* has now 
become so light, that this cloak which I wear to shield 

* Although Atlas is commonly said to sustain the 
heavens, it may be seen in Odywey, Book i., v. 52 etteq,^ 
and in ^e Prometheus of iBschylus, v. 347 et eeq., that 
the ancients also fabled that he supported the eaith. 
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me the snow is heavier on me and were it not 
that the will of Jove forces me to stand stil.1 here 
balancing* this ball ou my back, I would put it under 
my arm or in my pocket, or let it dangle from a hair of 
my beard, and go about my business. 

ffermle». How the deuce has it got so light? I 
observe, indeed, that its form has changed, and that it 
has taken the form of a roil, and is no longer spherical 
as it was at the tijne I siodied cosmography w^en f was 
about to make that long voyage with the Argonauts; 
but still, I don’t understand \vhy it should be less 
weighty than it used to l>c. 

Atins, 1 don’t know the reason ; but as to the fact, 
you may assure yourself of it at once if you will but 
take it in your hand for a moment. 

Mermfea. By the faith of Hercules, if 1 had not 
felt it I would never have believed it. But what is this 
other novelty I remark ? When I carried it before it 
throbbed strongly on my back as the hearts of animals 
' throb ; and there was a continuous buying noise from 
it as if it were a wasps’ nest. But now it is like a 
watch whose spring has been broken, and is quite 
motionless; ana an to the buzzing, 1 hear not the 
fsiiitest murmur of it. 

Atias. As to this also 1 don’t know what to say, 
except that it is a long time now since the earth ceased 
to make any perceptible movement or sound ; and 1 had 
kt first a very great suspicion that it was dead, and 1 ex¬ 
pected from day to day to be infected with its corruption, 
so that 1 pondered how and where it could be buried, 
and what epitaph 1 could place over it. But when 1 
saw that it did not rot 1 concluded that from an 
animal, which it was at first, it had been turned into a 
plant, like Daphne and so many others, and that this 
was the cause why it did not breathe or move. 1 
doubt, even now, whether it will not soon strike its 
roots into my shoulders and fix itself there. 

HettotUes, I rather think that it is asleep, and that 
its slumber is Hke that of Epimeuides'*’, that lasted 

* See Pliny, Diogenes Laertius, Apolionius, etc. 
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ball a century or more; or case possibly res^bles. 
that ol Hermotimus’**’^ whose soul issued from his body 
whenever it pleased^ and remained absent for many 
years^ wandering* at pleasure through various countries, 
and then returned : until at last his friends, to end. 
such pranks, burned the body; so that when the spirit 
returned to re-enter its home it found itself without 
one, and must therefore either lodge in some other 
body or go to an inn. tint to make sure that the earth 
shall not*slccp for ever, or that some friend or 
benefactor, thinking it dead, sliall not set it on tire, I 
propose to try some mode of awakening it. 

Ai/a». Good ; hut what mode ? 

HermltiS. I would give it a good knock with my 
club, hut for fear that I might f*rush it and make a 
pancake of it, or perhaps crack it like an egg, seeing 
that its shell must now have become so light and thin. 
Besides, I do not feel sure that its inhabitants, who in 
my days were as willing to encounter lions as they now 
arc heas, would not die from the shock. I think it will 
be best for me to lay down my club, and for you to lay 
aside your cloak, so that we may have a game at catch- 
ball with the poor little globe, i am sorry that I haven't 
brought with me the gauntlets and rackets which 
Mercury and I use when we play in Jove's house or in 
the garden; but we shall do very well with our bare 
hands. 

• Atlas, A capital idea: but what if your fathef; ' 
seeing us at play, should take it into his head to make 
a third in the game, and, hurling one of his thunder¬ 
bolts at us, precipitate us 1 know not whither, even as 
Phaethon was pitehed into the Po ! 

Hejpmhs, No fear of that: I’m not Phaethon, the 
son df a poet, but the sou of Jove himself. If the 
poets formerly peopled cities by the music of their 
lyres, I have vigour enough to unpeople heaven and 
ear til to the sound of my club. As for tha thunderbolt, 

I would send it Hying with a single kick above the 
topmost attic of the universe. Be assured that even if 

* See Apollonius, Pliny, Teitnllian, etc. 
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a wliim took me to make use of f^ve or six 8tm*9 for a 
^me at cobnuts^ or to use a comet as a slingf, holding 
it by the tail^ to throw stoues at a mark^ or even to 
nse the suii itself to play at ball with, my &tlier would 
pretend not to see. Besides;, our intention in this game 
is to do good to the wnrid^ and not like Phaethon’s, who 
only wanted to show his fleetuess to tlie Hours^ who 
assisted him to mount when he got into his car^ and to 
acquire the reputation of a goo<l charioteer with 
Andromeda and Caliii^lo and tiie other fair'constella¬ 
tions^ to whom it is said he Hung in. passing bouquets 
of rays and comfits of light; and who, in short, only 
W'anted to make a fine show of liimself before the gods 
in that day’s excursion, w'liieli took place on a holiday. 
f5io don't trouble yourself about my father’s anger, for 
whatever may liappen I’ll guarantee you against harm. 
So no more words: take off your cloak and pitch the ball. 

Atla«. I must do as you bid me, whether willing or 
unwilling, since you are vigorous and well armed, 
while 1 am old and weaponless. But take care at 
least not to let it fall, so that it may not get fresh 
swellings, or that parts of it may not be fractured or 
broken off, as happened w'hen Sicily was separated 
from Italy, and Africa from Spain. And mind that no 
splinter of it gets detached, such as a province or 
a kingdom, tor that might give rise to a war. 

JJpTcules. Have no fear for me. 

Atlas. To you the ball. Do you see how lopsided 
it goes because of its altered shape ? 

Hercules, Come, hit harder, your strokes don’t 
reach me. 

Atlas. That is because the wind is south-west. Its it 
usualW is here, and the ball is so light that it is borne 
out of its course. 

Hercules. Yes, it has always been used tp sail 
before the wind. 

Atlas. In truth, it would be well dona if we puffed 
it out, for it has no more bounce in it now than a 
melon. 

Hercules. That is (|uite a new fault, for anciently it 
bounded and leaped like a goat. 
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FASHION AND DkATH 

Atla^. Ran qnick there; miick^ [ say ; take care for 
God’s sake lest it fall: bad luck to the moment that 
brought you here! 

ffermles. You threw it so wide and so low that 
1 couldn’t have caught it, even if 1 had hurried so a$ 
to break my neck. Alas ! poor little thing, how are 
you? Do you feel hurt anywhere? Not a breath to 
be heard, not a soul moves ; it is clear they are all still 
asleep. 

Athit, Give it back to me, by all the horns of the 
Styx, that 1 may settle it again on my shoulders ; and 
you take up your club and get back to heaven as soon 
as you can, and excuse me to Jove for this accident, 
which was all your fault. 

IlercuJes. I wdll do so. For many ages there has 
dwelt in the house of my father a pf>et named Horace, 
admitted as court poet at the instance of Augustus, 
who wavS deified by Jove out of regard to tlie Homan 
power. This poet keeps ctianting certain odes of his, 
in one of which he ssays that the just man would 
remain unmoved, even if the world should fall. It 
looks now as if all men are just, for the world has 
fallen and no one has moved. 

^ At/di/. Who doubts the justice of men ? Hut don’t 
stay here losing time, but hurry up as quickly as 
possible, and exculpate me with your father; for 1 am 
expecting every moment a thunderbolt which will 
transform me from Atlas into Etna. 


DIALOGUE OF FASHION AND 

DEATH 

FaskUm, Madam Death! Madam Death ! 

DeatA Wait till your hour comes, and then you 
will not need to call me. 

Faahkn, Madam Death! 
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Death. Go to the 4evil. I ahali come to yon wben 
you doti^t want me. 

FaMm. As if I were not immortal! 

Death, Immortal ? ^ More than a thousand years 
are past already’ siuoc the times of the immortals 
ended. 

Fashion. So, Madam, you quote Petrarch as if you 
were an Italian lyrist of the Afteentii or eighteenth 
century! 

Death. I love the por^ns of Petrarch, because in one 
of them he celebrates my Triumph, and because he 
continually refers to me. But i>c good enough to 
leave me. 

Fashion. One moment! By your love of the seven 
capital sijis, stop a little and look at me. 

Death. 1 am doing so. 

Fashion. Don’t you know me ? 

Death. You ought to know that my sight is bad, 
and that I liave no spectacles, for the English make 
none to suit me; and if they did I linvc no nose on 
which to put them. 

Fashion. I am Fashion, your sister. 

Death. My sister,^ 

Fashion. Yes; do y<m not remember that we are 
both the children of Decay ? 

Death. What have I, who am the chief foe of 
memory, to do with remembering ? 

Fashion. But 1 well remember it; and 1 know that 
botli of IIS are ever engaged in changing and destroy¬ 
ing all things here below, though you accomplish this 
object in one way, and 1 in another. 

Death. If you are not speaking with your own 
thoughts, or with someone inside your throat, be good 
enough to raise your voice and articulate your words 
more distinctly; for if you keep on mumbling between 
your teeth with that small spider voice, you had better 
talk to me some other time, since my hearing, as you 
ought to know, is no better than my sight. 

Fashion. Although it is contrai^ to good manners, 
and in France it is unusual to speak so as to be heard, 
yet aa we are sisters, and so need not stand upon 
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ceremony between ourselves^ I will speak as you wish. 
I say that our common nature and custom is to con- 
tinu^y renew the world; but whereas you have from 
the beginning attacked the constitutions and lives of 
men^ I am content for the most part to control their 
hair^ beards^ costumes^ furniture^ dwelling-places^ and 
the like. It is^ however^ a fact that 1 sometimes play 
tricks which are in some respects like your own; as^ 
for instance^ 1 iiidnce men to oore holes in their ears, 
their lips* or their noses, and to torture themselves by 
fastening baubles in them. Sometimes 1 persuade 
them to burn themselves with red-hot stamps, which 
they use under the belief that they are increasing 
their beauty. I cause them to shape the heads of their 
in&nis with bandages and other appliance?, making it 
obligatory that all the men of one nation should have 
heads of tin* same form, which is still the rule in some 
^larts of Asia and America. I cripple people by 
causing them to wear shoes too small tor them; 
and make women wear corsets so tigb.t that they can 
scarcely breathe, and their eyes almost start from their 
sockets, lliere is no end to the follies of this kind 
which 1 induce them to commit. In general, I per- 
^suade and constrain all men wlio wisli to enjoy the 
good opinion of their fellows to support daily a thou¬ 
sand fati^es and a thousand discomforts, and often 
pains aiHi injuries; nay, they will even die sometimes 
tor the love they bear me. I will not sjicak of tlie 
headaches, the colds, the catarrhs, the fevers of all 
descriptions—quotidian, tertian, quartiui —wliich men 
subject themselves to for my sake; being always will¬ 
ing to shiver with cold, or stifle with heat, if it is my 
will that their shoulders shall he covered with wool 
and their breasts with cotton. In fact, they obey my 
commands in all things, however much they may harm 
themselves thereby. 

Death, In faith, I am now convinced that you are 
my sister, and will hold it to be as sure as death, 
without Imvii^ a certificate from the parish priest for 
it. But staumng still makes me iaint; so, if yon are 
able, we will run, only I warn you that 1 go very 
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^ickly^ and so you must mind yda don’t break down. 
While we run you can tell me your business^ or^ if you 
are unable to koep pace with me^ I will> at all events, 

{ iromise you, in consideration of our relationship, to 
eave you all my goods at my death, and so, wiping 
you all good wishes, we will part. 

Fashion, If we raced together for a prize, I know 
not wliich of us would win; for if you can run fast, I 
can go at a gallop; and if staying in one spot makes 
you mint, it is death to me. So let us start dfP, and as 
we run we will speak of our affairs. 

JDeaih. So let it be. And since we are sisters, 1 
think yon ought to help me in some way to do my 
business. 

Fankion, 1 have already done much for you in the 
past—far more tlian you imagine. To begin with, I, 
who annul and change all other customs whatsoever, 
have never permitted the custom of dying to be discon- 
tinned, and thus it has endured from the beginning of 
the world unto this day. 

Death. A great wonder, indeed, that you have not 
done what it was not in your power to do! 

Fashion. Not in my power, eh.^ Let me tell you 
that you know nothing of the power of Fashion. 

Death, Very good; we’ll talk about this when it 
has become the custom not to die. But in the mean¬ 
time, 1 want you, like a good sister, to help me to 
obtain the contrary result more easily and quicldy l^an 
it has hitlierto been effected. 

Fashion. I have already mentioned some of the 
things which I have done for your benefit, but they 
are trifles in comparison with those which 1 will now 
unfold. Somewhat in all times, but chiefiy in these 
(lays, 1 have, in order to serve your interests, brought 
into disuse and forgetfulness those manly labours and 
exercises which conduce so much to the bodily weli- 
being, and introduced or brought into esteem epunttess 
others that weaken the body m a thousand ways and 
f. thus shorten life. Moreover, I have establi^ed in the 
world such ordinances and habits that life itself, 
whether that of the fiesh or the spirit, is rather dead 
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tbau insomuch that this af?e may well be termed 
the age of death. And whereas of old you liad no 
other estates but graves and caverns where you sow'ed 
bones and ashes in darkness^ which are seeds that bear 
no fruity you have now hne properties above ground^ and 
subjects whoj though they go to and fro on the earth, 
are nevertheless from their birth entirely yours, and 
whom you may claim whenever you will. And further¬ 
more, wliile formerly you were generally hated and 
vituperated, now, tln*ough my action, things have come 
to such a pass that all intelligent persons esteem and 
extol you, preferring you to life, and call upon you 
continually as their greatest hope. Finally, having 
observed that many men boasted that they would make 
themselves iinmoi^al—that is, tliat their better part 
would survive your malice—although I knew that 
these boasts were mere folly, and that if they lived, 
as they thought they would, in the memories of man¬ 
kind, such remembrance could in no degree profit' 
them, since they would no more enjoy it than they 
would suffer from the humidity of their sepulchres; I 
say that because this expectation of human fame 
seemed somewhat to diminish your honour and reputa¬ 
tion, I have made it unfashionable to seek for it, and 
* have also prevented its attainment, even in cases where 
it is really merited. So that now when a man dies, 
you may rest assured that not a particle of him sur¬ 
vives : he is swallowed up by the grave even as a little 
fish is swallowed in a mouthful—head and tail and all. 
These things, which I think you will own are not 
trifles, 1 have done hitherto for love of you, and with 
the object of increasing your power, and not unsuc¬ 
cessfully. And with this object I am disposed to con- 
tinue my labours, and therefore 1 have sought you out 
in order to make a proposal that henceforth we shall 
not separate, since if we keep together we shall be the 
better able to contrive means for the promotion of our 
common en^, and shall also be able to put them more 
effectually into operation. 

Death, A very good plan, and I am very willing to’ 
adopt it. 
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PHIZES PROPOSED BY THE 
ACADEMY OF SILLOGRAPHS 

Thk Acmleniy of Sillo^raph»>, in acrorilance with its 
leading object, desiring to further as much as possible 
the public welfare, and esti'emiiig nothing to be more 
ccvnducive to this end to aid in pron/foting the 
progress and the tendencies 

Of this inoai; fortunate age in which we live, 

as an illustrious poet has said, has taken into its serious 
consideration the (pialitics and nature of our time, and 
after long and mature investigation has concluded that 
our ora is best to be described as the age of niaehiiies, 
not only because the men of to-day live and act more 
inccdianic^lly than those of past ages, but also on 
account of the great number of macliines which have 
been recently invented and utilised for so many pur¬ 
poses, so that now it may almost be said that the busi¬ 
ness of life is carried on by machines and not by men. 
In which circumstance tlie Academy rejoices, not so 
much because of the conveniences resulting from these* 
Inventions as for two reasons which it considers liiglily 
important, although they arc generally overlooked. 
One is that it hopes in course of time the functions of 
machinery may bo so extended as to comprehend not 
only material but also spiritual matters, so tliat as we 
are now motected by machines from injury by light¬ 
ning, hailstorms, and other evils of the kind, so from 
time to time there will be invented, for instance 
(begging pardoii for the novel names), an envy-defence, 
a calumny-guard, a periidy-^hield or fraud-screen, a 
safety»wire or other device that will preserve men from 
, egoti^, or from the dominion of medioodty, from the 
peosperit}' of the stupid and the wicked, the prevalent 
of mdifierence, the unhappiness of the wise, the 
<^gopd, and the magnanimous, and from the other mis* 
im^unes against which for many pust ages and now 
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men hiiTe been and are less able to gtiard themselves 
than from the effects of lightning or hailstorms. Tlie 
other otid more important consideration arises from 
the tact that the most profound philosophers agree in 
their despair of ever being able to cure the many 
defects of the human race, declaring them to be much 
greater and more numerous than its virtues, and bold* 
iiig it for certiiiii that it would be easier to remake it 
altogether, or to substitute a new species for it, than 
to amend* it, on which account the Ac;ademy of Sillo- 
graphs recommend that men should withdraw from the 
business of life, and give place little by little to 
machines. And being resolved to ;issist in promoting 
as far as possible the new order of things, it now pro¬ 
poses to pre.sent three prizes to the inventors of the 
three following machines: 

llie first machine is one which shall he ca|Kihle of 
acting the part of a true friend; one who will jiot 
mock at or censure his friend vvlicu absent; who will 
not fail to defend him when lie hears him dispraised or 
ridiculed ; who is too loyal to friendship to care to gain 
a reputation for wit or smartness at his (‘ornrade’s ex¬ 
pense ; who will not divulge a secret which has been 
confided to him merely from love of gossip, or in order 
*to make an ostentatious display of his suiierior infor¬ 
mation ; who will not abuse the intimacy and trust 
reposed in him by his friend in order to siir[>ass or sup¬ 
plant him, nor envy his good fortune; hut who will he 
solicitous for his welfare, watchful to pi’cvent or refjair 
his misfortunes, aitd always ready to assist him by 
deeds rather than words. For the other qualities 
required in this automaton, reference should he made 
to the treatises on Friendship of (.Jicero and of the 
Marquise de Lambert. The Academy considers that 
the construction of such a machine ought not to be 
accounted impossible or even extremely difficult; for, 
not to mention the automata of Regiomontanus, Vau- 
canson, and others, and that which in London drew 
figures and portraits, and wrote to anvone’s dictation, 
machines have even been invented wnich are capable 
of playing chess. Now, in the judgment of many sages 
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human life iifs no more than a game> and some even 
assert that many games are not so frivolous as it is, 
and they name in particular the game of chess, which 
is, they say, a thing more rntionaliy conceived, and 
the conditions which govern it are more wisely ordered 
than those of man’s existence. Pindar has said that 
life is a thing no more substantial than the shadow of 
u dream, ana if so it ought not to be difficult for an 
automaton to discharge its functions. As to speech, 
there seems no reason to doubt that men have the 
power of l>e*slowing it upon the machines they con¬ 
struct, this having been proved by various examples, 
and ill ^Tarticular by those of the statue of Memnon and 
the head fabricated by Albertus Magnus, which latter 
was so loquacious that 'Ihomas Aquinas lost patience 
with it and broke it. And if the parrot of Nevers, 
whose story Cresset has related in his Vert-vert 
(though it is true that that was an animal), knew how 
to answer and speak to the point, why should it not be 
possible for the mind of man to imagine, and his hands 
to construct, a machine which should have as much 
intelligence as that bird? But it ought not to be 
so loquacious as the said parrot, or othens which are 
every day seen and heard ; nor must it, like the head^ 
made by Albertus Magnus, chatter so incessantly as to 
provoke the hearer to break it. llie inventor of this 
machine will receive as prize a gold medal of the value 
of four hundred seci'hmi^ which will bear on one side 
the figures of Pylados and Orestes, and on the other 
the name of the prize-winner, with this inscription, 
^ First Kealiser of tlie x\ntique Fables.^ 

The second machine must be an artificial steam man, 
constructed for the purpose of performing virtuous and 
magnanimous actions. The Academy considers that, 
since all other means have fiiiled, steam ought to be 
able to communicate to an automaton the desire and 
power of performing noble and glorious deeds. All 
who undertake to attempt to construct this machine 
are referred to works of poetry and romance, in which 
'they will find described the qualities and functions 
witn which this automaton should be endowed. The 
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inventor’s reward shall be a gold medal weighing four 
hundred and fifty zecchini, stamped on the obverse 
with a design symbolising the golden age, and on the 
reverse the prize-winner's name, with this inscription 
taken from the fourth eclogue of Virgil, ^ Quoferrea 
primum desinet ae Mo mrget gens mirea mundo,' 

The third machine should be constructed so as to 
realise the ideal woman, such as she was delineated by 
Count Baldassar Castigllone in his book entitled The 
Courtier, find as she has been described by other writers 
whose works can be easily procured, llie models 
found in these liooks should be carefully studied, com¬ 
pared, and followed. Nor should the invention of 
such a machine appear impossible to the men of these 
days, since Pygmalion, ages ago, when science was in 
its infancy, was able to fashion a wife for himself, who 
was, so it is said, the best wife who has ever existed. 
To the constructor of this machine shall be allotted a 
gold medal weighing five hundred mrcAmt, bearing on 
one side the figure of the Arabian Phcpiiix of Alcta- 
stasio, perched on a tree of European origin; and on 
the other the name of the prize-winner, with the 
inscription, 'Inventor of Faithful Women and Con¬ 
jugal Felicity.* 

llie Academy lias resolved that, in order to meet the 
expenses which the giving of these prizes will entail, 
there shall he allotted all that was found in the satchel 
of Diogenes, at one time secretary to the Academy; 
or one of the three golden asses that formerly belongetl 
to three distinguished members of the association, 
namely Apuleius, Firenzuola, and Machiavelli, all 
which effects were bequeathed to the Academy by the 
last wills and testaments of the above-named, as will be 
found duly recorded in its transactions. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A SPRITE 
AND A GNOME 


SprUe. Oh, arc you hero, son of Sabazin^? Whither 
go you? 

f^nonie. My father lino w nt me to find ou** what the 
douce these rascally men are plottinjUf now. lie is very 
suspicions about them_, because for some time past they 
have not distur betl us, and in all our realm * there is 
not one t4» be seen. 11c thinks they must be making: 
some grpat change in their affairs; and wonders whether 
they have retiirned to their ancient system of bartering 
sheep, instead of using gold and silver in their deal¬ 
ings, or whether the civilised nations are content with 
notes instead of cash, as they have sometimes been 
Ix'fore; or Avith glass beads like the barbarians. 
Possibly they may have revived the laws of Lycurgus— 
though that seems to him very unlikely. 

Sprite. * Vainly you seek for them, for they are dead,* 
as was said at the close of a tragctly in which all the 
leading characters were slain. 

Gnome. VVliat do you mean ? 

Sprite. 1 mean that sill men are dead, and the race is 
extinct. 

Gnome. Oh, that is news to put in the ^pers! But 
how is it that none of them have as yet printed it ? 

Sprite. Blockhead! don’t you see that since men no 
longer exist there will be no more newspapers ? 

Gnome. You are right. But how in future shall we 
learn the news of the world } 

Sprite. What news ? 'fhat the .sun has risen or set, 
tliat the weather is warm or cold, that here or there 
it has rained or snowed, or that there has been a storm 
somewhere } Now that men no longer exist. Fortune 

* It is perhaps needless to say that a Gnome is a spirit 
of the earth, while a Sprite FoUetto * in the origined) 
is a spirit of the ait.^SdUor. 
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has taken off her bandage and put on spectacles. She 
has hung her wheel on a hook, and now sits with her 
arms crossed, looking on at the world’s affairs without 
interfering with them. For there are no empires now 
which keep on enlarging themselves until they burst 
like so many bubbles, since they have all disappeared. 
Warffire has ceased, and the years are as much like each 
other as one egg is like another. 

Gnome. As no more almanacs will l>e printed we 
shall nevef* be able to tell what day of the month it is. 

Sprite. A great misfortune, truly ! But the moon 
will not therefore lose her way. 

Gnome. And the days of the week will be henceforth 
nameless. 

Sjyrite. What! Do you tear that if you don’t call 
them by name they won’t come round as usual ? Or 
do you think that when they have once gone piust they 
will return if you call on them by name.^ 

Gnome. We sliall no longer be able to keep count of 
the years. 

Sprite. Well, we can pretend wc are still young 
when youth is past; and keeping no accr)unt of the 
years wc shall grieve the less over them. Even when 
we are verj' old wc shall not be exjiecting death every 
hay. 

Gnome. But how have these rascals come to an end ? 

Sprite. Many were killed in wariarc; some were 
drowned; some were eaten by cannibals ; many com¬ 
mitted suicide ; some perished by stagnating in idle¬ 
ness, others by distilling their brains into books, and 
yet more through gluttony, debauchery, and a thousand 
other excesses. In short, they studieil in every way 
to act contrary to their nature, and to do themselves 
harm. 

Gnome. Still, 1 cannot understand how a whole race 
of animals could be destroyed in the way you describe. 

Sprite. I should have thouglit that such a learned 
geolonst as you are would know well Uiat this is no 
new ming. Many kinds of animals existed formerly 
which are now extinct, and nothing remains of them 
save a few petrified skeletons. And yet these creatures 
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never used any of the means which men adopted in 
order to bring about their own destruction. 

Gnome. Yes, you are right. 1 only wish that one or 
two of the rogues could be resuscitated, so that we 
might see what they would think when they found that 
all other things were going on as usual, in spite of their 
disappearance. They always imagined that the world 
was muiutained solely for their benefit. 

Sprite. ''Fhey couhi ne-e’’ realise the fact that it was 
created and is niairitaincd for the use of the "sprites. 

Gnome. You sjjeak like a true sprite ; but, of course, 
you are only joking. 

Sprite. Joking ! Why, 1 was never more serious in 
uiy life. 

Gpytme. Stop that buffoonery. Who does not know 
that the world was created for the gnomes } 

Sprite. For the gnomes who live underground. 
Tliat is the best joke I have ever heard. What is the 
use of the suii, the moon, the air, the sea, the fields, 
and the woods to the gnomes ? 

Gnome. And what is the use of the gold and silver 
mines and all the rest of the earth, except its outer 
skin, to the sprites? 

Sprite. Well, well, we will agree to differ on this 
matter. Even li 2 aTds and gnats, 1 sup])ose, believe 
that the world w;is made and planned for their welffire. 
Tiet each one retain his own opinion, since nothing can 
ever drive it out of his head. All I will say is tbis— 
that had 1 not been born a sprite I .should despise my¬ 
self. 

Gnome: It would have been the same with me if 1 
had not been bom a gnome. I should like to hear now 
what excuses men would make for their former pre¬ 
sumption, which caused them, among many other 
misdeeds, to burrow deeply in the earth, and take to 
themselves our property by force, pretending that it 
belonged to them. Nature, said Ibey, bad buried and 
bidden it away in sport, just to see whether they were 
clever enough to discover it and appropriate it. 

Sprite. Inat was always their way. They net only 
believed that everything in or on the earth existed we 
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their benefit, but that all other things in comparison 
with them were of no consequence whatever. They 
called the petty changes in their affairs revolutions of 
the world, and styled the history of mankind the 
history of the world, although there are upon the 
earth perhaps as many different species of animals, not 
to mention inanimate things, as there are of in¬ 
dividual men. Yet all these animals, which men sup¬ 
posed had been created expressly for their use, were 
quite uncftnscious of these wonderful revolutions ! 

Gnome. Did they think that fleas and gnats were 
made for tlieir benefit ? 

Sprite. Oil, yes ! In order to teach them patience, 
they said. 

(^ome. As if there would have*, been nothing to try 
their patience if fleas liad not existt‘d ! 

Sprite, Pigs, according to a certain pliilosopher 
named Chrysippus, were pieces of flesh expressly pre¬ 
pared by nature to satisfy the appetites of men ; and 
their souls, he said, were bestowed upon them to 
serve the purpose of salt —that is, to prevent them 
from putrifying. 

Gnmne. If ('hrj'sippus had bad in his brain a little 
salt instead of soul he would not liave imagined suclt 
absurdity. 

Sprite. And here's another pleasantry: there are 
innumerable species of animals which have never been 
seen or known by man their master, either because 
they live in places which he has never visited, or 
because tliey are so minute that they are invisible to 
him. Very many were only discovered during the last 
days of mankind. Tlie like may be said of phiiits aud 
of many other thin^. Similarly, when from time to 
time, by means of their telescopes, they perceived 
some star or planet which had for countless ages 
remained unknown to them, they fortliwith entered it 
in the catalogue of their possessions, as though they 
thought that the constellations were no more than so 
many candles hung up aloft to give light to their lord- 
shijM, who were oRen very busy during the night. 

Gnome. Yes; and when in summer-time they saw 
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thofle meteor-flames, which in certain nights shoot 
through the sky,, they fancied that they were spirits 
who were ougaged in snufhng the star-candles to serve 
their coiivenieuce. 

Sprite, Yet now that I'uey have all disappeared the 
earth does not seem to miss them : the rivers continue 
to flow_, and the sea docs not dry up, although it is no 
longer used for commerce and navigation. 

Gnome, The .“tars and tho planets still rise and set; 
nor have they put or imiuniiiig. 

Sprite. Neither has the sun plastered his visage with 
rust, os he did, according to V irgil, when Caesar died, 
about whom he cfuicernod himself, I lielieve, as much 
as did the statue of Ponipey. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN MALAMBUUNO 
AND FAllFARELLO 

Mat. Spirits of the abyss, Farfarello, (hriatto, 
Bacouero, Astarotte, Alichino, or whatever you are 
called, r conjure you in the name of Be«hcebub, and 
command you by the virtue of mv art, which can 
chaiira the mwni's course aud nail the suii in the 
middle of the heavens; come, one of you, with free 
charter from your prince and full power to employ all 
the forces of nell in my service. 

I'ar. I am here. 

Mai. Who are you ? 

J>^ar. Farfarello, at your service. 

Mai. Do you bring with you the commission of 
Beelzebub ? 

Far. Yes; and 1 can do for you all that my king 
could do, and more than could be done by all other 
creatures together. 

Mai* It is well. 1 have a desire which I want you 
to satisfy. 
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JFVir., You shall be obeyed. What would you? 
Nobility surpassing that of the Atridie? 

Jfa/. No. 

Far, Riches greater than will be found in the city 
of Manoa when it is discovered ? 

Mai No. 

Far. An empire as groat as that which it is said was 
once dreamt of by Charles the Fifth ? 

Mai No. 

Far. you have a mistress chaster than 

Penelope ? 

Mai No. Only a fool would ask such a thing from 
the devil. 

Fur. Would you have lioiioiirs and prosperity in 
spite of your evil conduct.^ 

Mai Rather should I need the devil if 1 wanted the 
contrary. 

Far. Then what do you want } 

Mai Make me happy for an instant. 

Far. I cannot. 

Mai Why not ? 

Far. I swear to you on my conscience that 1 cannot 
do it. 

Mai On the conscience of an honest devil 
* Far. Yes, certainly. Ihere are honest devils as 
there are honest men. 

Mai Depend upon it, if you don’t do what I wish 
' without more words 1 will tie you up by your tail to one 
of these beams. 

Far. It would be easier for you to kill me than for 
me to satisfy your demand. 

Mol. Go back, then, with my malediction, and let 
Beelzebub come here himself. 

Far. If Beelzebub came himself attended by all the 
inhabitants of the Inferno, including the dwellers in 
the Giudecca,^ he could not make you happy, nor any 
of your species, any more than 1 can. 

Mai, Not even for a moment? 

* The Giudecca is the fourth sphere of the ninth and 
lowest circle of Hell in Dante's Infamo. It takes its 
name from Judos Iscariot. 
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Far. Tt is just as impassible f<iT a momentj half ^ 
momeiitj or the thousandth j»art of a moment^ as for 
a whole lifetime. 

MaL Weil; though you cannot make me happy in 
any way, yet surely you can at least free me from 
absolute misery? 

Far. Yes, on condition that you cease to love your¬ 
self above all else. 

Mai. That wil] onlv be possible when I api dead. 

Far. No animal can do it during life; and the nature 
of man more e«:pecially is such tliat he will sacrifice 
anything rather than his love of self. 

Mid. True. 

Fur. Tiierefore, since you love yourself with the 
groate.st love of wliicli yon are capable, you necessarily 
flcsiro ill the utmost degree your own happiness; and 
as this desire can never lie satisfied even in the smallest 
measure, it follows that you can never escape from 
being unhappy. 

Not even when I seem to taste .some pleasure ; 
for no pleasure can make me happy or contented. 

Far. None, truly. 

Mai, And as no pleasure can sati.sfy the natural 
desire for happiness which is implanted in my mind, it 
cannot be a true pleasure; and even while it lasto 
I shall not cease to be unhappy. 

Fur, That is so indeed; for in man and in all living 
creatures the privation of happiness, even though un¬ 
attended with pain or misfortune, involves positive 
unhappiness; and this is so even during the enjoyment 
of so-called pleasures. 

Mai. So tnat from birth to death our unhappiness 
does not cease even for an instant? 

Far. Yes, it ceases whenever you sleep without 
dreaming, or when you fall into a swoon, or lose 
consciousness from any other cause. 

Mai, But never while we are sensible of our ex¬ 
istence? 

Far, Never. 

Mol, So that, spiking absolutely non-existencse is 
always better than life ? 
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Far, Yes, if it is better not to be unliappy than to 
be alwHys wretched. 

Mol, Theti.^ 

Far. Then if you feel disposed to give up your soul 
to me before its time^ I am ready at once to receive it. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN NATURE 
AND A SOUL 

N. Go^ my darling child^ for such you shall be 
accounted and called through a long series of ages. 
Live^ and be gretit and unhappy. 

S. What evil have I wrought before living, that you 
condemn me to this punishment ? 

N, M^hat punishment, iny child ? 

S, J>o you not ordain me to be unhappy ? 

N. Only in so far as 1 would have you l»e great; 
and you cannot be this without being that. Moreover, 
you are destined to vivify a human body; and all 
mankind necessarily are born and live unhappy. 

S, But, on the contrary, it would be lietter were you 
so to arrange that they should be necessarily happy; 
' or, if unable to do this, it would become you to abstain 
ttom sending them into the world. 

X. Neither the one nor the other is in my power, 
for 1 am subject to Fate, which ordains ouierwise, 
whatever be the cause, for neither you nor I can 
understand it. Now as you have been created and 
prepared to inform a human body, there is no poiver 
either in me or in anyone else mighty enough to save 
you from the unhappiness common to all men. But in 
addition to this you will have to sustain an unhappiness 
peculiar to yourself, and much greater, tbrongn the 
excellence with which I have endowed you. 

B* I have not yet learned anything, just now com- 
mencii^ to live, and this must be the reason tbit I 
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do not understand you. But tell mc^ are excellence 
and extraordinary unhappiness in substance the same 
thing or if tliey are two things, could you not sever 
the one from the other ? 

N, In the souls of men, and proix)rtionately in 
those of ail kinds of animals^ it may 1^ aiHmied that 
the one and the othor are almost the very same thing : 
because the exceUence of the souls involves greater in¬ 
tensity of life; and this involves a greater sense of 
their unhappiness ; which is as inuch as to say, greater 
unhappiness. Similarly, the greater vitality of the 
mind includes greater strength of self-love, whatever 
may he the manner in which it is manifested: which 
su|>oru>rity of self-love implies greater desire for 
felicity, and therefore greiiter discontent and anguish 
ill the privation of it, and greater suffering in all 
adversities. All this is included in the original and 
perpetual system of created things which I cannot 
alter. And besides this, the subtlety of your own in¬ 
tellect and the vivacity of your imagination will ex¬ 
clude you in a very OTeat measure from mastership 
over yourself, 'fhe lower animals easily use every 
fiiculty and force they possess toward the ends at which 
they aim. But men very seldom employ all tbeic 
force; being usually hindered by reason and imagina¬ 
tion ; which create a thousand doubts in the medita¬ 
tion and a thousand obstacles in the execution. Those 
least apt or least used to p<mder and examine them- * 
selves, are the most prompt in resolution, and the 
most vigorous in action. But those like you, con¬ 
tinually self-involved, and as it were overpowered by 
the very greatness of their own faculties, and thus 
weakened by themselves, are nearly always subject to 
irresolution both in deliberating and in acting: and 
this is one of the greatest torments that afflict anman 
life. Add that while, by the excellence of your 
nature, you will easily and in little time surpass 
almost all the others of your s^ies in the most 
weighty studies and most arduous msciplines; you will 
nevertheless always And it impossible or supremely 
difficult either to learn or to put in practice a muH^ 
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tade oi things^ most trivial iu themselves^ but most 
iiecessiry in commerce with other men ; things which 
yon will at the same time see performed perfectly and 
mastered witlioiit trouble by innumerable minds not 
only inferior to yours^ but altogether contemptible. 
These and other infinite difficulties and miseries occupy 
and encomikoss great minds. But they are abundantly 
recompensed by the fame^ the eulogies and the 
honours^ ^hich the greatness of these eminent spirits 
wins for them; and by tlie enduring remembrance 
they leave of themselves to posterity. 

S. But those praises and honours you mention^ I 
shall have them from heaven^ or from yourself, or 
from whom else ? 

N. From men : because none else than men can 
give them to yon. 

S. See now^ 1 uas thin king that not knowing how 
to do the things most necessary, as you say, to social 
commerce with men, atid whicli are quite facile to even 
the TKiorest minds; so tar from rieing honoured, 1 
sliould be scorned and shunned by those same men; 
or certainly should live ignored by nearly all of them^ 
as unfit for human society. 

^ N. It is not given me to foresee the future; nor, 
therefore, to predict to you infallibly bow men will 
act and think with regard to yon while you are on 
earth. It is indeed true that from tlie exMrience of 
the past 1 infer that mo.st probably they will persecute 
you with envy; which is another calamity commonly 
encountered oy eminent spirits ; or tliat they will try 
to crush you with disdain and indifference. And 
moreover, even fortune and chance are generally 
inimical to such as you. But immediately after 
death, as occurred with one called Camoens, or at 
latest some few years after, as happened with another 
called Milton, you will be celebrated and extolled to 
heaven, 1 do not say by all, but at any rate by the 
small number of men of go^ judgment. And per¬ 
chance the ashes of the body iu which yon have dwelt 
will repose in a magnificent sepulchre; and its 
features, imitated in various manners, will circulate 
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among men; and tlie accidents of its life will be 
deacr^d by sei^eral^ and by others committed to 
memory with studious care: and at least the whole 
civilised world will be full of its name. Always 
excepting that by the malignity of fortune^ or by the 
very superubutidance of your faculties^ you shoald he 
perpetually hindererl from showing men any propor¬ 
tionate sim of your worth ; of which in truth there 
have not lacked many ^xnuiples, known to me only and 
to Kate. * 

S. My dear mother^ although T am as yet void of 
further knowledge^ 1 feel that the greatest^ or rather 
the sole desire which you have given mo is for happi¬ 
ness. And granted that I am Cimable of the desire for 
glor;^, I certainly cannot long for this (good or ill^ I 
know not which to term it)^ except solely as happiness^ 
or as useful towards the acuuisition of happiness. 
Now, by what you have said, the excellence with 
which you have endowed me may indeed be necessary 
or profitable to the acquisition of glory; but it does 
not therefore tend to felicity, or rather it tends strongly 
to infelicity. Nor even to glory will it probably con¬ 
duct me before death : and when death has arrived, 
what use or pleasure can reach me from the greatest 
boons in the world ? And lastly, it may easily occur,’ 
as you say, that this crablted glory, the recompense 
for so much suffering, will not be attained by me at 
all, not even after death. So, from your own words, 
1 conclude that instead of loving me specially as you 
affirmed at the beginning, you rather hate me with 
more anger and malevolence than I shall experience 
from mankind and from fortune while in the world; 
since you have not hesitated to bestow upon me a gift 
so calamitous as this vaunted excellence which will be 
cue of the chief obstacles hindering me from athedning 
my sole intent, that is felicity. 

AT. My dear child, all the souls of men, as 1 have 
said to you, are assigned in prey to unhappiness, with¬ 
out my fault. But in the universal misery of the 
" human state, and in the infinite vanity of all its 
pleasures and advantages, glory is esteemed by the 
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better part of mankind the fpreatest good vouchaafed to 
mortals^ and the most worthy prize that can be pro¬ 
posed for their cares and eflbrts. Wlience, not in 
nate, but in the genuine and special benevolence 1 feel 
for you^ I thought to give you for the attainment of 
this end all the assistance in iny power. 

S. Tell me^ among the other animals^ which you 
mentioned^ does it happen that any are furnished with 
less vitality and feeling than man ? 

X. Bef inning from those tliat are little more than 

1 >lants, ail are in this respect^ some more and some 
ess, inferior to man^ who has more fulness of life and 
more feeling than any other animal^ us being of all 
living creatures tiie most perfe(;t. 

S. llien place me, if you love me, in the most im¬ 
perfect: or if you cannot do this, take away the 
calamitous gifts that ennoble me, and make me conform¬ 
able to the most stupid and stolid human spirit that 
you ever at any time produced. 

X. In this last thing 1 can jdease you ; and I am 
about to do so: since you refuse the immortality to¬ 
wards which T had prepared your way. 

8, And in exchange for the immortality, 1 beseech 
you to accelerate my death as much as possible. 

* .y. As to this 1 will confer with Destiny. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE EARTH 
AND THE MOON 

Earth* Dear Moon, I know that you are able to 
converse, since you arc a person, as the poets have 
many times assured me; besides which, our children 
say tiiat you really have a mouth, nose, and eyes like 
their own, and that they can see this with their own 
eyes, wbieh at their age must naturally be very sharp. 
As ift me, you are no doubt aware that I am also 
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a persoii^fio much so, that in my youu^r days 1 bore 
many children ; and so it will not astonish you to hear 
me speak. Well, my darliuj^ Moon, although I have 
been yoor neighbour for so many ages that I have lost 
count of their number, 1 have never spoken a word to 
you until now, because rny own affairs kept me so busy 
that I hud no leisure left to chatter. But now my 
business gives me very little trouble, and, indeed, 
almost takes caro of it-eiT; in consequence of which 
the time hangs heavy on my haiuts, and I dm almost 
bored to dc»ith. So for the future 1 should like to talk 
to you every liow and then about your affairs, provided 
that it is not too mucli trouble to you. 

Moon. Don't ins afraid of that, 1 wish I was as much 
assured against all other troubles as I am assured that 
you won’t give me any. Talk to me, by all means, 
if it seems good to you; for although I am fond of 
silence, as 1 lielievc yon are aware, I am quite willing 
to converse with you if you wish me to. 

KartK Do you hear the delightful harmony which 
emanates from the celestial bodies as they move through 
the heavens } 

Momu To tell you the truth, 1 hear no sound at all. 

Earth, Nor do I, except the sound of the rushing of 
the wind from my poles to the equator, or from the' 
equator to tlie poles-- and there’s little music in that. 
But Pythagoras asserted thiit the celestial spheres give 
forth a wonderfully sweet harmony, in which, he said, 
you take a part, and are the eighth chord of this 
universal lyre. As for me, 1 am, he said, deafened by 
the sound, and that is why 1 don’t hear it. 

Mom. 1 suppose I also am deafened by the sound, 
for I certainly do not hear it; and as to being a chord, 
that is news to me. 

Earth, Let us change the subject. Tell me, are 
you really inhabited, as many philosophers, ancient 
and modern, from Orpheus to De la Laude, Im^ve 
affirmed and sworn? For though I often try to protend 
these horns of mine, which Mn call mountam and 
peaks, as far as possible, and from their points gaze at 
yon in the fashion of a snail looking out from its shell. 
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I have never yet been able to discover in yon a single 
inhabitant. It is said^ however, that a certain David 
FabriciuSj w'hose sight was keener than that even of 
Lyriceus^ once saw some of your people spreading 
their washing in the sun to dry. 

Mom, About ^’our horns 1 know nothing; but it is 
a fact that I am inhabited. 

Earth. Of what colour are your men ? 

Mom. What men } 

Earth, lliose you contain. Did you not say you 
are inhabited ? 

Moon. Oh, yes ! Rut what then } 

Earth, Well, I suppose you have other inhabitants 
besides beasts ? 

Mom. Neither beast«4 nor men; though I don’t 
know what you mean by tliose terms. And, indeed, I 
do not in the leatit understand what you have been 
saying about your men, as you call tlnun. 

Earth, Rut what sort of creatures are yours ? 

Moon. Very many, and of many kinds, as little 
known to you as yours are to me. 

Earth, All this is so strange to me, that if I had not 
hfeard it from yourself I could not have lielieved it. 
^Did any of your inhabitants ever coni|ncr you ? 

Moon, Not that I am aware of. And how ? and why } 

Earth, Through ambition or greed; by means of 
diplomacy or arms. 

Moon. I don’t know what you moan by arms, ambi¬ 
tion, diplomacy ; in fact, I don’t know what you are 
talking about. 

Earth, But surely you know what war is, even if 
you don’t know the meaning of arms; for not long 
since one of our astronomers, by the aid of a telescope, 
which is an instrument by means of which things very 
fer off can be seen, discovered on your surface a fine 
fortress with regular bastions, which shows tliat your 
inhabitants are at least acquainted with sieges and 
mural assaults. 

Moon, Pardon me, Mother Earth, if I answer you 
rather more freely than becomes one of your subjects or 
servants^ such as 1 am. But, really, you appear to me 
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beyond measure vain in ima^uing that all things in all 
parts of creation must necessarily ro^Lmble the things 
which are known to you^ as if Nature was bound to 
imitate you in all her proceedings. T tell yon tliat 
1 am inhabited^ and you immediately conclude that my 
inhabitants must be men. i inform you that they are 
not; but yet, knowing that they are creatures of 
another kind, yon still assume that they have the same 
qualities, and live under the same conditions as your 
own ^ople, in ^confirmation of which you ‘cell me a 
story about the tcle«cope ' *1 1 know not what astrono¬ 
mer. But if Itis telescope does not see more clearly in 
other cases than in this, 1 shall think that it is of uo 
more ust* than your children's sight, which discovers in 
me eyes, nose, and mouth, none of which, so far as I 
am aware, <lo 1 possess. 

thrth. Then it is not true that your provinces are 
furnished with excellent roads, and that you are culti¬ 
vated, as can he clearly seen with a telescope from 
Clerraany } * 

Moon, If my surface is cultivated it is without my 
knowledge, and if I have roads they have escaped my 
observation. 

Earth. Dear Moon, you must know that I am some¬ 
what dull and slow-witted, and it is no wonder, there-' 
fore, that it is easy for men to deceive me. But 1 
must tell you that if your owu inhabitants have iio 
intention of conq^uering you, nevertheless you have 
not always been free from danger. At various times 
many people down here have had thoughts of conquer- 
itig you, and have made great preparations for that 

f mrpose. ^ Some tried to reach you by ascending to my 
lignest places, raising themselves on tiptoe, and 
stretching fortli their arms; but somehow they failed 
to reach you. Moreover, for some time past men have 
been minutely studying every part of you, making 
maps of your surface, and measuring the heights of 

* The German newspapers for March* contained 
accounts of various discoveries in the moon, which were 
. said to have been made by one Gruithuis^ 
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r oar mountains, of which they know even the names. 

tell you these things out of pure gorxl will to you, in 
order that you may be prepared for every emergency. 

. . . Now, let me ask you another question or two. 
Are you much annoyed by the dop which hark so 
incessantly against you.^ What think you of those 
who show you to others in a well ? * * * § Are you feminine 
or masculine.^ for of old opinions differed much on 
this point, t Is it true that you did not exist in the 
time of flie Arcadians.^]. Or that your women, or 
whatever they should be called, are oviparous, and 
that one of their eggs fell down here onc.e upon u 
time .^5^ Are you pierced through the middle like 
a bead, as a modern philosopher asserts? Are you 
made of green cheese, as some Englishmen think? 
Is it a fact that Mohammed one day, or rather one 
night, cut you in halves, as though you were a water¬ 
melon, and that a large slice of your body .slipped into 
liis sleeve ? Why do yt)U stay so long on the tops of 
minarets ? And what arc your views altoiit the feast of' 
Bairam ? 

Moon. Continue your questions, for while you chat¬ 
ter thus 1 need not answer, and can remain silent, as 
,1 prefer to do. If you like to amuse yourself with 
such fooleries, and cannot tiiid more sensible subjects 
of conversation, instead of talking to me, who cannot 
understand you, 1 would recommend you to get your 
men to make another planet, composed and peopled to 
your liking, to wheel around you. It seems that you 
are unable to speak except about men, and dogs, and 
such things, about which I know no more than I do 
about that gi^ntic sun, around which, it is said, our 
own sun revolves. 

Earth, Really, the more I try, in talking to you, to 

* Mostrar la luna ml pozzo : to show the moon in a 
well=to make one believe any incredible thing. 

t The question of the gender of the moon was much 
discussed among the ancients. Some nations worshipped 
it as a god, and some as a goddess. 

t See Menander, in Rhetor, graec, lib. 1, ch. xv. 

§ Athmumu, lib. % ed. Cosaubon, 57. 
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avoid speaking of myself, the less 1 succeed. But 
I will endeavour to be more careftTi in future. Tell 
me, is it you who amuse yourself by drawing the water 
of my seas to a height and then letting it fell ? 

Mom. It may he bo ; bnt if 1 produce that or any 
other effect ou you, it is rlouo unconsciously. In the 
same wajr you are probably not aware of the many 
effects wliich you produce here, and which must be rnuen 
greater than those T produce on you, l>ecaa^ you are 
so milch greater in size and strength. 

Earth, Truay I know jiothing of any such effects, 
except that fi om time to time I deprive you of the light 
of the .sini and myself «>f yours. I also illuminate 
youj- ntglits, a fact which 1 am able on some occasions 
to oliscrve. But I am forgetting one thing of more 
importance than all the rest. I want to know whether 
Ar’b>sto*a statement is true, that everything which a 
ninii loses, such as youth, beauty, health, the toils and 
expenses iiicurre<l in stiulyhig how to gain an honour¬ 
able reputation in the world, in the education of 
children, and in the foil riding or promoting of useful 
institutions, ascends to you, so that you have in your 
dominions all human things, except the follies, whicli 
never dejiart from mankind. If this is true, 1 reckon, 
that you must be very much overcrowded, for men 
liuvo recently lost many things—such as, for example, 
fiatriotitmi, virtue, magnanimity, and rectitude—not 
only parti^ly or singly, as heretofore, but wholly and 
universally. Certainly if these things are not witli 
you, I don't know where else to look for them. There¬ 
fore I should like to make an agreement with you that 
you shall return me now and hencefortli from time to 
time these lost things, which 1 daresay you will lie 
glad to be rid of, ^rticularly of the good sense, which 
1 imagine must take up a good deal of your room. If 
you agree to this, 1 will engage that my men shall pay 
you annually a substantial sum of money. 

Mom* You are talking of men again; and though 
you say that folly does not leave your domains, you 
want me to lose all my good sense in seeking for that 
. of men. As to that I haveuH the least idea where it is. 
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or whether it is to be found in any part of the creation. 
It certainly isn't here, nor are the other things which 
you inquire about. 

Eakh. At leasts you can tell me if vices^ crimes^ 
misfortunes^ sufferings^ old age—in short, evils gener* 
ally, are known in your domains? I supjjose you under¬ 
stand the meaning of these words ? 

Moon. Oh, yes. I understand not only the words, 
but the tlungs which they signify. I know them only too 
well, for 1 am full of them, instead of the other things 
which you mentioned. 

Earth. Are virtues or vices most prevalent amongst 
your inhabitants ? 

Moon. Vices are by far more common than virtues. 

Earth. Are good or evil mosc potent with yon? 

Moon. Evil, beyond comijarisun. 

Earth. And are vour inhabitants, generally speaking, 
happy or unhappy) 

Mwm. So unha]>py that I would not change my lot 
with the most fortunate of them. 

Earth, it is the same here ; and I am astonished that, 
being so different in other respects, we are so much 
alike in this. 

• Moon. I resemble you in form and in movement, and 
1 am, like you, illumined by the sun. It is no greater 
wonder that 1 should resemble you in these respects 
than in those others which we have been talking awut. 
Evil is common to all the universe, or at least to all the 
members of our solar system ; and is as much a conse¬ 
quence of the nature of things as is the rotundity of 
form of the planets. And if yon could raise your 
voice so as to bo heard by Saturn or Uranus, or any 
other planet of our system, and were to ask them 
whether unhappiness owelt in them, and whether in 
them good or evil predominated, they would answer 
just as I have done. This 1 say because 1 have already 
questioned Venus and Mercury, to which planets I am 
somewhat nearer than you, on these points; in addition 
to which 1 have questioned some comets which have 
passed near roe; and all have answered in the same 
way. And 1 believe that the sun himself, and all the 
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rest of the heavenly bodies^ would givOFtfe same 
answer. ^ 

Earth, Nevertheless, I urn still hopeful; for men are 
now promisiiijf me much future happiness. 

Moon. Hope on by all means; eternity will give 
you plenty or time for liopiiig. 

Earth. What do you think is happening? My men 
and beasts are b^inuing to make a stir, because on the 
side from which I am speaking to you it is nij^t, as you 
see, or rather, do not see, and they were aaleep ; 
hut the noise of our conversation has awakened and 
frightened them. 

Moon. Hut with me, as you see, it is day. 

Earth. I don’t want to alarm my people, or disturb 
tlicir sleep, which is their greatest boon. Therefore 
we will tiilk again another time. Adieu, then : good 
dav. 

Moon. Adieu : good night. 


THE WAGER OF PROMETHEUS 

In the year eight hundred and thirty-tliree thousand 
two hundred and seventy-five of the reign of Jove, 
the ('Ollege of the Muses caused to be printed and exhi¬ 
bited in public places and suburbs of the city of 
Hypernephelus certain placards, in which all the 
gods, great and small, ana the other inhabitants of the 
said city, who bad in former times or recently made 
some viuuahle discovery, were invited to submit either 
the invention itself, or a model or written description 
of it, to certain judges appointed by the said college. 
And, resetting that in consequence of its notorious 
poverty it could not be as liberal as it desired to be, it 
offered as a prize to the competitor whose invention 
should be deemed most beautiful or most usc^, a 
crown of laurel, together with the privilege of wearing 
the same at all times, in public and in private, within 
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or tlie city. He would also have the right of 

being painted, sculptured, engraved, moulded, or rc> 

n ited ill any maimer or in any material with the 
crown upon his head. 

Not a few of the celestials competed for this prize 
just by way of passing the time, a thing cjuite as neces¬ 
sary to the inhabitants of Hypernephelus as t<» those 
of other cities, not that tliey cared in the least for the 
crown, f^hich was not worth the price of a cotton 
nightcap, while as for tlie glory to be gained, if men as 
soon as they have gained wisdom despise such honours, 
it may easily be conceived in what esteem they are 
held by the gods, who have so much more wisdom 
than men, or rather who alone are wise, according to 
Pythagoras and Plato. 

With an unexampled and until then ■ unheard-of 
impii'tiality in similar cases, the prize was adjudged 
to the most deserving, without the use of any uu^ir 
influences, such as solicitations, secret promises, or 
other kinds of intrigue. Three competitors were 
chosen, mimely, Bacchus, for the discovery of wine; 
Minerva, for that of the oil which the gods are accus¬ 


tomed to use daily for anointing themselves after bith^,. 
Jjig; and Vulcan, for the invention of an economical 
copper saucepan, hy means of which fond can lie 
quickly cooked, and with little fuel. I'hc prize having 
thus to be divided into three parts, there fell to each 
of the victors a little sprig of laurel; but all three 
refused to accept their share, or even the undivided 
crown. Vulcan alleges! that as the greater part of his 
time was spent in working and sweating before the Are 
of his forge, such an encumbrance on his forehead 
would be very troublesome, besides which he would 
run the risk of being singed or burnt if by chance a 
spark were to fall upon its dry leaves and set them on 
Are. Mineiva said that as she liad to sustain on her 


head a helmet large enough to cover the armies of a 
bandit cities, as Homer has told us, she did not at 
all care to increase that weight. Bacchus would not 
exchange his mitre and crown of vine leaves for the 
laurel, aiUiough he would willingly have accepted it if 
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he had been permitted to ase it as a aign outside his 
tavern; but the Muses refused to ''^ive it to him for 
tliis purpose^ and so it remained iu their owii posses* 
sion. 

None of the other comj)ptitors for the prize envied 
tlie three divinities who had won and resjected it, nor 
cuinplained of the judges, nor found fault with their 
decision, save one alone, and this was Prometheus. 
He bad taken part in the competition by gliding to 
the judges the clay model which he )iad useu in form¬ 
ing the first mail, togetiier with a written description 
of the qualities and functions of the human race, which 
owed it« existence to liim. Much astonishment was 
caused by the irritation which he showed in this 
matter, since all the other com|)etitors, victors and 
vanquished alike, had looked upon it as little more 
th:m a jest. But it soon appeared that he did not so 
much desire the honour as the privilege that he would 
have acquired had he been the victor. Some thought 
that he would have availed himself of the laurel to 
defend his head against tempests, believing that it 
cannot be struck by lightning, as it is told of the 
Emperor Tiberius that whenever lie heard thunder he 
always put on his crown. But in the city of Hyper- 
iiephelns it neither thunders nor lightens. Others, 
with more likelihood, affirm that Prometheus, in con¬ 
sequence of age, had begun to lose his hair, a misfor¬ 
tune which, like many others, he endured very un¬ 
willingly, not having read the book written by Syiiesius 
in praise of baldness, or (which is more likely, per¬ 
haps), not being convinced by it, and theremre he 
desired ;to conceal its loss by wearing the diadem of 
laurel as Julius Cwsar did. 

But let us proceed with our story. One day Prome¬ 
theus, discussing the matter with Momus, complained 
bitterly that wine, oil, and a saucepan had been pre¬ 
ferred to the human race, which, he affirmed, was the 
best and most perfect work which the immortals had 
ever created. But he found that Momus, who kept On 
alleging all sorts of arguments against his contaatioii, 
eouM not be persuadea to agree with him, and so ai. 
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last he proTOsed that thev should fi;o down to earth 
togetlier and visit its hve divisions^ choosing in each at 
haphazard the hrst place they came to which they 
found ] to be inhabited by men; their purpose in so 
doing being to discover whether in all or in most of 
the places chosen they could dnd evidence to prove 
that man is the most {lerfect creature in the universe. 
'Jliereupon a wager was made between them, Momus, 
of course, taking the opposite side to Prometheus. 
'Hie amount of the wager having been settled, they 
began without delay to descend towards the earth, 
directing their course to the New World, partly because 
of its name, and jiartly because none of the immortals 
had yet set foot in it, so that it more particularly 
stimulated their curiosity, lliey first alighted in the 
northern part of the kingdom of Pojiaian, not far 
from the river (.’auca, in a place where many signs 
of human habitation ap^ieared, sucli as vestiges of 
cultivation in the plains, numerous roads, which were, 
however, impassable or obstructed in many places; 
trees lopped and felled, and more particularly what 
seemed like graves, while here and there Imnian bones 
were scattered about. But tlic two celestials were not 
able anywhere to discover a trace of any living human 
beings, though tliey looked all around them and 
listened for their voices. 'I’hey went on, partly walk¬ 
ing, partly flying, for several miles; passing hills and 
• rivers, and fiiidiiig everywhere the same signs and the 
same solitude. ' How is it that these districts, which 
were evidently once inhabited, are now deserted?' 
said Momus to Prometbeus. The latter mentioned as 
probable causes of the desolation which they beheld, 
the inundations of the sea, the earthquakes, the tem¬ 
pests, the floods of rain, which are common in tropical 
regions; and, indeed, at that very time they heard 
i^om all the neighbouring woods the noise of raindrops 
continually &Uing from the branches of trees as the 
wind agitated them. But Momus could not compre¬ 
hend how that district could be subject to inundations 
from the sea, which was so far from where they were 
that it could nowhere be seen; and still less could he 
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understand how it was that the carth4iuakest> tBmpeslSj 
and floods couhi have destroyoil the ro m of the country^ 
while 8i>aring the ja^ars^ monkeyants^ eagles, aud 
a hundred other wild ai);nuils of the earth and air 
which they sif.w around them. At last, descending 
into an immense ralley, they discovered a small group 
of house*:, or rather wooden huts, luwcred with palm- 
leaves^ each one of wliieli was encompassed by a stock- 
aile-'like fence. Ju front of one of tricse cabins many 
p<.*ople were fijathered. seme sitting, some standing, 
around an earthen \ef:‘5el which was suspended over 
a great hre. 'Die two celestials, having taken the 
human form approached the group, and ]h*ometheus, 
after courteously saluting all, turned to the one who 
sccinod to be the chief, and inquired what they were 
doing. 

tSamge. We are eating, as you see. 

Prtm, IVhat gocnl food liave you } 

Sav. Only this piece of meat. 

Prom. Is it the flesh of a wild or domestic iitiiiual ^ 

^av. Domestic, since it is the flesh of my son. 

Prom. Had you a calf for a son, like Pasiphie? 

Hav. Not a calf, but a boy, such as others have. 

Prom. Are you really serious? Do you eat your 
own flesh? 

AVeu. Not my own flesh, but certainly his, since 
it was for this very purpose 1 engendered him, and 
have nourished him. 

Prom. What! In order to eat him ? 

Sav. Yes. Why do you wonder at that? And his 
mother, too, as soon as she ceases to bear children. 

Momvts, As one eats a hen after having eaten all her 
eggs. 

Sav, And 1 will eat my other women, too, when 
they become useless for child-bearing. And my slaves, 
whom you see here, do you think 1 would keep them 
alive if they did not every now and then give birth to 
children for me to eat ? ‘^ 

* In a footnote to this passage, Leopardi refers the 
reader to the Chronicles of Pietro de Ciesa, a Spaniard, 
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Prmn, Tell me. are these slaves of year own nation 
or of Wme other r / 

SaU Of another. 

Prom. Far from here } 

fSaVk So far that a rivulet runs between their habita- 
tions and ours. 

ITicii, pointiiif^ to a liiJJock, lie added^ ^'lliey used to 
live there, but our people have destroyed them and 
their dwellings.’ 

At this nioinent it struck Prometheus tliat the 
savafljes were pegarding him with the sort of loving 
look that a cat bestows upon a mouse; and so, to 
avoid being eaten by those whom he had created, he 
suddenly rose in flight, and with him Momus also. >So 
great was their terror, that in flying away they seasoned 
the food of the barbarians with that sort of impurity 
which the Harpies discharged upon the tfibles of the 
Trojans. But the savages, more hungry or Jess queasy 
tiian the companions of ^Kiieas, continued their meal. 

Prometheus, much dissatisfied with the New M'^orld, 
directed his course towards the more .ancient - that is to 
say, to Asia; and having traversed almost in an instant 
the space between the new and the ancient Indies, the 
qglestials descended near Agra in a field full of in¬ 
numerable people gathered around a trcn(!h full of 
wood, on one side of which were a number of men with 
torches ready to set fire to the fuel; and on a platform 
*on the other side was a young woman clothed with 
sumptuous raiments, ornamented with all sorts of l)ar- 
baric ornaments, Mdio was dancing and shouting and 
showing every sign of the most extravagant joy. Pro¬ 
metheus, on seeing her, imagined she must lie a new 
Lucretia or Virginia, or some emulator of the daugh¬ 
ters of Erechthens, or of Iphigenia, Codrus, Menecius, 
Curtius, or Becius, who, in obedience to the com¬ 
mand of some oracle, was about to render im herself 
for a saeriiice in order to save her country. But being 

who testifies that such barbarities were actually perpe¬ 
trated among the Peruvians. As to that author's good 
faith and the authenticity of his narrative, see Robert¬ 
son^ JEiftitory of America, Book vi. 
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told that the woman was about to^^^e burned in con¬ 
sequence of her husbanrVs deaths he thought that she> 
like AlcestiSj was about to immolate herself in order to 
restore her husband to life. Beings however, further 
informed that she only consented to the sacrifice 
because ancient, custom (;oiiipellod all widows of her 
caste to make it, and that, so far from loving her hus¬ 
band, she had always hated him ; while her manifesta¬ 
tions of joy were duo to +he influence of strong drink, 
and moreover that there .vas so little idea of resuscitat¬ 
ing the hudbaiid thai Ins body was to he burned in the 
same fire with her. he at once turned his back upon 
the scene and sot out for Kurope. IVliile proceeding 
thither, he held the following colloquy with his com- 

priiiion: — 

Mmnm, Did you think wlien, with so much risk to 
yoursedf, yt»n stole fire from heaven to communicate it 
to men, that they would employ your gift, some to 
cook their fellows in pots, and others to burn them¬ 
selves voluntarily to death ? 

l^mm. C^ertainly not. But consider, dear Momus, 
that those whom we have as yet seen are barbarians, 
and human nature ought not to be judged from them, 
but from the civilised peoples to whose kingdoms we 
are now travelling. Among them I am convinced that 
we shall see and hear things that will be not only 
praiseworthy but Jistonishing. 

Momm. For my part, I cannot see why men should 
need to be civilis^ out of burning themselves to 
death, or eating their own children, if they are the 
most perfect creatures in the universe. None of the 
other dnimals are civilised, and yet they do not burn 
themselves, although the phoenix has been fabled to do 
so; very rarely do any of them eat their own kind, 
and more rarely .still do they feed on their own off¬ 
spring, and then only through some strange accident, 
and not because they had generated them ibr that 
pur^e. Remark, also, tliat of the five divisions of the 
world, one only, and that the smallest, and not even 
all of that, is endowed with the civilisatioti which you 
extol; except, indeed^ some petty portions of another. 
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And I don’t think even you will a>»sert that this civili¬ 
sation is so perfect at the present day that the men of 
Paris or Philadelphia have reached the highest standard 
of which the race is capable. Yet in order that they 
might reach their present state of civilisation^ for how 
many ages have the people worked .and suffered? 
From their very origin down to the present day. And 
almost all the inveiitiuiiH which were necessary or con¬ 
ducive to^he attainment of a civilised state have had 
their origin rather from cliance tlian design; so that 
civilisation is rather the result of accident than of 
natural development; and where no such chance dis¬ 
coveries have taken p];ice the [leoplo are still bar¬ 
barians^ although they are just as ancient as the 
civilised races. From these facts I infer that if un¬ 
civilised men are in many points inferior to all other 
animals; if civilisation, which is the opposite of bar¬ 
barism. is only possessed, even at the present day, by 
:i small portion of the human race, and if that portion 
has only been able to attain liiis state afler the lapse 
of innumerable ages, and more by chaiice than by any 
other cause ; and lastly, if this state is far from being 
perfect: considering, 1 say, all these things, ought 
your judgment on the Imniaii race to lie that 
though it is indeed supreme over all otlier kinds of 
animals, it is supreme rather in ini]>erfection than in 
perfection? It is true that men themselves, in sjieak- 
iiig and judging, are coiitiinially mislead by the am¬ 
biguity of these terms ; but tliat is because they found 
their opinions upon certain preconceived ideas, which 
they consider to be undoubted truths. All other 
creatures, it is certain, have been from their first 
creation in a state of perfection. And even if it were 
not clear that man in the savage state, considered with 
respect to other animals, is the least perfect of them, 

1 cannot persuade myself that the fact of his being 
imperfect in bis own nature, as it cannot be denied 
that He is, gives him a claim to be accounted superior 
to all other creatures. In addition to this, it is to be 
observed that human civilisation, so difiicalt to estab¬ 
lish, and perhaps impossible to render perfect, is not 
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BO stable that it cannot fall into tlecav; and we find^ in 
that it has frequently so hklfeii amoxqi^ various 
peoples who had in ^reat measure obtained it. In 
Bum^ 1 conclude that if your brother Epimetheiis had 
broufi^ht before the jud^re.^ the model &om which he 
formed the first ass or the first frog, he would have 
had a better chance of winning the first prize than 
you had. However, 1 will willingly concede to you 
that man is quite perfect, if you wilj allo^ that his 
perfection reseii^bles th.at ^/hich Plotinus attributes to 
the world, i'he world, said he. is absolutely perfect^ 
but to coiFtitute a perfet»t world it is necessary that it 
should Itave, -iinong other things^ every possible evil; 
and^ 111 taetj such is its condition. And from this 
|H>int of view 1 might perhaps agree with Leibnitz 
that tin's present world is the best of all possible worlds. 

No rloiibt Prometheus had a ready answer, clear, 
precise, and logical, to all these arguments; but it is 
equally certain that he did not give utterance to it; 
for they had now reached tlie city of London, where 
they descended. Seeing a multitude of people 
gathered around the door of a private house, they 
joined the crowd and entered the dwelling, 'fhere 
they saw upon a bed a man lying on his back, a pistoL 
in his hanef, and a wound in his breast. He was dead ; 
and beside him lay two little children, also dead. 
''Iliore were in the room several inmates of the house, 
and some officials^ who were interrogating them^ while 
a clerk wrote down their replies. 

Prom. Who are these unfortunates.^ 

A UServant. My master and his children. 

Prom.' Who has slain them } 

Serv. ]V^ master. 

Prom. l)o you really mean that he has killed his 
children and himself.^ 

Serv, Yes, indeed! 

Prom. What caused him to commit so great a 
crime ? Had some terrible calamity beialleii him ? 

Serv. Not that 1 know of. 

Prom. But jMrhaps he was poor, or despised by all, 
or dlaappointed in love, or out of &vour at Court? 
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Isierv, On the contrary he was very rich, and 
genemlly esteemed: love did not trouble him^ and 
he w£|s a ereat favourite at Court. 

Prom, What^ then^ induced him to commit so des¬ 
perate an act ? 

Serv. He was weary of liviiif^—so lie says in the 
letter which be has left behind him. 

Prom. And what arc these officials doin^ ? 

Serv. 'piey are iiuiuiring as to my master’s sanity; 
for if he was not mad, his property falls to the Crown; 
and, indeed, it will certainly do so. 

prom. But tell mo, had he no friend or relative to 
whom he could liave committed the care of these 
children, instead of killing them.^ 

Serv. Yes, he had; and among others one with 
whom he was very intimate, and to whom he has 
commended his dog*. 

Here Momus was beginning to congratulate Prome¬ 
theus upon the good effects of civilisation, and upon 
the happiness which it confers ujmn human life; and 
would further have reminded him that no other animal 
but man kills itself voluntarily, or murders its off¬ 
spring : but I*rometheu8 stopped him, admitted that he 
Jiad lost the wager, and jiaid it to him; leaving the two 
remaining parts of the world unvisited. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
A NATURAL THILOSOPHER 
AND A METAPHYSICIAN 


N. P, Eureka, Eureka! 

M, What is it? What have you found ? 

N, P, The art of living long. 

M, And that book you carry ? 

* This incident is true. 
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N, P. ExTOunds the art: and /Hrough this dis^ 
covery^ if others shall live a lon^ time, 1 shall live 
certainly for ever; I mean that 1 shall acquire by it 
immortal g’lory. 

M. Take niy advice, iiet a small casket of lead, 
shut that book in it, bury it, and before you die re> 
member to leave record of the spot, so that the book 
may be brought forth when the art shall be discovered 
of liviag happily. 

P. Amt in this w.iy T 

M, III this way your book vvill l>e wortli nothing. 

1 would value it more if it contained the art of living 
but n short tiiue. 

N. P. Tliat has been already known some few years; 
and it was not difficult to discover. 

M. At any rate, I esteem it more than yours, 

N. P. Why.? 

M. because if life is not happy, as unl^il now it has 
not been, it is better for us to have it short than long. 

AT. P. Oh, not so: for life in itself is good, and 
every one loves and desires it naturally. 

M. So men think, hut they deceive themselves: as 
the vulgar are deceived in thinking that colours are 
qualities of objects, which they arc not, but of the 
light. J say that man does not dcvsire and love any- 
thing but his own happiness. Therefore he does not 
love life except in so mr as he reputes it the instrument 
or subject of this happiness. ISo that properly he loves 
this and not that, altno’ he very often attributes to the 
one that love which he bears to the other. It is true 
that this illusion and that as to colours are both 
natural; But as proof that the love of life in man is 
not natural, or let us say not necessary, think what 
numbers in ancient times elected to die having choice 
of Die; and very many in our own age have wished 
for death in various cases, and some kill themselves 
with their own hands. Cases that could not occur if 
the love of life in and for itself were of the very 
nature of man. Thus, it being the nature of every 
livinff thing to love its own happiness, sooner woulo 
perisb the world than any one cease to love and 
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pursae this in his own mode. So tlien^ that life in 
itself is ^od I expect you to provd to me^ with reasons 
either physical or metaphysical of whatever school. 
For me^ I say that happy life would without doubt be 
good; but strictly as happiness^ not as life. Unhappy 
Tife^ in so far as it is unhappy^ is not good ; and seeing 
that nature^ at least the nature of mail; rules that life 
and unhappiness cannot be disjoined; you may yourself 
infer wh|t follows. 

.V. /*. Pray let us leave this matter; which is too 
midancholy; and witliout such subtleties answer me 
sincerely: If man lived and could live for ever—I 
mean without dying; and not after deatli—do you 
believe that he w'ould not be glad } 

.if. lo A fabulous pre-supposition I must answer 
with a fable; so inucn the inure that; having never 
lived for ever. 1 cunnot answer from exiierience; nor 
have I even spoken with any iinmortal; and except in 
hihle 1 find no account of any such person. Were 
Cagliostro present, perhaps he could give us a little 
light; having lived many ages; although; as he after¬ 
wards died like the others, it docs not appear that he 
was immortal. I will say, then, that ('iiiron, who was 
, a g(Ml; in course of time grew weary of life, received 
permission from Jove to l)c able to die, and died. 
Now think; if immortality fatigues the gods, what it 
would do to men. The Ilypcrboreans, a people un¬ 
known but famous, to whom none can penetrate, 
eitlier by land or by water, rich in every good thing, 
and especially in most beautiful asses, of which they 
are wont to make hecatombs, having it in their power, 
if I do not mistake, to be immortal, for they have 
neither infirmities, nor fatigues, nor wars, nor discords, 
nor famines, nor vices, nor errors, nevertheless all 
die: for at the end of a thousand years or so of life, 
sated with the earth, they leap voluntarily from a 
cei*tain cliff into the sea and so drown themselves. 
Add this other fable. Biton and Cleobis, brothers, on 
a day of festival, the mules not being ready, having 
attached themselves to the car of their mother, who 
was priestess of Juno, and drawn her to the temple; 
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she supplicated the goddess to recoipriense the piet}r c£ 
her children with the greatest blesgiiig that could befiill 
men. Junoj instead of making them immortal as she 
could have doue^ and as was then quite usual^ made 
the one and the other di*> very gently in that same 
hour. A like thing befell Agamedes and Trophonios. 
Having hiiisUed the temple of Delphos^ they besought 
Apollo to repay them; and he responded tliat he would 
satisfy them witliiii seven days, during which time 
they should gi\o tliein«oiv*iS to revel with tlieir sub¬ 
stance. The seventh nig Sit he sent them a sweet sleep, 
from which they have yet to awake; and having got 
this, they den;anded no I’urtlier reward. But since we 
are aimnig the fables, here is another for you, concern¬ 
ing which 1 will propound you a question. I know that 
now you and those like you arc firm in the opinion 
that human life, in whatever region dwelling, and 
under whatsoever sky, lasts naturally, excepting slight 
difi'erences, tiic same number of years, taking each 
people in the gross. But some worthy ancient recounts 
that tho inhabitants of certain parts of India and of 
Ethiopia do not live beyond forty years; who dies at 
this age, dies very old ; and tiie girls of seven years 
are ripe for marriage. Wliich last point we know is 
not far from the trutli in Guinea, in the Deccan, and 
in other regions of the torrid zone. Now, pre-suppos- 
iiig for true that there are one or more nations, the 
individuals of which as a rule do not exceed forty years 
of life; and that this is by nature, and not as is 
believed of the Hottentots through other causes : I ask 
you whether in this res])ect it appears to you that the 
said nations should be more miserable or more happy 
than others ? 

N, P. More miserable without doubt, arriving at 
death more quickly. 

M. I believe tlie contrary for the very same reason. 
But tilts is not the point. ' Give a little attention. I 
denied that mere lim—that is to say, the simple senti¬ 
ment of one’s own existence—^is a thing lovable and 
desirable by nature. But that which perhaps more 
' worthily has also the name of life, 1 mean the vividness 
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and abundance of sensations., is naturally loved and 
desired by all men : because any action or passion 
whatever^ intense and strongs so that it be not irksome 
or painful^ by its sole intensity and strength is agree¬ 
able to us^ even if lacking every other delightful 
miality. Now in a species of men, the life of whom 
should consume itself naturally in the s[iace of forty 
years^ that is in half the period destined by nature to 
other m^i; such life in each of its moments would be 
twice as vivid as ours: because they^ growing and 
arriving at maturity^ and similarly fading and perish¬ 
ing in half the time, the vital operations of their 
nature, proportionately with this celerity, would be 
in each instant twice as strong as those which occur in 
others; and so, too, the voluntary actions of those 
me7i, the extrinsic mobility and vivacity, would corre¬ 
spond to such greater eHicacy. So that in a smaller 
space of time they would have the same amount of life 
that we have; which life, being thus distributed 
throughout a smaller number of years, would sufHce 
to fill them, or would leave only little voids, wdiilo it 
does not suffice for a period as long again: and the 
acts and sensations of those. lH3ing stronger, and 
, gathered into a smaller circle, would be almost sufficient 
to occupy and vivify the whole of their existence; 
whereas in ours, which is much longer, there are very 
frequent and long intervals vetid of any vivid action 
or affection. And since not mere existence, but only 
happy existence, is desirable, and the go^ or bad 
fortune of any one is not measured by tlie number of 
his days, I conclude that the life of those nations, 
which in so far as it is more brief must be less poor in 
pleasure, or in what is called by the name of pleasure, 
should be preferred to our life, and also to the life of 
the first Kiugs of As.syria, of Egypt, of China, of 
India, and of other countries, who lived, to return to 
our fables, thousands of years. Therefore, not only do 
I care nothing for immortality, and am content to leave 
it to the fishes, on which I^euwenhoek confers it, pro¬ 
vided that they are not swallowed by men or by whales; 
but instead of retarding or interrupting tbe opera- 
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tions of out body in order to prolong KCi, as Manpertois 
proposes^ 1 would that we were able to ai^lerate them 
until our life should he reduced to the mc»asure of tliat 
of certain insects^ called ephcmeree^ of which it is said 
that the oldest do not exc eed the age of one day^ and 
nevertheless die great-graniifathers and great-great¬ 
grandfathers. In wiiiu)) case 1 judge that ^ere would 
remain to us no time for tedium. What think you of 
this reiisoniug? 

N, P. I thiiik that }or; will not ixjrsuade me; and 
that if yon love metaph) sics, 1 apply myself to physics ; 
I mean that if you took for the subtle, I Iook at the 
whole, and am contented therewith. 'I'liereforc, with¬ 
out putting hand to the microscope, 1 judge that life 
is fairer than death, and to life award the apple^ not 
caring to consider either of them too curiously. 

M. So also judge I, but when I remember the 
custom of those harlw-rians, ndio for each unhappy day 
of their life tlirew a black pebble into a quiver, and for 
each happy day a white one: I think wliat a small 
number of the white was probably found in the quiver 
at the death of each, ana what a great multitude of 
the black : and 1 should like to see here all the pebbles 
of tlie days I have yet to live, and sorting them, be 
able to throw away all the black and remove them from 
my life, reserving only the wliite; although 1 am 
well aware that they would not make a large heap, and 
that thoir whiteness would not be pure. 

N. P. Many, on the contrary, even were all the 
pebbles black, the blackest that could be, would wish 
to be able to add to them, although more of the same 
colour : because they hold it for certain that no pebble 
is so black as tlie last. And such people, among whom 
1 reckon myself, will in effect be able to add many 
pebbles to their life in using the art which is expounded 
in this book of mine. 

M, Let each one think and act according to his 
nature; and death also will not fail to act in his own 
fashion. But if you would in prolonging Ufb be really 
usefhl to men, discover an art by which their sensa-* 
tions and actions shall be multipHed in niunber and 
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vigour* You will thus veritably increase human life; 
and filling those interminable spaces of time in which 
our existence rather endures than lives, you may justly 
boast that you prolong it And this without going in 
search of tlie impossible, or using violence to nature, 
but indeed seconding her. Does it not ap{>ear to you 
that the ancients lived more than we live, even grant- 
iiig that through the grave and continual perils they 
were acC|p8tomed to run, they commonly died earlier ? 
And you will thus confer tlie greatest boon upon men : 
whoso life was always, 1 will not say more happy, but 
so much the less unhappy, the more powerfViUy 
agitated, and in greater jwrt occupied, without suffer¬ 
ing or inconvenience. Hut full of leisure and tedium, 
wliich is as much as to say vacant, it gives us cause to 
believe true that saying of Pyrrho, tliat tliere is no 
difference l)etween hfe and death. The which if I 
believed, I swear fo you death would terrify me not a 
little. But in fine, life .should he vivid ; that is, true 
life; else death surpasses it incomparably in worth. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TORQUATO 
TASSO AND ms FAMIIJAR SPIRIT* 


spirit. How are you, Torquato 
Tanso. As a man must he, when he is in prison and 
up to the neck in woes. 

Spirit. Courage ! After supper is not the time for 
lamentation. Cheer up, and let us laugh together. 

* During the period of his insanity Tasso believed, 
like Socrates, that he was visited from time to time by 
a good and friendly spirit, with whom he used to hold 
many and long conversations. This we arc told by 
Manso, in his life of Tasso, who was himself present, as 
he assures us, at one of these colloquies or soliloquies, 
whichever they should be called. 
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Tasso, I am little in the humour that; but yOur 
presence and words always console me. Sit here 
beside me. 

i^pirit. Sit down ! 'lliat i*; not so easy for a spirit. 
But no matter: you can imagine I am seated. 

Tusso. 01^ that I might ouce more see my Leonora ! 
Every time that I think of her I feel a tremor of joy 
which thrills throiiglj me from head to foot, and 
affects every nerve aini veui in my body. Sometime.s, 
when I think of lier, r. rt-nu phantasies and emotions 
revive within me, and i seem to !>ecome again for a 
time that :*ame Tor<|uato which 1 wa«: tiefore 1 had 
gained experience tjf misfortune and mankind, and for 
wliom I now iiioiirii as one mourns for tlie dead. In 
truth it seems tliat acquaintance with the world and 
the endurance of suffering are wont to suppress and 
deaden witliin one tlie natural man. From time to 
time it arouses itself for a little while; but ever more 
rarely as tlie years increase; and ever retires furtlier 
than before into one's inner being, and falls into a 
deeper slumber; until at last, even while one con¬ 
tinues to live, it dies. It is marvellous that the 
thought of a woman should have so much power to 
revive my soul and make me forget iny calamities. 
And were it not tliat I cannot liojie to see her again, 
1 should not even now despair of ever again &ing 
happy. 

•SpiHL Which do you account the greater pleasure, 
to see the beloved one, or to think of her ? 

Tasso, I do not know. 8he seemed indeed to be a 
woman when she was present; absent, she seemed and 
seems to hie a goddess. 

Spirit, ITiese goddesses are so benign that in the 
presence of mortal men they lay aside their divinity 
and take off their aureoles, for fear of dazzling or 
blinding their adorers. 

Tasso, What you say is only too true. But does it 
not seem to yon a great fault in woman they 
prove 80 different in reality from what we had imagined 
, them? 

Spirit, I don't think they ought to be reproached 
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for being made of flesh and blood instead of ambrosia 
and nectar. Is there anything in the world which has 
even a shadow or a thousandth part of tlie perfection 
which you imagine women to possess? It is strange 
to me that while yon do not marvel that men are men— 
that is to say, creatures worthy of little praise or love— 
you are yet unable to comprehend now it is that 
women are in fact not angels. 

Ta«8o. Say what you will, I am dying with desire to 
see her a^in and to speak with her. 

SpirU. Re comforted : this very night in a dream 
she shall appear to you beautiful as youth, and so 
affable that you will be able to converse with her much 
more freely and with more frankness than ever you 
did formerly. Before she leaves you, you shall press 
her hand ; and she, looking intently at jmu, shall 
infuse into your soul a bliss beyond measure; so that 
to-morrow, whenever you recall this dream, your 
heart will leap with tentlerness. 

Tasso. A tine consolation indeed ! a dream in ex¬ 
change for the truth. 

AFhat is truth ? 

Tasso. Pilate was not more ignorant on the subject 
^ than 1 am. 

Spirit. Well, I will answer for you. Know that 
between the truth and a dream the ojily difference is 
that the latter is often a much finer and more beautiful 
tiling than the former can ever lie. 

Tasso. Then a pleasure only dreamed of is just as 
solid as a real pleasure ? 

Spirit. It is so. Indeed, I have hoard of one who, 
whenever he dreams of the lady he loves, avoids meet¬ 
ing or seeing her all the next day, because he knows 
that she cannot compare with the beautiful image of 
his visions, and therefore the sight of her would destroy 
all the pleasure he derives from the remembrance of 
the ideal being created by his imagination. Therefore 
I do not find fault with tlie ancients, who were much 
more curious, skilful, and industrious than yoa in all 
that relates to the promotion of every pleasure possible 
to human nature, ror seeking in various ways to enjoy 
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to the utmost the sureetness aud^'^elighttulness of 
dreams. Nor is Pythagoras to bo blamed for having 
prohibited the eating of beaiK because of their being 
apt to produce a troubled sleep and unpleasant dreams. 
And I would not censure; even those superstitious 
persons, wbo, before retiring to rest, were accustomed 
to pray and pour libations to Mercury, the governor 
of dreams, to send them linppy ones; mr which reason 
also they used to carve the figure of that god on the 
foot of their hedsteiwl*’. 'I'hus that happiness which 
was denied to tlieui in tlicur waking hours they sought 
to obtaiTi ia sleep; and 1 1>elieve that they obtained 
their o!)]ect, at Iea«t in part, and that their prayers to 
Mort urj' were listened to more favourably than those 
which they addressed to the other gods. 

Since men are hcirn and live solely for pleasure 
fit the mind or body, and this pleasure is to oe found 
solely, or for the greater jiart, in dreams, it follows that 
wc should live for the sake of dreaming, a conclusion 
which I find it hard to accept. 

Spirit. You have already accepted it, since you live 
and are willing to go on living. What is pleasure ? 

Tusa'O. I have not had enough experience of it to 
know what it is. 

Spirit. No one knows it by experience, but only by" 
theory; for pleasure is a theoretic and not a real 
object—a desire, not a fact—a sentiment conceived in 
thought^ hut never realised in deed; nay, rather a 
conception only, and not even a sentiment. Do you 
not perceive that in the very moment of enjoying a 
pleasure, even though it may have been innnitely 
desired und pursned with many pains and diihcnltics, 
your mind is still unsatisfied with it and constantly 
looks forward to the attainment of some greater delight? 
It is in this expectation, indeed, that all pleasure con¬ 
sists, and thus it is a mirage which melts away when 
you think you have attained it. You gain nothing 
firom it hut the delusive hope that at some future time 
you wUl arrive at that complete felicity which for ever 
eludes you; though you may on some occasions attemi>t 
to persuade your friends that you liave enjoyed it, not 
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altog^her from vanity, but that you may, as far as 
possible, deceive yourself iii the same way. Therefore, 
wlioever consents to live really makes this dream his 
object in life ; that is, he believevS that he has enjoyed 
or will enjoy complete happiness, both of which per¬ 
suasions are false and fanciful. 

Trmo, Is it possible that men can ever believe in 
present enjoyment t 

Spirit. If they could believe tliis they would, in fact, 
be happy? But tell me ; do you ever remember saying 
in any moment of your life, with full sincerity and con¬ 
viction, ‘ I am happy ? ’ I do not doubt that you have 
often said, and said sincerely, *^1 sliall be happy* ; 
and sometimes, though less sincerely, ^ I have oeen 
happy.* Pleasure is always a thing of the past or 
future; never of the present. 

Tfmo, Which is as much as to say that it does not 
exist. 

Spirit. So it appears. 

Tfisso. Even in dreams } 

Spirit. Not even in dreams. 

Tu«so. And yet the leading object of our life—if not 
the sole one- -is pleasure, by winch 1 mean happ#iess, 
which must in effect be pleasure, whatever cause it 
* springs from. 

Spi-Ht. Assuredly. 

TasHO. Wherefore our life, never attaining its object, 
must always be imperfect; and hence living is, in its 
inmost nature, a state of unhappiness. 

Spirit. Perhaps. 

Tasso. I see no perhaps in it. But then, why do 
we live ? Or, rather, why do we consent to live } 

Spirit. What do I know about that ? It is a question 
which you men ought to be able to answer for yourselves. 

Tasso. For myself I swear I do not know. 

Spirit. Question those wiser than yourself, and per¬ 
haps you may find someone who will give a satisfactory 
answer. 

Tasso. I will. But certainly this life that I lead is alto¬ 
gether unhappy, for, leaving my other suflbrings out 
of account, its Mium alone is killing me. 
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, S^rit. What is tedium ? ^ 

' TagjfO» 'fhat question 1 can answer from experience. 
Tedium is like air^ which dlls up all the spaces betu'eeii 
material things and all the voids in the things them¬ 
selves. When one thing is removed without its place 
being filled by another, air immediately occupies the 
va(;ancy. In the same way tlie intervals in human life* 
between pleasures and pains are occupied by tedium. 
And thereforej as in the material worlds according to 
the Peripatetics, the^o ’‘j no vacuum, so in our life 
there is no vaciiiiTri. except when from any cause the 
mind's power of thinking is suspended. At all other 
times the mind, considered apart from the body, is 
occupied with some passion or sentiment; failing which 
it becomes full of tedium, which also is a passion no 
less than suffering or delight. 

fiiptrit. And as all your pleasures are like spiders 
webs—thin, fragile, and transparent—tedium every¬ 
where invades them, as the air the webs, and shows 
their emptiness. In truth, I believe that tedium means 
nothing more in reality than that craving for happiness 
which pleasure cannot satisfy, nor misery altogether 
extinguish. And since that craving can never be 
gratified, it follows that there is no such thing as un¬ 
alloyed jdeasure. Suffering and tedium, in feet, are' 
the stuff of which human life is made up, and a man 
only escapes from one of them to become the prey 
of the other, lliis is the destiny of all mankind, and 
not of you alone. 

What remedy is there against this tedium ? 

Sleep, opium, and suffering. But the last is 
the most powenut, because he who suffers never feels 
tedium. 

Tofw. Rather than have recourse to such a remedy 
1 prefer to endure tedium all my life. But yet it 
seems to me that man’s lot is at least rendered endur¬ 
able by variety of action, occupation, and sensation, 
though it is true that these things cannot altogether 
deliver us from tedium, because they can nve us no 
true delight. Whereas in this prison, deprived of the 
society of my fellows, not even allowed to write, 
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reduced to listeu to the tickings of the clocks or to 
count the planks, cracks, and worm-holes of the floor, 
or to gaze upon the pavement stones in order to pass 
the time ; while for amusement 1 must watch the moths 
and gnats flitting about my cell—passing, I say, all my 
time like this, I have nothing which can relieve me 
from the burden of tedium. 

Spirit. Tell me, how long have you suffered thus? 

Tfmo, .Several weeks, as you are aware. 

Spirit. Have you felt any variation in the degree of 
tedium which you have cx{>erienced since you flrst 
came here until now ? 

Tasso. Ves; 1 felt it much more at first; but now 
my mind, not occupied with anything else, and with 
nothing to distract it, has grown accnstoined to com¬ 
mune with itself more freely and with greater pleasure 
than before; it luis acc|uired a habit and a power of 
talking or chatting to itself, so that often it almost 
seems to me that 1 have a number of persons in my 
head conversing; ami every subject, no matter liow 
trifling, is now sufficient to give rise to a long collofjay 
between me and myself. 

Spirit. You will find that this habit will so grow 
• upon you from day to day, and gain so great a hedd 
upon you, that when you are once more allowed to 
converse with other men you will seem to yourself 
less profitably occupied than when alone. An«I do not 
think that this result, under the same conditions, is 
only wrought in |)crsoii8 like yourself, who are accus¬ 
tomed to meditation; since it takes place, sooner or 
later, in everyone. Moreover, the being secluded 
from men and from all exterior life, brings this ad¬ 
vantage with it: that a man, even if his experience 
ha.s sated and disgusted him with the world, now that 
lie is removed from it forgets its many failings, and 
begins to look upon it with an indul^nt eye. He 
recreates it, as it were, according to his fancy; so tliat 
it appears to him much more attractive and desirable 
from a&r than it did when he was fr^ to join in its 
aihurs; he forgets the vanity and misery of it; he 
be^ns to form and create a world of his own; and he 
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otice more lovea> desires^ and prisr... life^ even as be 
did ill his yout}i» and nourishes and pleases himself 
with the thoufi^ht of future happiness; unless, indeed, 
he has lost all expectation of ever ref^ainin^ his liberty. 
So that solitude, as it '^ere, performs the ofiice of 
youth; or at least rejuvenates the mind, and 
strenii^hens and revives the imuf^iiation. It renews 
in the man of experience t)iat liopehil hiioyaiicy of spirit 
which properly belongs only to e^'irly inexperience. 
But now I will leave you, for I see that you are grow¬ 
ing sleepy, and I have to prepare that bc»aufciful dream 
which I ]woinised you. Thus, between dreams and 
phantasies, your life shall pass away, witliout any other 
Dcneht from it than tltat of passing it away, for that is 
the o\ily jjrolit that can be obtained from it, and the 
only object you should prop4)se to yourself on awaking 
every morning. Long nave you held on to life, as it 
were, with your teeth: happy will be tlie day when 
you can end it or when death releases you from it. 
But know for your comfort that time does not pass 
more wearily in your dungeon than in the halls and 
gardens of your oppressor. Farewell! 

Tasso. Farewell! But listen : your conversation 
comforts me not a little. Not that it dissipates my. 
sadness, which i^sembles most often a very black night 
without moon or stars; but while you arc with me it 
is softened into the dusk of the twilight, of which the 
gloom is rather grateful than oppressive. 'Pherefore, 
ill order that I may summon you or find you when I 
want you in future, tell me where you usually dwell, 

Spirit. What! Don't you know that } In some 
generous liquor. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN NATURE AND 
AN ICELANDER 

Ax Icelander who had travelled over the ffreater part 
of the world, and dwelt in many countries^ was once 
wandering in the heart of Africa^, and crossed the 
Gqnator in a district wliich had never before been 
visited by man. lliere an adventure befell him^ not 
unlike that wdiich happened to V'asco de Gama, who, 
when he wa^ doubling the C'ape of (rood Hope, teheld 
the said (ape, f^iiardian of the Austral seas, come 
towards him in the form of a ^iaiit in order to dissuade 
him from enterin#^ those unknown waters*. The Ice¬ 
lander saw in the distance a huf^re bust, which he at 
first thought must be of stone, like the lonely colossal 
figures which he liad seen many years liefore in the 
Isle of Pasqua. But drawing near lie disC/Overed that 
it w'aa the body of a wannan of huge proportions, who 
was seated on the ground, the upyier part of her form 
resting against a mountain. He found that it was no 
statue, but a living woman, with a coimtenance at once 
beautiful and terrible, with eyes and hair of raven 
blackness. She looked upon him intently and for 
^ some time without sjieaking ; hut at length addressed 
‘ him thus: 

Nntnre. Who are you.? and what do you seek in 
these regions where men have never l)cfore been seen ? 

feeiandvr. I am a poor Icelander fleeing from Nature; 
and having fled from her all my life in almost every 
region of the earth, I am now seeking to escape from 
her in this. 

Nat. So dies the squirrel from the rattlesnake, only 
to fall in its terror into the jaws of its enemy. 1 am 
she from whom you dy. 

Icet. Nature f 

Nat. None other. 


* Camoens' Lutiad, canto 5. 
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JceL It grleveg my very seal tcf ijear it; for 1 am 
sure that no worse calamity could overtake me. 

Nat, You might well have thought that 1 should be 
found here^ where ^ou ran hardly be ignorant that my 
power is more manifest than elsewhere. But for what 
cause do you fly from me ? 

Ivel. \ ou shall hear. In my earliest youths after a 
very little ex^ierience of the world, 1 became convinced 
t»f the vanity of life and the folly of mankiipl. I saw 
men striving continuallv witli each other to gain 
pleasures which do nut acligliL and possessions which 
are aseless In them, enduring and inflicting upon one 
another iiiiiumciable pains and evils, which, unlike 
their pleasures, are real and positive; and, to sum up 
all, that the more eagerly they sought for happiness 
the further they were from its attainment. For these 
reasons, renouncing aU other desires, 1 resolved to live 
a tranquil and obscure life, doing harm to no one, not 
striving to advance my fortune, nor contending with 
others in any way, or for anything. Despairing of 
happiness as of a thing alien to man's nature, I proposed 
to myself no other aim than to avoid suffering. Not 
that I thought of ab.stainiiig from bodily labours or 
useful work; for there is as much difference between 
fatigue and pain as between a tranquil and an idle life. 
But when I oegan to put into practice this resolution, 

I quickly learnt by experience how vain it is to hope to 
avoid being injured by others, however carefid one " 
may he to ^ve them no cause of offence, going so far 
even as to yield spontaneously to all their &mauds and 
contenting one's self with what is least desirable in all 
tilings. Such concessions are useless to secure one the 
enjoyment of the humblest station in life, or to prevent 
one's possession of anything, of liowever little value, 
from being contested. However, I easily freed myself 
from the injuries of men by removing from their 
society, which in my native island maybe done without 
difficulty. Living in solitude, and almost without a 
sligdow of joy, 1 yet found that 1 could not exist Without 
suffering, bemuse the length of the winter, the intensity 
of the cold, and the extreme heat of the summer. 
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which ara characteristic of that regiou^ continually 
toimetited me; while the Are, close to which 1 was 
compelled to spend much of my time, parched my 
Aesh, and the smoke of it injured my eyesi^lit; so that 
neither indoors nor out could 1 save myself from 
perpetual discomfort. It was, in short, impossible for 
me to attain that tranquillity of life which was my 

{ principal desire; for the terrible tempests by sea and 
and, the«rumbliii(^ and threatenitigs of Mount Hecla, 
and tlie dread of Ares, wliich, in habitations made of 
wood, like ours, are constantly occurring, never ceased 
to perturb me. Sucli trials as these, which are borne 
with comparative case xvhen the mind is occupied with 
the duties of social and civil lire, or distracted by the 
bustle of passinf^ events, assume a much-graver and 
more serious aspect in a life of solitude, in which 
nothing is sougnt for but peace and quiet. Seeing 
thus that the more 1 restricted, or rather contracted, 
myself within myself in order that I might not give 
oAeiice or do harm to anyone or anything in the world, 
the less was 1 able to protect myself from the dis¬ 
comforts and misfortunes whicli I have mentioned, 
1 resolved to change country and <dimate, to see whether 
•in any part of the world 1 could And a place where, 
offeiiaing none, I could live without being offended, 
and where, if I could not hope to be happy, 1 might 
at least exist without suffering. Another reason which 
urged me to this course was an idea that it might he 
your will that the human race should inhabit only one 
pirt of the globe, which alone was Atted for their 
habitation, in the same way that you have restricted 
many kinds of animals and plants to certain districts, 
out of which they cannot pros^r; so that if men, 
contrary to your design, persisted in going beyond the 
bounds which you had assigned to them, their sufferings 
should be imputed not to you, but to themselves. 
Therefore 1 have searched everywhere, and explored 
nearly every country, always keeping to my resedution 
to do no i^Jury to other creaturei^ or the least pi^ible, 
and to seek nothing for myself but a tranquil life. 
But 1 have been b^urned with heat in the tropics, 
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benumbed with cold in the Arctic l-egLons^ afflicted in 
the temperate zones bv the inconstancy of the weather^ 
and troubled everywhere by elemental commotions. 
1 have been in many places m which not a day passes 
without a storm, wbicli means that every day you 
make an a.ssault upon those who live there, and who 
have never done yoi* any injury. In other parts the 
usual serenity of the sky is balanced by the frequency 
of earthquakes, by +:te number and violence of 
volcanoes, and by continual subterranean commotions; 
winds and furious hurricant^s devastate the ref^ions 
which are free from other scour/^es. Sometimes I have 
found the roof ^iviii^ way over my head, because of 
the ^reat burden of simw upon it; at other times such 
tornu^ts of rain have descended that the saturated 
earth Ijas given way beneath my feet; and often I have 
had to dee for my life from the floods which pursued 
me as if I had done them some injury. Wild beasts, 
to whom 1 hafl not given the least provocation, have 
attempted to devour me; serpents have tried to poison 
me; and I have narrowly escaped from being consumed 
by noxious insects. I do not speak of the inflnite 
number of perils by which man is every day menaced ; 
so that an ancient philosopher* could And no better 
remedy against fear than the consideration that every- 
thing is to he feared. Disease also has assailed me, 
although 1 have ever been, as I am still, not merely 
temperate, but self-denying in all the pleasures of the 
senses. 1 marvel much when I consider that you have in¬ 
fused in our constitution so strong, so insatiable a desire 
for pleasure that our life, deprived of it, is abortive and 
imperfect, while ordaining at the same time that the 
indulgence of this desire shall be, of all things human, 
the most hurtful to the liealth and streu^h of the 
body, the most calamitous in its general effects, and 
the greatest enemy to the duration of life Itself. 
Although 1 abstains from almost all pleasures, J have 
not been able to avoid suffering from many audadies, 
some of which have threatened my life, othm the loss 


* Seneca, J^eU, QwnLt vL 2. 
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of a limb^ thus rendering my existence still more un¬ 
happy; and all alike oppre49siiig mind and body for 
days or months with countless pangs and sufferings. 
And although all men ex}iorience in the time of sickness 
new and unusual evils and additional torments (as if 
life at its best was not sufficiently calamitous)^ yon have 
not given to man^ in comjjensation for this^ any periods 
of exceptional and extraordinary good healthy from 
which ha might derive some unalloyed pleasure. In 
regions where the ground is generally covered with 
snow I have been nearly blinded^ a thing of ordinary 
occurrence among the Laplanders. The sun and air^ 
things necessary and vital to our lifc^ and from which, 
therefore, we cannot osca{)e, harass us contiinially -the 
one by its heat ami even its light, the other by its 
hurniiiity or its rigours; so that a man can never 
remain exposed to the eHects of either of them without 
suffering more or less inconvenience or harm. In 
short, I cannot recollect a single day of my life which 
was free from suffering; whereas those which were 
passed without the shadow of enjoyment are number¬ 
less. Therefore I am forced to conclude that you are 
the manifest enemy of mankind, of other animals, and 
•of all your works; since I perceive that suffering is as 
much our destined and inevitable fate as unhappiness, 
and that a tranquil and peaceful life is as impossible as 
an unquiet one without misery ; for now you ensnare 
us, now threaten us, now sting us, now smite us, now 
rend ns, and alw'ays in some way injure or persecute 
us. By habit or by destiny you are the implacable 
enemy of your own ffesh and blood, the executioner 
of your children. Therefore 1 have ceased to hope; 
for though men persecute no longer those who fly from 
them, or hide from them, you, without reason, never 
cease to pursue us until you have Anally destroyed us. 
Already 1 am approaching the bitter and sorrowful 
period of old ago, in itself a true and manifest evil, or 
rather an accumulation of the worst evils and miseries; 
evils, moreover, not accidental, but destined by you to 
afflict all living creatures, foreseen by all of us even 
from childhood, and from our flfth lustrum onwards 
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ever making itself more and more ap^reiit by g gradual 
process of decay which we are powerless to an«et; so 
that scarcely a tliird of the life of man is devoted to 
his time of growth and vigour^ but a few instants to 
maturity and perfection^ and all the rest to the decline 
of his mental and physical powers and tlio ills resulting 
from it. 

AV. Do yon iinaginc that the world was created 
solely for you? Let ino tell you that in i»y works, 
my laws, and my pi'ocesses, with rare exceptions, 

1 had and have regard to quite other considerations 
than the happiness and unhappiness of mankind. If 
I injure yon in any way, or by any means, I am not 
aware of it, or very seldom; nor, if I delight or 
liouefit you, am 1 conscious of it. 1 have not made, 
ns you believe, such and such things, nor do I per¬ 
form such and such actions, for your pleasure or 
profit. And finally, if hy some accident I happened 
to destroy all your race, 1 should not be aware of the 
tact. 

led. Suppose that someone invited me very urgently 
to pay him a visit at his home, and that 1, in order to 
please him, went there. Imiigine, further, that on niy 
arrival he lodged me in a chamber all rent and ruined,' 
where I was in perpetual danger of being crushed by 
its fall, and that it was, moreover, humid, fetid, and 
exposed to the wind and rain. Instead of taking 
trouble to entertain me, or to promote my comfort, 
be scarcely furnished me with soflicieiit food to keep 
me alive; and moreover allowed me to be insulted, 
mockedj threatened, and lieaten by his children, and 
the rest of his family. If 1 complained to him of 
such bad treatment, he answered: ^ Have I built this 
house for you P or do I keep these my children and 
these my domestics for your service ? I have some¬ 
thing else to think of than your amusement, or to 
furnisli you witli good cheer.* To this 1 might reply: 
^lliough you did not build this house for my use, 
yon might at least have refrained from inviting me to 
visit it. But stiide I am here because you entreated 
me to come, ought you not so to arrange that 1 may 
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live b^re without dan^j^r or suffering ? * So I say now. 
1 knc^ well that you have not created the world for 
the service of men; 1 could more easily believe that 
you have made and disposed it expressly to torment 
them. Now I ask you: Did 1 ever beg you to place 
me iu this world ? Have 1 intruded into it violently 
and against your will ? Rut if of your own will^ and 
without my knowledge, and in such a way that 1 could 
not oppq^ or resist your design, you have placed me 
here, is it not your Juty, if not to keep me contented 
and happy, at least to provide that my sojourn sluill 
he free from actual pains and sufferings? And 1 
say this, fiot only on my own account, but on that 
of the whole Inimaii race, and on that of all living 
creatures. 

Nat, It is evident you liave not realised the fact 
tliat the life of the universe is a perpetual circle of 
production and destruction, so interlinked that they 
react continuaily on each other, thus conserving the 
existence of the world, which, were either of them 
to cease to operate, would dissolve into its original 
elements, liierefore, if man were exempt from 
suffering, the world itself would he in danger of 
• destruction. 

JeeL Yes, that is what all our philosophers say. 
But since that which is destroyed suffers, and that 
which destroys does not enjoy, and is soon destroyed 
itself, tell me what no philosopher cmi tell me; b'or 
whose pleasure or profit does this most miserable life 
of the universe, which is only maintained at the 
expense of the suffering and death of all the beings 
that compose it, exist ? 

While they were discussing these and similar prob¬ 
lems, it is said that tvi'o lions made their appearance, 
lliey were so faint and emaciated with hunger that 
they had hardly strength enough to devour tiie Ice> 
lander; which, however, they managed to do, and so 
contrived to live at least one day more. But another 
account contradicts this story, and afilmis that a 
violent wind arose while the Icelander wag addressing 
Nature, which threw him down and piled above him 
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a splendid inausoleam of Hand. Leiieath this, per¬ 
fectly desiccated, and converted into a beaatifal 
mummy, lie was afterwards discovered by certais 
travellers^ who placed him In the museum of some 
European city^ tlie name of which I have forgottep. 


PAlllNUS DISCOURSE ON GLORY 

CHAITER 1 

Givm-ii'PK Pauini* was one of the few Italians of 
modern times who to literary excellence added pro¬ 
fundity of thought, and a complete acquaintance with 
the theory and practice of the philosophy of his period : 
tilings so essential to all who aspire to gain a reputa¬ 
tion in literature that it would not be possible to 
understand bow those who are without them could ex¬ 
pect to succeed in their efforts, if we did not see 
countless examples of writers who are without those 
qualities. It is well known also that he was a man of * 
singular honesty, full of compassion for the unfortu¬ 
nate and for his country, faithful to liis fi'ieiids, always 
high-minded, and ready to meet with unfailing 
courage the adversities of nature and fortune which 
afflicted him during the whole of his poor and humble 
existence, so that it was death alone which at last 
made him famous. He had several disciples, whom he 
taught first to gain experience of mankind and of 
wondly affairs, and then to delight themselves with 
eloquence and poetry. One of these was a young man 
of great industry and ardour in literary studies, and of 
great promise, to whom, not long after he Km come 
under nis influence, he discoursed as follows: 

* Parini, bom 1799, died 1799, was an author whose 
writings exercised a considerable influence over'the 
mind of Leopardi. 
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*Yoa seek^ my sou, that glory which is alone 
possible in these days to men of humble birth, namely, 
^e glory which is sometimes to be attained by wisdom, 
and sometimes by scieiitihc and literary studies. Now 
you ate well aware that this kind of glory, although it 
was not altogether despised by our grciit forefathers, 
was nevertheless held in little esteem in comparison 
with oilier kinds of eminence. You know in how many 
passages,«and with what earnestness, Cicero, its most 
eager and .successful votary, excuses himself to his 
countrymen for the time and labour which he gave to his 
philosophical and literary x>ursuits; now alleging tliat 
his studies of those subjects were always subordinated 
to the duties which he owed to the state ; and now 
saying that lieiiig compelled b) the iniquity of the 
times to abandon affairs of greater moment, he devoted 
himself to tho.se studies in order that his leisure might 
be prohtahly employed. He always sets the glory 
which he derived from his consulate and from his 
labours in the .service of the state above that wJiich ho 
gained from his writings. And truly, if the principal 
subject of literature is human life, and the chief object 
of philosophy is to guide our actions, it cannot bo 
^oaoted that action is nobler and w'orthier than 
meditation and writing, as the end is nobler and 
worthier than the means, and things and verities more 
important than words or arguments. Indeed, naturo 
' creates no genius for study or contemplation; man is 
bom to act, and not to write. Thus we see that most 
of the line writers, and especially the illustrious poets 
of the present age (as, for example, Vittorio Alneri), 
were at first strongly inclined to great actions; from 
which, the times t^ng un&vourable to them, or per* 
haps their want of means compelling them, they 
turned aside to write great tilings. Nor liave those 
who have neither the disposition nor the power to do 
great things the ability to produce great works. And 
you may observe in our own country, where few 
deed are capable of noble deeds, how small in number 
are those authors who miin enduring fame, I think 
that antiquity, especially that of Greece and Rome> 
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may be well compared to that statue which was erected 
in Argos, of Telesilla, poetess, warrior, and saviour of 
her country, which statue represented her with a 
helmet in her hand, looking at it intently and com¬ 
placently, and as if about to replace it on her head; 
while at her feet wore scattered some volumes, as 
though neglected by hei*, because they formed only an 
insignilicant portion of her glory. 

*Bttt among ns mode*'as, who are commonly ex¬ 
cluded from every other path to celebrity, those who 
make letters their object in life, show in their choice 
the utmost greatness of soul which can to-day be 
exhibited, and need not apologise to their countrymen, 
llierefore 1 have nothing but praise for the magna¬ 
nimity of your intention. But since this career, not 
being in conformity with human nature, cannot be 
followed without injuring the health of the body, nor 
without adding in various ways to the natural infelicity 
of the mind, 1 regard it as my duty, imposed upon me 
not less by my office than by the great and well- 
merited affection which 1 l)ear towards you, to make 
you acquaint^ with the many difficulties Which oppose 
the acquisition of the glory to which you aspire, and 
the reward which it will give you should you attain it^ 
What I have learned of these by cx|)erience and reflec¬ 
tion, X will now unfold to yon ; in order that you may, 
on the one hand, he able to estimate for yourself the 
value and importance of the prize, and your chance of ‘ 
obtaining it; and on the otner, the fatigues, discom¬ 
forts, and pains involved in the pursuit (of which I 
will discourse more particularly on another occasion); 
so that being fully informed on the matter, you may 
decide whether it is more expedient for you to perse¬ 
vere in your present coarse, or to adopt some other 
profession.* 


CHAPTER II 

'I might begin by expatiating at length upon the 
rivalries, jealousies, bitter censures, calumnies, parti¬ 
alities, the secret and open plots sgainst your 
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reputAtion^ and the countless other obstacles which 
the sialignity of men will oppose to you in your 
chosen [»th. So great is the influence of these hin¬ 
drances^ which are always diflicult to surmount, and 
frequently insuperable, that an author, not only when 
living, but even after death, is often defrauded of the 
honour which is due to him. For, having lived in ob¬ 
scurity because of the hatred and envy of his coiitem- 
Mraries,^fter death he remains obscure because lie is 
forgotten; for it can hardly ever hapjien that the glory 
of an author can have birth or resurrection at a time 
when, beyond his papers lying mute and motionless, 
there is nothing and no one to call attention to him. 
But since the difficulties wiiich arise from the malice of 
men have been abundantly treated of by many authors, 
to whom you can easily refer, I will not now enlarge 
upon them, nor will 1 dwell upon those hindrances 
which have their origin in the peculiar circum8tance.s 
of the writer, or even in chance, or some trivial 
matter; owing to whieli works worthy of the highest 
praise and the fruit of iiifliiite labour are not seldom 
cfuidemned to entire oblivion, or, after having enjoyed 
a brief popularify, are neglected, and fade utterly from 
the memories of men; while other writings, inferior 
in value, or not more excellent, achieve and retain a 
great reputation. I only desire to reveal to you the 
troubles and difficulties, which, apiirt from the malevo- 
• lonce of men, strongly oppose tlie attainment of 
literary fdme, not in exceptional instances, but usually 
in the cases of all great authors. 

^You are well aware that no one is worthy to be 
considered a great author, or attains true and lasting 
glory, save by writing excellent and perfect works, or 
such at least as in some degree approach perfection. 
Ilierefore you should bear in mind a very just remark 
of one of our Lombard authors'^ in his Courtier :—It 
is very seldom that one who is not himself an author, 
however learned he may be, can adequately recognise 
the art and labour which an author has lai^hed upon 


Castiglione. 
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his work^ or feel liie oharm and g.ace of his styles 
and more rarely do wc tind one who is able to appre¬ 
ciate those subtle and liiddeii beauties which abound in 
the works of the ancients. Consider, also, how very 
few persons ore taufi^ht or are accustomed to write; and 
therefore from what a sinaJl Tninority of mankind, 
either present or future^ you can hope to win tliat 
exalted fame which it is your object in life to acquire. 
And, moreover, you siumld take into account how 
great in writings is Ihc importance of style, on the 
perfection of whioii depends almost entirely tlie esti¬ 
mation in which all works coming under tlie designa¬ 
tion of polite literature are ultimately held. And it 
often happens that if you consider the matter of a 
famous work apart from its style, you reduce it to a 
very iusigniHcant tiling, although you may have 
thougiit at hrst that its merit consisted in its ideas. 
Now language is so much an element of style, the two 
are so inseparably conjoined, that it is diiiicult to con¬ 
sider the one apart from the other; in fact, men 
frequently confound them, not only in talking about 
them, but even in their own minds; and as to many 
of tlieir qualities, whether beauties or defects, they 
can hardly, or not at all, be distinguished and assigned 
to one or the otlier, because they are common to both'. 
But certainly no foreigner is, to use again the words of 
Castiglione, accustomed to write ” elegantly in your 
lan^age. It is certain then that style, being so great • 
ana so important a part of the art of writing, and a 
tiling so mfficult and laborious to acquire in its more 
inti£ato and perfect forms, and not less difficult to 
practise, can only be truly judged and appreciated ac¬ 
cording to its value bv those who are themselves 
writers and members of the same nationality. For the 
rest of the human race, the immense trouble and fatigue 
which the writer undergoes in the formation of his s^le 
are in part, and perhaps entirely, wasted and alto¬ 
gether lost. I pass over the infinite varieties of ojaniou 
and taste among readers, owing to which the number 
of those who are capable of perceiving the excellencies 
of any work of imagination is still further diminished. 
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'Yo4 nuty hold it as a certainty that in order to 
undeiwnd-perfectly the merits of a perfect or nearly 
per£B<^work, such as deserves immortal fame, it is not 
encrnffh to be accustomed to write; it is necessary that 
you Sipuld have almost as great a genius as the author 
of the' work himself. For as you learu to perceive 
more el^ly the qualities which contribute to per¬ 
fection and the infinite difficulties which lie in the 
way^of its^attainment, you will learn also how to sur¬ 
mount' tlie latter and to reach the former, so that in 
time there will be little or no difference between appre¬ 
ciation and accomplishment; indeed, they will prove 
to be one and the same thing. No man is able to 
discover or relish completely tlie excellencies of a great 
writer before he has gained the 2 >ower of reproducing 
them in his own works, because such excellencies can 
only be fully appreciate by means of study and prac¬ 
tice, by which they are, so to speak, transfused into 
himself. Until this comes to j^Niss, no one in truth 
understands what are the e^^sentials of a perfect style, 
and without a knowledge of this the great writers can 
nevilr receive their due meed of admiration. Now, the 
greater part of those who devote themselves to letters, 
^nce thqy write easily themselves, and believe they 
write WeU, must, in met, consider that it is an easy 
thing to write well, even though they aver the con¬ 
trary. Judge, then, how few will be the number of 
* those able to admire or praise you worthily, when you 
have at last, with incredible labour and imins, produ^d 
a great and perfect work. I^et me tell you ^aiid you 
may trust my old age) that in Italy at the prewnt 
time there are not more than two or three men of 
supreme excellence in literature. This niunber may 
appear to you very small, but, nevertheless, at no 
time and in no place has it ever been much greater. 

* I often wonder to myself how Virgil the supreme 
example of perfection in writing, acquired his great 
reputetton, and stUl maintains it. For, although I do 
n<it value myself on my superior insight, and in feet 
believe that f shaQ never be able to perceive and enjoy 
all his excellencies and all his sublimity, 1 am, never- 
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theless, certain that moat of bis pt^lers and admirers 
do not discover in his works one beaatf for every ten 
or twenty which, by long' study and ineaitation, I have 
found in them. In truth, 1 am persuaded that the 
high esteem and respect m which the supreme writers 
are held is usually the consequence of a blind acquies¬ 
cence in the verdict of lime, even iii those who read 
and study them, rather than a personal judgment 
formed after dim'overin^ and recognising their merits. 
And I remember that ’.'4 hen I re^d Virgil in*Vny youth, 
being then quite free to form an unbiassed judgment, 
and without any care for the opinions of others'(a 
thing which is not at all common;, on the one hand ; 
and on the other, being as uncritical as most young men 
arO; but perhaps not more so than most men remain 
all their lives; 1 say that 1 then refused to acquiesce 
in the universal judgment on the poet, not finding 
in him much greater merit than I found in many 
mediocre authors. I am even astonished that the 
fame of Virgil should be greater than that of Lucan. 
For the mass of readers, not only in ages of false and 
corrupt taste, but even in those in which a sane and 
temperate spirit prevails, is much more delighted with 
gross and patent Iwauties than with those which are 
more delicate and less obvious; it prefers audacity io 
modesty, tlie apparent to the real, and, generally 
speaking, mediocri^ to perfection. In reading the 
letters of a prince of really rare talent, but accustomed- 
to judge of the style of a work by Uie amount of wit, 
pleasantry, variety, and acuteness which he found in 
it, it was easy for me to perceive that in his inmost 
thought he preferred the Hmriude to the 
though he dia not dare to express his opinion, because 
he feared to offend men’s ears with such a verdict. 
In fine, it astonishes me that the judgment of the fow, 
correct as it is, has prevailed over that of the great 
majority, and has thus produced a traditional esteem 
lor the great writers which is no less blind than just 
’Hiat, however, does not always happen; and f am 
inclined to think that the fiime which is gained by the 
best authors is the result of chance rather than of their 
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meritj^ as perhaps 1 shall prove in the continaatiou of 
my discourse. 


CHAFFER III 

' We have already seen hew few will bo capable of 
appreciating you when you have arrived at that degree 
or excellence which you aim at. But even in the case 
of those few^ there are many hindrances which may 
prevent uiem from forming a just opinion of your 
worthy although tliey may see tlie evidences of it. It 
cannot be doubted that works of eloquence or poetry^ 
of whatever kind;, are judged not so much by their 
intrinsic qualities as by the effect which the^ produce 
iTi the mind of the reader. So that in judging them^ 
the reader, so to speak, considers them rather in him¬ 
self than in themselves. Whence it come.s to pass 
that those who are naturally slow of apprehension and 
cold of heart and brain, though perhaps of good utider- 
staiiding, with much acuteness of mind, and competent 
learning, are almost wholly uiiahle to appreciate works 
of imagination ; because they are quite unable to enter 
into the author’s spirit, for whom usually thev liave a 
feeling of contempt, since, when they read his writ¬ 
ings they are unable to discover in what his merit 
consists, as it affords them no emotional or imagina¬ 
tive delight, nor, indeed, pleasure of any kind. And 
even those who are by nature disposed to receive and 
quick to renew within tliemselvcs whatever image or 
sentiment the writer has happiW expressed, have 
many moments of coldness, indifference, lani^or of 
mina, and insensibility; moods wbicli, while they 
endure^ render them no more appreciative than those 
whom I have already mentioneo* lliese moods arise 
iyom the most various causes, intrinsic and extrinsic, 
mental and bodily; some of which are transitory and 
some lasting. At such periods no one, not even one 
who is himself a great writer, can jud^ properly of 
writings intended to move the heart or the m]a«na- 
tion. 1 will not speak of the satiety which may have 
been pcodueed in the reader's mind owing to his 
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having receutLy erased other vTui'ks of a similinr 
character; nor of the pasBions/ more or less strong*^ 
which from time to time invade the mind^ and prevent 
it from entertaining the emotions which would other¬ 
wise be excited within it. 'fTius^ from these or atnilar 
causes^ we often find that the places, the spectacles, 
whether natural or aildficial, musical compositions, 
and a hundred other things, which have moved our 
ailmiration, or would move it under ordinary con¬ 
ditions, have at such Umes no power to affect us; 
although in themselves they are as beautiful as they 
have alw'^iys been. 

^ Blit when, from any of the above causes, a man is 
ill able to appreciate the effects of eloquence or poetry, 
he does not on that account refrain from passing 
judgment on the works of those kinds which he then 
happens to read for the first time. It sometimes 
liappens that I myself take up the writings of Homer, 
(Ucero, or Petrarch, and read them without being in 
any way moved by their perusal. But, being already 
assured of the greatness of these writers, not only by 
their well established fame, but also by experience of 
the pleasure which I have derived from them at other 
times, 1 do not, because of that temporary insensi¬ 
bility, conclude tliat their reputation is undeserved. 
'J'ho case is different, however, with writings which 
are read for the first time, and which are too new to 
have secured such a reputation aq to put their merit 
lieyond question. There is tlien nothing to prevent 
the reader from judging a book by the effect which it 
produces on his mind, which, not being then disposed 
to approciate the thoughts and images expressed by 
the writer, is sure to m an unfavourable one, how¬ 
ever excellent the work is in reality. Nor is it easy 
for him to alter hie opinion by subsequent readings of 
the book under more favourable circumstances, be¬ 
cause it is likely that the weariness felt in the first 
reading will extend to other perusals, for who does not 
know how powerful are first impressions and first con- 
elusions, however fidse they may be? 

^Ott the contrary, the reader's mind is soinetimes. 
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from one cause or another^ in such a state of mobility, 
sensibpityj vigour and ardour^ or so open and ready, 
that it responds to the slightest impulse which it 
receives, feels vividly the least touch, and creates for 
itself, some slender suggestion in the book, a 

thousand emotions and imaginations, which at times 
cause it to wander in a most delicious ecstasy such as 
ravishes it quite out of itself. From this it comes to 
pass that the mind, recalling the pleasure felt daring 
the reading, and confounding the effect flowing from 
its own happy mood with the merits of the book, con¬ 
ceives for it so great an admiration, and estimates it 
so highly, that it ranks it above other works much more 
excellent, but read under less propitious circumstances. 
You see, then, how uncertain is tlic judgment of com¬ 
petent persons, even when they seek to form true and 
just opinions upon the writings of others, with no 
thought of malice or favouritism. Such and so great 
is this uncertainty that a man differs widely from him¬ 
self in the appreciation of writings of equal value; 
and sometimes tho same work will he differently judged 
by liim at different periods of life, or even at different 
hours of the day. 


CHAFFER IV 

'You must not think that the above-mentioned 
difficulties, due to the mental deficiencies of readers, 
occur rarely or by exception, (.'onsider that nothing is 
commoner in men as they grow old than for them to 
lose their taste for eloquence and poetry, no less than 
for the other imitative arts, and for all natural beauty. 
^Vhich decadence of the mind, always a natural con¬ 
sequence of age, is now so much greater than it was in 
other times, commences so much sooner, and pro¬ 
gresses so much more rapidly, especialW in the 
^udious, in proportion as the experience of everyone 
is more or less enlarged by the accumulated knowledge 
and speculations of so many past From which 

cause, and through the present eonmtions of civil life. 
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thd dreams of early youth and the aspirations of tho 
mind soon vanish from the imaginations of men, and 
with them most of the desires and passions which are 
the motive powers of life. IVheure 1 rather wonder that 
men of mature age,^ especially the learned and those 
accustomed to meditate on human affairs, are still 
subject to the influence of eloquence and poetry, than 
that these are sfunetime^s insensible to their booties. 
It is certain that a man most believe that there is in 
life something of beauty and grandeur, and that 
poetry is not merely table, in order to be able to 
appreciate beautiful and grand imaginations. The 
young always believe Uiese things, even in spite of 
their reason, until personal experience compels them 
to know the truth; but they are difficult to believe 
after the sad lessons of practical life, especially when ex* 
perieuce is united with a habit of study and speculation. 

‘ It would appear from these remarks that the young 
are generally better judges of works intended to 
appeal to the emotions and the imagination than are 
men of mature or advanced age. But, on the other 
hand, we find tliat the young, who are not much 
accustomed to reading, expect from books a super¬ 
human delight, infinite and unrealisable; and not nnd<^ 
iug it they despise all writers. The same thing 
happens to the illiterate, somewhat later in life, 
from similar causes. Those youths, again, who are 
devoted to literature, almost always prefer, both in 
their own writings and in the writings of others, 
excess to moderation, the showy or merely pretty to 
the sixfiple and natural in style, false beauties to true 
ones; partly from want of experience, and partly be¬ 
cause of the natural impetuosity of tlieir a^. Con¬ 
sequently the young, who are, without doubt, of all 
men most disposed to praise what seems to them good, 
since they are the most truthful and candid, are 
seldom capable of appreciating the full and mature 
Wutic» of great masterpieces. With the progress of 
the years the aptitude which comes from art increases, 
while that derived from nature diminishes. Never¬ 
theless, both are necessary if we are to judge truly. 
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*^\V1ien one lives in a great city, however warm¬ 
hearted and imaginative one may be, I know not how 
(except one is, like yourself, a lover of solitude) it is 
possiole to receive from tlie beauties of nature or 
literature any tender or generous sentiment, any 
sublime or gracious £uicy. For few things are so 
inimical to the state of mind which makes us capable 
of appreciating such pleasures as the conversation 
of tlie inhabitants, the noise of the streets, the spec¬ 
tacle of the vain inagnihcenee, of the frivolity of mmd, 
the })erpetnal Msehoud, the miserable cares, and of the 
still more miserable idleness which are foutid in great 
cities. As to the mass of men of letters, I venture 
to say that those residing in them are usually less fitted 
to pass judgment on books than are those of smaller 
places; because almi>st everything in the former Ijeiiig 
lalse and vain. Its literature also is false and vain, or 
snperlicial. And if the ancients accounted the study of 
science or literature as a recre^ition in relation to mora 
serious affairs, the majority of those who in the present 
day profess to be scholars regard and use their liter¬ 
ary studies and compositions merely as amusements 
amongst a variety of amusements. 

• * I think that remarluible works of painting, sculii- 
ture, or architecture would be mucii better appreciated 
if they were distributed in tlie provinces among the 
small or medium-sized towns, instead of bein^, as they 
now are, accumulated in the capital cities; in whicn 
men are so full of countless thoughts, so occupied with 
a thousand diversions, that their minds liecome habitu¬ 
ated, or perhaps constrained against their wills, to 
exhaust tnemsefves in such vanities and frivolities that 
tiiey are rarely capable of applying themselves to 
intellectual pursuits. Besides which a large number of 
beautiful objects, collected together, has such a dis¬ 
tracting influence that the mind, paying little atten¬ 
tion to them individually, receives no vivid impression, 
or is fiUed with such satiety that it cont^plates aR 
alike with the indifference with which it views tlie 
commonest tilings. The like is true of music, which 
in the smaller cities is not so perfectly executed, or on 
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BO large a scale as in the capitalp, in which^ however^ 
the people are less suBceptiiole to the wonderful in¬ 
fluence of that art^ and^ so to speak^ less mwdeal than 
elsewhere. Witliout doubt it is necessary to live in a 
great city in order to acquire perfection in the arts; 
and still more is it necessary in tirder that one may 
labour at the creation of great works; yet it is no less 
true-that the delight which such works give to men 
is much less there than they would give in otlwr places. 
And it may he said that artists^ working in silence and 
solitude, strive by vigils, industry, and pains to please 
men whom the continual noise and bustle of cities 
has rendered irjciimble of appreciating, save perhaps 
in a very small degree, tlie fruit of their labours. 
And the fate of tlie author is in the main similar to 
that of the artist. 


CHAPTER V 

'"ITie last reflections were made rather incidentally 
than as part of my argument, and I will now return to 
the consideration of my proper subject. It is a 
peculiarity of writings which approach perfection that, 
they usually please more on a second reading than 
they did at first. It is not so with many books, which, 
being written with art and skill, are yet only of 
mediocre merit, though they have enough to please on 
a first perusal, but on a second reading are found to he 
much less valuable than we had at first supposed. But 
when read only once the best and the mediocre alike 
will sometimes deceive even the learned and the 
expert, so that works of the greatest merit are often 
rated below those of inferior degree. But yon must 
consider that to-dav even professional students of 
literature con only be induced with much difliculty 
to read new hooks a second time, especially those 
of which the object is to please. This was not so witii 
jibe ancients, wit^ whom books were not so pleiM^ifixl as 
. with ns. But in the present day, as you km>w, we arO 
so rich in the writings which former ages have trana- 
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mitted to UB^ there are so many nations each of which 
produces daily an excessive abundance of books^ and 
there is so much intercommunication of ideas between 
them; there are so many languages^ ancient and 
modern^ in each of which are numerous writing on all 
branches of science and literature, and all these are 
so closely connected and interlinked that the student 
must, as far as possible, consult them all; these thin^, 
1 say, aR combine to render it almost impossible for 
a new book to secure a first reading, let alone a 
second. Thus, whatever opinion is first formed on 
a book new to the reader is seldom changed. Add 
that, from the same causes, even in the first reading of 
such books, es|)ecia]ly if they are of the lighter kind, 
it is very rare that they are given such a degree of 
attention and study as is ueee8S<'iry to discover the 
laborious jierfection, the inmost art, the modest and 
hidden merits which they possess. So that it has come 
to pass that to-day hooks of mediocre quality have' 
an advantage over those of superior merit; because 
their beauties, true or false, are so easily perceived, 
however trivial they may be, that they cannot fail 
to he discovered. And it may be truly said that heiice- 
• forth it will be almost useless to attempt to gain fame 
by labouring strenuously to produce a jier4*ct work. 
But, on the other hand, books hastily composed, as 
nearly all modem ones are, and therefore necessarily 
imperfect, though they may be popular for a time, 
soon fall into oblivion, as one sees continually. So 
much is written nowadays that many works worthy 
of remembrance, and which indeed have had their hour 
of celebrity, are swept away by the deluge of new 
books before they have had time to establish them¬ 
selves firmly; giving place to others, worthy or un- 
wortiiy, which also have tlieir brief period of fhme. 
Thus, W'hile one avenue to fame is opien to us out of 
the many which were open to the ancients, even that 
one is b^t with far more obstacles than was formerly 
the case. 

' Alone in this ccmttnual and universal shipwreck of 
noble and plebeian writings, the books of the ancients 
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; their established and confirmed by 

time^ causes them not only to lie read but to be reread 
andstndied. And note that a modem book, even if equal 
in merit to an ancient one, uiold otily with difficulty or 
not at all, 1 will not say attain the same degree of 
glory, but give to its readers anything like the same 
amount of pleasure; and this for two reasons. The 
first is that it would not be read with the sedulous care 
which is bestowed, upon Wiitings long celebrated, nor 
read again <mvc by ery tew, nor studied by any; for 
110 modern books are studied except scientific ones. 
Tlie second is tiiat the durable and universal fame of 
writings, allowing that at first it sprang only from 
their own intrinsic merit, nevertheless, Imving arisen 
and grown, increases their value, and with it the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with them ; indeed, a 
great part of the pleasure ilcrived from reading them 
is simply due to their celebrity. And here 1 am 
reminded of some noteworthy observations of a French 
philosopher,'* who, discussing the origin of human 
pleasures, expresses himself thus :— 

llie mind creates for itself many sources of pleasure, 
and especially by associating one thing with another, 
llius a tiling which lias once pleased us pleases us 
again, solely because it pleased us before: our enjoy¬ 
ment is enhanced by tlie association of the past with 
the present. For e-vamnle, an actress who has pleased 
us on the stage will probably please us in private life: 
her voice, her declamation, the recollection of the 
applause, she received; the combination of the part of 
the princess, which she ai^ted, with her own personality, 
all together make up a mixture of causes which pro¬ 
duce a single pleasure. Our minds are always fuU of 
ideas accessory to those which infiuence them most 
strongly. A woman with a great reputation and a 
slight defect can sometimes oring tnat defect into 
fadiion, and cause it to be ref^rded as a grace. And 
most women are loved solety because we are pre¬ 
possessed in their favour by their good birth, tWr 

* Montesquieu. 
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riclidB, or the way in which they are esteemed and 
honoured by other people. 

‘ Often^ indeed^ a woman’s reputation^ true or false, 
for beauty and p^rac^e, or even the mere fact that some 
one else has loved her, will be eiioiiuh to cause a man 
to have an affection for her. And wlio does not know 
that almost all our pleasures are derived rather from 
the ima^nation than from the intrinsic qualities of the 
objects which please us } 

'llicse remarks are as much applicable to writings 
as to other things, and I say that stiould a poem appear 
to-day equal or superior in merit to the liiad, and be 
read by tlie best judges of poetry, it would please them 
much less than that work, and therefore would be 
much less valueil by them; because its real merits 
would not be enhanced by the fame of twenty-seven 
centuries, nor by the countless memories and associa¬ 
tions which connect themselves with the work of 
Homer. 1 say, moreover, that anyone reading care¬ 
fully Jermulem JMirered or Orlando FurtoaO, not 
knowing of tiieir great fame, would derive much less 
pleasure from them than other readers. In short, 
speaking generally, the first readers of any great work 
and the author’s contemporaries, supposing that it 
continues to be famous in after ages, tlcrive the least 
enjoyment from it; a fact which is extremely dis¬ 
couraging to all who aspire to make themselves famous 
by authorship. 


CHAPl'ER VI 

* Such are, in part, the difficulties wliich will obstruct 
your acquisitioii of glory among the studious, and 
among those who are themselves excellent writers and 
scholars. And as to those who, although sufficiently 
instructed in those things which are regarded as neces¬ 
sary' in a civilised community, yet make no pretence 
to feamiog or authorship, and who, if iJiey read at all 
read only for pastime, you know well that they are 
incapable of appreciating tlie real merits of books; 
and this^ not only for reasons already given, but 
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for another which 1 have yet to mention. This is that 
such persons seek only in what they read the pleasure 
of the present moment. But the present time is 
naturally a petty and insipid thing to all men. Even 
the sweetest things— 

I^vc and slumber, tlic dance and the song, 

as Homer says^ quickly aiid necessarily l)ecome tedious if 
to the present delight theru is not added some prospect 
of a niture pleasnve which is dependent upon it. 
Human nature is so constituted that it cau only derive 
a lively pleasuie from those things in which hope is an 
essential clement. So strongs indeed^ is the induencc 
of hope that many employments, unpleasant in them¬ 
selves and even disgusting or wearisome, become 
pleasant and joyful, provided the hope of some good 
fruit from them is present to the mind; and conversely 
things which are accounted delightful in themselves, 
if not accompanied by hope, become tedious,almost as 
soon as they are tasted. Hence we sec that the 
studious read incessantly, though the works they read 
are often of the driest character ; and experience a per¬ 
petual deligiit in their studios, wliicli occupy the 
greater part of their time, because they have ever 
before their eyes an object to be attained and a hope 
of some benefit to he derived from their toils. Even 
when, in their leisure time, they read for diversion, 
they still endeavour to draw from tlieir reading some 
kind of profit. Whereas other readers, seeking for 
no end in their reading save such as is comprised in 
the act itself, after reading a few pages of any book, 
no matter how interesting it may be, quickly become 
tired of it; and, after taking up a number of others 
with a like result, express l^eir wonder that anyone 
can possibly take pleasure in spending so much time in 
reading a long book. From this, you may see that all 
the art, iiidi^ry, and pains of a writer are almost 
wholly thrown away upon such persons, who nev^rUte* 
^ less compose the great mass of readers. And even the 
'studious, changing os the years pass the nature of 
their st^ies, can hardly endure to read tbe books 
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with; which earlier in life they were or would have 
beett^ delighted beyond measure; and^ though they 
may still have intelligence and skill enough to know 
their value^ are only wearied by them^ because they 
are now of no practical use to them. 


(;nAFrER vir 

* HithWto we have spoken of literature in general^ 
and more particularly of its lighter kinds^ to which 
you seem to be chiefly attracted. We will now 
turn to pfiilosophy ; iiot^ howeverj, intending to make 
a distinction between philosophy and literature^ since 
they are really insefNirable from each other. You 
may perhaps think that pliilosophy, which is derived 
from reason^ a quality much commoner among men 
than imagination^ or the finer feelings of the heart, 
ought therefore to be more readily understood, and 
the value of works upon that subject more easily 
recognised, and by a greater number of persons^ than 
that of poems and other works dedicated to the beauti> 
ful and the pleasurable. In iny opinion, however, a 
.taste and feeling for poetry are more common than for 
philosophy. First, account it certain that subtlety of 
talent and power of reasoning do not suffice to form a 
great philosopher; he must have also a considerable 
share of imagination. Descartes^ Galileo, Leibnitz, 
Newton, Vico, judging from the nature of their 
genius, would have made excellent poets; and, on the 
other hand, Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare might 
have distinguished themselves as philosopliers. But 
to treat this matter fully would need much time and 
many words, and draw us off from our proper subject; 
and, therefore, contenting myself with this bare refer¬ 
ence to it, 1 pass on. Only philosophers, I say, can 
perfisedy recognise the value and feel the charm of 
philoecq^ical works; that is, of course, the substance 
of them, and not their adventitious attractions of 
langniwe or style, or of aught else. Wherefore, as 
men of an unpoetical nature, though they may indeed 
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understand the words and the sense of a poem^ are yet 
insensible to its s^rit and its imagery; so luso those who 
are unaccustomed to meditate and philosophise within 
themselves, or who are incapable of profound thought, 
are unable to comprehend the truths which the philo- 
Koplier expounds, nowe^'^er logical his reasonings, how¬ 
ever clear his exposition, and however rigorous his 
dedactions, though they ]Kiay indeed understand the 
bare meaning of the '^’turds which he uses, ^lecause, 
lieing without the faculty or the habit of thinking upon 
the inmost nature of things, or of separating and 
dividing their ideas into their smallest elements, or to 
gather and combine a number of these ideas, or to 
contemplate in one view many particulars so as to draw 
a generalisation from them, or to follow indefatigably 
from one to the other a long series of truths, each 
leading to another truth, or to discover the subtle and 
recondite relations which each truth has with a 
hundred others, they cannot easily, or at all, repeat 
or renew in their own minds the train of thought by 
which he has reached his conclusions, or experience 
the impressions wliich ho has experienced ; and yet it 
is only by such means that they can comprehend or 
estimate the reasons which lea the philosopher'to. 
come to this or that conclusion, affirm this or that 
thing, or doubt such another. So tliat, although they 
may understand his ideas, they are unable to judge as 
to tiieir truth or probability; because thev are ui^le 
to test Ibem in anv effectual way. Ana the case is 
much the same with men of cold temperaments, who 
are by nature unfitted to appreciate tne passion and 
the imagery of the poet, lou know that both the 
poet and the philosopher are accustomed to sound the 
depths of human nature in order to bring to light its 
inmost qualities and modes of acting, and to reveal the 
causes and effects of its emotions and impulses; and 
therefore those who are unable to fieel in themselveB 
the correspondence between the thoughts of the poet 
and the leediiies of life, are also incapable of esmna- 
tiitf or judmng the ideas of the philosopher. 

' FVm these causes it comes to pass evtey that 
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manlr excellent works^ clear and intelligiUe to alL are 
yet mterpreted by some as containing a thousand un¬ 
doubted truths^ and by others as containing as many 
manifest errors ; whence they are attacked^ publicly or 
privately^ not only from malignity or interest^ or 
other unworthy motives, but also because of weakness 
of judgment, or incapacity to feel or comprehend the 
certainty of their principles, the correctness of their 
deductions and conclusions, and generally the dtness, 
the ford, and the truth of their reasonings. Often the 
most admirable works of philosophy are accused of 
being obscure, not because they are really so, but 
because of the novelty or profundity of their senti¬ 
ments, or the inability of tlie reader to grasp their 
meaning. You see, trien, how difficult it is to win 

E raise for philosophical writings, however much it may 
e deserved. For you will re^ily believe, without my 
taking any pains to prove it, tliat the number of true 
and profound philosophers who alone are able to ap¬ 
preciate philosophical works, is very small, even in the 
present age, though the love of philosophy is more 
common nowadays than it was in the past. I will not 
speak of the various factions, or whatever they should 
^ called, into which those who profess to be philoso¬ 
phers are divided now, as they have always been ; 
each one of which refuses to lul the rest tfie praise 
and esteem which may be fairly due to them; not 
merely from ill-will, but because of the different views 
which they take of the principles of philosophy. 


CHAFFER VIII 

^If then (as there is nothing which I may not promise 
myself from such talents as yours) it should result 
from your studies and meditation that it frlls to your 
lot, as it has done in the post to some elect spirits, to 
disopver some cardinal trutli, not only entirely un¬ 
known, but altogether miexp^ted and eontranr to or 
diverse from present opinions, you must not look to 
receive in your lifetime any great honour on account 
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of it. Rather no praisd at all will be ^ven yoo^ not 
even by the leamea (except^ it may be^ a small minority 
of them) until that truilij having b^n repeated now 
by oiie> now by another, it caters nrst the eats of men, 
and at last their intellects. For no new truth alto* 
gather alien to current opinion^ even though it may be 
demonstrated with almost mathematical certainty^ can 
ever 'be suddenly established in the world, unless it is 
capable of mabi^al proof It needs time for men to 
accustom themselves to new ideas; they are ruled by 
hahdt and example, and they believe what they have 
been taught, not what commends itself to their reason; 
and so it is in everything. Thus it is with most new 
truths: they are first taught to children, who readily 
accept them ; and at length people are astonished that 
they were ever doubted, and deride the folly of their 
ancestors or contemporaries in being blind to such 
self-evident verities. But according to the greatness 
and importance of the new truths will be the difficulty 
of their acceptance, .since the greater they are the 
more destructive they will be to the contrary opinions 
already rooted in the minds of men. And even acute 
and practised intellects are not easily convinced of the 
soundness of the reasons which demonstrate such dis-, 
quieting truths, especially when they are beyond their 
knowledge and experience, and run counter to all 
their beliefs and prepossessions. Descartes, who made 
many discoveries in geometry, by which its limits urere 
mucu extended, was not even understood by his con¬ 
temporaries—a very few of them excepted; and the 
same was the case with Newton. In truth the condi¬ 
tion of men much superior in wisdom to their own 
time is not unlike that of men of science and learning 
who live among ignorant and unlettered people; for 
the latter, as 1 shall show further on, recmve no 
honour from their fellow-citizens, nor the former from 
thmr contemporaries; and it oi^n happens to both 
that they are vil^d because of the singohurity of their, 
livps and opinions, or because of the inability; of thplr 
. nei^bours or contemporaries to comprehend the value 
of &e|r works or attainments. 
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' It cannot be doubted that since the renaissance of 
civilisation the human race has made continual pro¬ 
gress in knowledge. But its progress is slow and 
measured^ whereas the men of supreme and distin- 

J ^uished endowments who devote themselves to specu- 
ations upon the sensible and intelligible universe^ or 
to the search for truths advance with an almost in¬ 
credible rapidity. But it is not possible for the world, 
watching^their rapid progress, to hasten its steps, so as 
to keep pace with them, or arrive at the point which 


watching^their rapid progress, to hasten its steps, so as 
to keep pace with them, or arrive at the point which 
they finally attain. In fact, it keeps to its own slow 
j>ace, and only arrives at the goal reached by such 
high spirits an age or several ages after them. 

'It is the common opinion that human knowledge 
owes the greater p^iii: of its progress to those great 
geniuses who arise from time to time like miracles 
of nature. 1 believe, on the contrary, that it owes 
much to men of ordinary talents, and little to those of 
extraordinary powers. lSup{}o.sc that one of the latter, 
having made himself master of all the knowledge of 
his time, progresses, let us say, ten paces in advance 
of his contemporarieH: most men not only refuse to 
follow in his lootste^, but ridicule him, even if they 
(lo nothing worse. Meanwhile many men of mediocre 
talents, perhaps availing themselves to some extent of 
the thoughts and discoveries of the man of genius, but 
chiefiy by means of their own studies, make conjointly 
a single step forward; in which, because it is hut a 
small advance, and tliere is no great element of novelty 
in it, and also from the fact that numerous persons are 
concerned in the discovery, they are universally 
followed at the end of a few years. Progressing thus, 
according to custom, little by little, and hy the labour 
and example of other mediocre intellects, the tenth 
stop is reached, and thus at last the discoveries of the 
genius are universally accepted. But he, having died 
long before, does not even acquire a tardy and un- 

a reputation, either because his memory has 
y fiided from the minds of men, or because the 
unjust estimate formed of him wlien living is still 
strong enough to prevail over every other conddera- 
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tion. Besides^ it is not through hlir that men ha^e at 
last reached his point of vienr; but having reached it, 
they feel that they are upon a level with him; nay, 
they are perhaps superior to him even now. since time 
has enabled them to demonstrate and elucidate the 
truths which he seised by intuition, to give certainty to 
what he only conjeetured, and by systematising and 
putting in order his discoveries as it were to mature 
them. It is possible, however, that some student of 
the past in the course of nis researches may find how 
far in advance tlie genius was of liis time, and proclaim 
his merits to later generations; but liis efforts will 
excite little notice and will be quickly forgotten. 

‘ Altliough the progres.^ of human knowledge ac> 
quires, like a falling body, a greater rapidity every 
moment, it is nevertheless very seldom wat a single 
generation of men changes its opinions or recognises 
its errors so completely as to disbelieve to-day that 
which it received as truth yesterday. Nevertheless 
it prepares the way for its successor to know and 
believe many things which are contrary to its own con¬ 
victions. Just as no one feels the perpetual motion of 
the earth, which carries us round with it, so mankind 
in general does not perceive tlie continual progress of, 
knowledge, nor the ceaseless transformations which its 
opinions are always undergoing. If a man changes 
his opinions it is always in such a way that he is able 
to persuade himself that he has not changed them. 
But he cannot do this in tlie case of an opinion or a 
belief which is altogether at variance with all his 
preconceived ideas. Therefore it may be said that no 
such truth, unless it is of a kind which may be made 
apparent to the senses, will ever be generally believed 
by the contemporaries of the discoverer. 
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CHAITER IX 

'Let us suppose that you have overcome every 
obstacle^ and that^ aided by fortune, your merit has 
been recoj^nised, and you have obtained not only 
celebrity but glory, and this not after death, but in 
your lifetime. Let us see what profit you will derive 
from it. •Well, men will desire to see you and to know 
you personally; you will have the pleasure of being 
pointed out with tlie finger; and honour and respect 
will be .•ahowii to you in your presence : these are the 
greatest benefits which you wilt gain from vour literary 
glory. It would seem likely that you would gain these 
honours more easily in a small than in a Lirge city; 
since the latter are subject to all the distracting 
influences of |>ou‘cr and wealth, and of ail the arts 
which are employed to minister to the entertainment 
of an idle and pleasure-loving society. But as small 
cities are usually wanting in the means and aids to 
study which are found in the larger ones, and as all 
who gain eminence in arts and letters usually take up 
their residence in the latter, the former, having few 
•or no scholars among their inhabitants and few or 
no facilities for study, have little appreciation for 
knowledge and wisdom, or even for the fame which 
may be acquired by them, since these arc not things 
for which they themselves have any desire. And if by 
ciiance a person, remarkable or even extraordinary for 
his talents and acquirements, takes up his resklence in 
a small town, the fact of his unique distinction not 
only does not make him esteemed there, but rather 
makes him the most obscure and tieglecM person in 
the place, no matter how great may be his renown in 
the world at large. As a man possessing much gold 
and silver, who lived in a place where these metals were 
not valued, would not be richer than other people, but 
really poorer, and generally accounted so; in the 
same way a man of talent and learning, living in is 
place where such things are neither understoM nor 
valued, receives no honour on account of them, and a 
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in hct despised, unless lie has other^nd more material 
claims to consideration. Emi when such a man is 
reputed to be much more talented than he really is, as 
sometimes happens, he is nut therefore held in any 
greater esteem. When T was a ;^onng man, I used 
sometimes to revisit my little Bosisio*, where everyone 
know that 1 spent my time in study, and that 1 was 
something of an author. In consequence of this the 

S le of that place gave me credit for being, a poet, 
N90pher, physicist, mathematician, doctor, lawyer, 
and theologian ; and they believed me besides to have 
a knowledge of all the languages in the world. They 
used to question me on any or all subjects, and always 
referred to me to settle the disputes that chanced to 
arise in conversation on points of science or language. 
An«t yet they had little regard for me, and thought me 
inferior to the learned men of all other places. If 1 
gave them reason to think that my knowledge was not 
so extensive as Uiey fancied, 1 fell very low in their 
estimation; and at last they came to think that my 
learning was not at all greater than their own. 

‘ As to the great cities, what I have already said will 
enable you to judge as to the obstacles you will meet 
with there to the acquisition of glory, and to the, 
enjoyment of the fruits thereof. I will now add that, 
although no &me is more difficult to merit than that 
of an eminent poet, an elegant writer, or a philosopher, 
none is so unprofitable to its possessor. You are not 
ignorant of the perpetual complaints, both in ancient 
and modern times, of the poverty and misfortunes of 
the great poets. Concerning Homer, for instance, all 
is mystery, both as regards himself and his poetry: his 
country, his life, his history, are secrets which it 
seems impossible to penetrate. But in the midst of so 
many uncertainties and obscurities there is one con¬ 
stant tradition, namely, that Homer was poor and 
unhappy; it seems as if the memory of the ages was 

* Parini's birthplace. Leopardi is thinking all the* 
while of himself and his native place, Recanati.— 
TVtHwdcrfor. 
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determined that it should not be leR in doubt that the 
fate of the first of poets was not less unhappy than 
that of so many of his successors. But leaving aside 
the other benefits of glory^ and speaking only of the 
honour to be derived from it^ it is a fact that in the 
commerce of life there is no kind of fame which is less 
esteemed or less useful to its possessor than that which 
we are considering. It may be that the number of 
persons^who obtain it without having merited it^ or the 
groat difficulty itself of meriting it, deprive such a 
reputation of all value or esteem; or it may be that 
most men of some slight degree of talent have vanity 
enough to believe that they have, or could easily 
acquire, the knowledge and ability necessary in order 
to distinguish themselves in literature and philosophy, 
and consequently do not acknowledge as much superior 
to themselves those who are really eminent in those 
arts: certain it is that from one or all of these causes 
it results that to have the reputation of being a ^rly 
g(K)d mathematician, physicist, philologist, antiquarian, 
painter, sculptor, or musician, or of being moderately 
well versed in a single ancient or foreign language, is 
the means of obtaining from the mass of men, even in 
• the ^eat cities, more honour and consideration than can 
be obtained by those who are pronounced by good judges 
to be really supreme artists m their several professions 
or vocations. Thus the two arts which are tne noblest, 
the most difficult, the most extraordinary and wonder¬ 
ful ; the two summits, so to speak, of man’s intellec¬ 
tual achievements—I mean poetry and philosophy—are 
in the present day, in themselves and in their pro¬ 
fessors, the most neglected faculties in the world. 
Even the manual arts are esteemed above them; 
because, among other reasons, no one daims to be pro¬ 
ficient in them without having practised thmn, nor to 
be able to acquire them without labour and study. In 
short, the poet and the philosopher receive in life no 
fruit firom their genius, nor any recompense for their 
studies, except perhm that their merit is recognised 
by a very small number of persons. This also is one 
of the numerous points in which poetry and philosophy 
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agree—^both are, as Petrarch sings,/^poar and naked,'* 
not only of all other wealth, but of respect and 
honour. 


CHAPTER X 

‘ Since you will hardly bo able, in your commerce with 
men, to derive any benefit from your fame, the 
greatest good you can receive from it will he fo inedi- 
t:ite upon it and take pleasure in thinking of it in 
silence and >Jolitude, thus drawing from it stimulus 
and enconragement to now labours, and making it 
the foundation of new hopes. For literary gluiy, 
like all other human blessings, is sweeter at a dis* 
lance than when near at hand, and never is in fact 
present to its possessor, nor can it be found any¬ 
where. 

* llius you will at length have recourse to that last 
refuge and comfort of noble minds, posterity. Cicero, 
rich in glory, not of a common and simple kind, but 
unusual and multiplex, and such as among the ancient 
Romans it was htting for an eminent Roman to at¬ 
tain, turns with longing towards future generations, 
saying, although in the person of another, ^^Do 
you think I could have been induced to under¬ 
take so many labours, by day and by night, in peace 
and in war, if I had not believed that my glory would 
endure beyond the limits of my life.^ Were it not 
much better to live idly and tranquilly, without fatigue 
or anxiety.^ But my mind, 1 Iciiow not how, ever 
urged me to look forward to posterity, telling me that 
its true' life would only begin when life was over.”* 
Cicero attributes these ideas to that faith in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul which nature has implanted in human 
breasts. But the true reason is tW all the good 
things of the world are no sooner acquired than they 
are found to be unworthy of the cares and foticpies 
with which they have been purchased, especially 
which, above all others, costs the most, and is of mo 


* I>€ SemetiU^, cap. 
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least value to its possessor. But, as Simonides 
says':— 

Fair hope feeds us all 
With blissful illusions. 

Urging us on to unrequited toil: 

One looks for the friendly dawn, 

Another awaits the time or the season ; 

And no mortal lives 

Who does not promise himself 

In the years to come. 

From Pluto and the other gods 
A happy future. 

^ 'Hius, as we gain expericuce of the vanity of glory, 
hope is, as it were, hunted and driven from pl^e to 

S lace, until at last, hiiding in life no resting place, it 
oes not yet despair, hnt looking beyond death itself, 
puts its trust ill posterity. For tlie more a man is dts- 
satisHed with his present state, the more will he be 
disposed to solace himself with the hope of a happy 
future. Hence those who are desirous of glory, even 
when they have obbiiiied it in life, 4lwel] cliiedy upon 
that wdiich they hojie to possess after death, just os no 
one is so happy to-day that lie <loos not despise his 
> present happiness and look forward to a happier future, 
which he will despise just as much when he obtains it. 


CHAFfER XI 

' But what is the value of this appeal which we make 
to posterity? Certainly the mature of the human 
imagination is such that the future bears a greater and 
fairer aspect than the present, so that wo conceive of 
the men of the future as being superior to those of the 
present, or even those of the i^t, simply because we 
can have no knowledge of any Kind about them. But 
judging by reason, and not by imagination, why should 
we think that those who will come after us will be 
better than ourselves ? 1 believe rather the contrary, 
and am disposed to put ftiUi in the proverb that says 
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tliat the world grows worse as ^prows older. It 
seems to me that it would be better for meu of genius 
if they could appeal to the dead^ who^ according to 
Cicero, were not inferior in ii umber to the meu of the 
future, and much excelled tliem in virtue. But cer¬ 
tainly tlie most valiant man of the present day would 
receive no praise from the ancients. Suppose we con¬ 
cede that our descendants, inasmuch as tliey will be 
free from emulation, envy, love, and hate, nqt indeed 
among themselves, but re^rds us, will judge our 
writings more impartially tlian our own contem¬ 
poraries. are they likely in other respects to appraise 
us more justly? Can we believe, to speak only of 
letters, tliat they will have a greater number of excel¬ 
lent poets, of consummate writers, of profound philo¬ 
sophers, since we havo already seen that these only can 
properly estimate their peers? Or will the judg¬ 
ment ot these have greater influence on the mumtude 
of their time than has that of ours on the present? 
Can we believe that in the piass of men, the endow¬ 
ments of the heart, the imagination, and tlie intellect 
will be greater than they now are ? 

^ As regards works of imagination, do we not see in 
how many ages a false and perverted jud^ent has 
reigned? In such times the true excellencies of 
writing have been despised, the best authors, ancient 
and modern, have fallen into forgetfulness or contempt, 
and notliing has been valued save that which was 
vicious or barbarous in style; that alone being ac¬ 
counted natural and proper, because any style which 
becomes the fi^biou, however corrupt, is, for the 
time the fashion lasts, accounted natural. And all 
this has happened in ages and among people other¬ 
wise refined and noble. What certitude have we that 
posterity will continue to value those kinds of writing 
which we ourselves esteem? supposing even that we 
now value only those which are truly praiseworthy. 
Nothing is more subject to chanm than the <mistons 
and the tastes of men as regards &e beauties of style: 
they vary with the times, the nature of places and 
peoples, customs, usages, and individual Yet 
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it is to these various and inconstant influences that the 
glo^of writers is necessarily subject. 

* Tlie condition of philosophy and the other sciences 
is even more subject to variation and mutability; 
although at the first glance it does not seem so: lor 
whereas the object of the belies Hires is tlie creation of 
the beautiful, the appreciation of which depends upon 
custom and opinion, the olyect of the sciences is truth, 
which is •immutable and always the same. But as this 
truth is hidden from mortals, save such parts of it as are 
revealed little by little in the course of time; it follows 
that men, in seeking to discover it, lose themselves in 
guesses and conjectures, and embrace all kinds of false 
theories, from which are born many schools and sects, 
all holding contrary opinions. On the other hand, as 
many new discoveries are made, and new aspects of 
truth present themselves, its science becomes more and 
more complex. For this reason, and also because in 
diflerent ages different opinions, all of which are held 
to 1)6 certainties, prevail, it results that science never 
rests long in one state, but is continually changing in 
form and quality. 1 will pass over the first point, that 
is the changes of opinion, which are not perhaps leas 
injurious to philosophers and men of science with their 
contemporaries than with posterity. But how much 
must this mutability of the sciences and philosophy 
injure the great reputations which their professors have 
gained, with future ages! When, in consequence of 
new discoveries and new theories, the state of one or 
the other of the sciences becomes notably different 
from what it is at present, in what estimation will the 
writings and the tnonghts of those who are now most 
celebrated in that science, be held ? Wlio now reads 
the writings of Galileo? Yet they were in his own 
time most wonderful; nor perhap could works better, 
or more worthy of a supreme intellect, or fuller of 
great and noble conceptions, have then been written 
oil his chosen suMects. Nevertheless every ordinary 
physicist and mathematician of the present day is the 
snperior in his Ofm science of Galileo. And who now 
reads the works of Francis Bacon? tYho cares for 
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those of Malebranche ? And even^'LLe wotk of Locke, 
if the science which he may almost be said to have 
founded progresses as rapidly as it now seems likely to 
do, how long will it be before it is altogether neglected? 

^ In truth tile very strength of genius, industry, and 
labour, which philosophers and scientists expend in 
order to establish their glory, are the cause in course 
of time of the extinction or obscuring of it. For from 
the discoveries which they make, and by wjiich they 
become famous, other liiscoveries arise, so that little 
by little their fame diminishes and at last falls into 
oolivioit; since it is very difficult for most men to 
admire in others a degree of knowledge which is in¬ 
ferior to their own. can doubt that the next age 

will have discovered the falsity of many ideas which 
ilie wisest of our philosophers now hold to be estab¬ 
lished truths; or that it will greatly surpass us in its 
knowledge of the truth ? 


CHAPTER XU 

* Finally you will perhaps desire me to give you my 
opinion and counsel as to whether it will be for youc 
benefit to follow or to avoid the path to that glory, 
which is of so little use when acquired, and which it is 
no less hard to retain tlian to obtain; since it is like a 
shadow, a thing neither to be felt, nor prevented from 
escaping from you. 1 will tell you briefly and frankly 
what 1 think about the matter : I consider that the 
wonderful acuteness and strength of understanding, 
the nobility, warmth, and fecundity of heart and 
imagination which you possess, are, of all the qualities 
which &te can bestow upon humanity, the most dan¬ 
gerous and lamentable which it can receive. But 
when one has received them, it is almost impossible to 
escape from their consequences; and for the rest, in 
these times, almost the only benefit which one can 
obtain from their possession is this glory which is 
sometiines the reward of devotion to letters and learn¬ 
ing. Wlierefore, as those poor wretohes who, having 
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accidentally lost or mutilated a liml>^ avail theniselves 
of their misfortune^ and turn it to profit by exciting 
the compassion of otliers, so my advice is that yon 
should by all means endeavour to extract from those 
your qimities that sole ^ood which they caki brin^ 
you^ notwithstanding; its iiisi^iiicance and uncertainty. 
Usually^ gifts such as yours are accounted benefits of 
nature; and those who do not possess them envy those> 
whether €'\}ive or dead^ to wliom they have been allotted. 
^Vhich is a thing not less contrary to good sense tlmii 
if a man sound and whole should envy the bodily 
calamities of the poor creatures of whom I have just 
spoken; as if such mutilations were to be desired 
because of the paltry alms which they produce. Most 
men occupy themselves by working as mucli or as 
little as they cari^ and hy playing as much as nature 
pennits them; but great writers are incapable^ by 
nature or habit^ of many human pleasures; they 
renounce voluntarily many others; sotnety in general ^ 
takes no account of theni; and they are appreciated 
only by the few who follow the same studies as them¬ 
selves ; their destiny is to lead a life wliieh is a living 
death; and to live, if even this be granted theni; when 
they are in their sepulchre. But man’s fate, wherever 
it may lead him, should be followed witli a great and 
undaunted soul: that is a duty which is demanded 
from you, and from all who resemble you in virtue and 
ill genius.* 
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DIALOGUE BEllVEEN FREDERIC 
RUYSCH AND HIS MUMMIES* 

OHOHU6 OP XIIB ))EAD IN THE LABORATORY OF 
FREDERIC RUYfSCH t 

In the world alone eternal, unto whom revolveth 
Every thing created. 

In thee. Death, reposes 
Our naked nature; 

Joyous no, but secure 

From the ancient sutFering. Profound night 
In the confused mind 
Obscures grave thought; 

For hope, for desire, the arid spirit 
Feels itself void of strength : 

And thus from affliction and fear is free. 

And the blank slow ages 
0)nsimie8 without temum. 

We lived; and as confused remembrance 
Of terrible phantom 
And sweating dream 

Wanders in uie soul of the suckling child; 

Such memory remains to us 

Of our life : but far from fear 

Is our remembrance. What were we ? 

What was that sharp point 
Which had the name of life ? 

* See, amongst others, as to these famous mummies, 
which in scientific language would be termed anato¬ 
mical preparations, Fontenelle, JSloffe de Mona, B/uyaek, 
(Author’s note.) 

t This chorus in the Italian is one of the marvels of 
literature. Unable to translate it into anything like 
poetry, and feeling that it could not be idft out alto¬ 
gether, 1 have been reduced to give the baldest literal 
version; a version even less like the originai than a 
mummy of Ruysch is like a living man; for the musuDay 
preserved form with substance, while the version pre¬ 
serves the substance only, and is equally Ufdess, 
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A thing myjsterious and stupendous 
Now is life to our thought, and such 
As to the thought of the living 
Unknown death appears. As from death 
Living it drew back, so now draws back 
From the vital dame 
Our naked nature; 

Joyous no, but secure; 

For to be blest 

Fate denies to mortals and denies to the dead. 

Ruysch {outmde the laboratory, looking throagh the 
chink of the door). The deuce ! who has taught music 
tu these dead, that chant like cocks in the middle of 
the night? Truly I am in a cold sweat, and almost 
more dead than they are. 1 did not think thcat be¬ 
cause I have preserved them from corruption, they 
would resuscitate upon m^ hands. So it is : with all 
my philosophy 1 tremble Irom head to foot. Bad luck 
to that devil who tempted me to bring them into my 
house. I don't know' what to do. If 1 leave them 
shut up here, who knows but thev will break open the 
door, or issue through the keyhole, and come to catch 
me in bed. I don't like to call for assistance in fear of 
i^e dead. Come, let me put on a bold face, and try a 
little to frighten them. 

{Entering.) My children, w’hat game are we play- 
^ ing ? do you not remember that you are dead ? what is 
this uproar ? perhaps you have got proud through the 
visit of the Czar*, ana fancy you are no longer subject 
to the old laws ? I suppose you have meant ml this for 
fun^ and not seriously. If you are alive a^u, I con¬ 
gratulate you; but I am not so rich that 1 can afford 
to keep the living as I have k^t the dead; and there¬ 
fore pray leave my house. If wliat they tell of the 
vampires is true, and you are vampires, seek other 
blood to drink; for I am not disposed to let mine be 
sacked, liberal as 1 have been with that arUffcial sort 

* The collection of Ruysch was twice visited by the 
Caar Peter the Great; who afterwards boi^ht it, and 
had it transferred to St. Petersburg. (Author's note.) 
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which 1 have put into your fcins*. In brief^ if ‘t 
please ^ou to continue tranquil and silent as you liave 
been hitherto^ we shall remain on good temis^ and you 
shall lack for nothing in my house; if not^ take care 
lest I seize the bar of the door and kill the whole lot 
of you. 

Mummy. Don't get angry; for I promise you that 
^vc will all keep dead as we are, without your killing us. 

R. Then what is tins freak you now have of singing } 

M. Shortly since, exactly at midnight, was fuliilled 
for the first time that great mathematical year, whereof 
the ancients write so many things; and this, also, is 
the first time the dead speak. And not only we, but 
ill every cemetery, in every sepulchre, down in the 
bottom of tlie sea, under snow or sand, exposed to 
the sky, and in whatever place they are, all the dead 
at midnight have sung like ourselves that little song 
you have heard. 

li. And how long will they continue to sing or to 
Kpeak? 

M. They have already ceased to sing. They are 
able to sp^k for a quarter of an hour. Then they 
return to silence until the same year shall be again 
fulfilled. • 

11. If this is true, 1 don’t think that you will inter¬ 
rupt my sleep anotlier time. But talk together freely; 
for I will stand aside here, and willingly listen, through 
curiosity, without disturbing you. 

M. We canuot speak otherwise than answering 
some living person. One who has not to reply to the 
living remains quiet, having ended the song. 

R. 1 am really sorry : for I fancy it would be very 
amusing to hear what you would say among your¬ 
selves if you could talk together. 

M. Even if we could, you would hear notiiing; for 
we should have notliing to say to each other. 

* The means used by Ruysch to conserve the comes 
were injections of a certain matter, composed by mnir 
self, the effects of which were wonderful. (Author's 
note.) 
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A thousand questions to put to you come into 
my mind. But as the time is shorty and leaves no 
space for choice^ let me know briefly how you felt in 
body and mind at the moment of death. 

jh I was not aware of the exact moment of death. 

ThB other Mummies. Nor were we. 

U. How not aware ? 

M. For example^ as you are never aware of the 
moment ^ou begin to sleep, however much attention 
you pay. 

R. But falling asleep is natural. 

M. And does not dying appear to you natural.^ 
v^how me a man, a beavst, or a plant, tliat dies not. 

R. I no longer wonder that you go on singing and 
speaking, if you were not aware of death. 

llius he, unaware of the blow, it is said, 

Went on fighting, and was dead ; 


writes an Italian poet. I tliought that as to this 
husiiiess of death those like you would know some- 
thing more than the living. But then, to be serious 
once more, did you feel no jiain in tlie instant of 
death } 


, M, What pain can that be of which lie who siiflers 
it is not aware ? 

R. At any rate, all are convinced that the feeling 
of death is most painful. 

M. As if death were a feeling, and not ratlier the 
contrary. 

R, And as well those who concerning the nature of 
the soul incline to the opinion of the Epicureans, as 
tliose who hold the common doctrine, all, or the 
sp^ter part, concur in what 1 say; that is, in he- 
lieving death to be by its very nature, and beyond all 
comparison, a most acute pain. 

M. Well, you shall question on our part both these 
and those ; if man cannot be conscious of the moment 
in which the vital operations, in a greater or less 
degree, are only interrupted, be it through sleen or 
lethargy or syncope or whatever cause; how sha^ he 
be conscious of that in which tlie same operations 
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altogether cease^ and not ior<^» short 8]^ce of tim>, 
but for ever ? And besides, how can it be that a vivid 
feeling should exist in death ? much more^ tliat death 
itself should be by its very nature a vivid feeling? 
When the sentient (acuity Is not only debilitated and 
sinall^ but reduced so low that it fails and perishes^ do 
you believe that the persou is capable of a strong feel* 
ing ? much more, do you believe that this very dying 
out of the faculty of tbeliiig must be a very great feel¬ 
ing? You neveriludess observe that even those who 
die of acute and painful diseases^ upon tlie approach 
of death, more or less time before expiring^ TOCOme 
m e^lm and restful, that it may be known their life^ 
reduced to a little, is no longer adequate for suffering, 
'riO that suffering ceases before life. So much you shut 
say on our part to whoever thinks he will have to die 
with pain in the moment of death. 

R. The.se arguments will perhi^ satisfy the Epi¬ 
cureans. But they will not satisfy those who ju<^e 
differently of the substance of the soul; as I have 
done until now, and shall do much more in future, 
having heard the dead speak and sing. Because, be¬ 
lieving that death consists in the separation of the 
soul from the body, they will not comprehend hoi^ 
tliese two things, conjoined and as it were con- 
glutinated so as ^th to form one sole person, can be 
separated without very great violence and unutterable 
anguish. 

If. Tell me: the spirit is perhaps fastened to the 
body by some nerve, or some muscle or membrane, 
which necessarily has to be broken when the spirit 
departs? or perhaps it is a member of the body, so 
that it has to be torn or cut therefrom with violence ? 
Do you not see that the soul only issues from this 
body inasmuch as it is prevented from remaining, and 
has no longer place therein impedita di rimanarvi, e 
non v*ha pi^ luogo ); not at all through any force which 
tears and eradicates it therefrom? And teU me like¬ 
wise: does the soul in entering the body feel itself 
strongl]^ fkstened or hound thereto, or, as you say, 
conglutinated ? Wherefore then shall it feel nself un* 
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fastened hi issaing from the borly^ or, we will say, 
expetience a most violent sensation ? lie assured that 
the ^itraiice and exit of the soul are alike quiet, easy, 
and gentle. 

R, Then wliat is death, if it is not anguish } 

M. Rather pleasure than otherwise. Know that 
dying, like falling asleep, is not instantaneous but 
gradual. It is true that the degrees are more or 
fewer, greater or less, according to the variety of the 
causes and kinds of death. In the last moment death 
brings no pain or pleasure whatever, any more than 
4eep. In the preceding inoineiits it cannot produce 
i>ain: for pain is vivid; and the feelings of man in 
that hour, tliat is when death lias commenced, are 
moribund, which is as much as to say extremely re< 
dticed in force. It may well bo cause of pleasure: 
for pleasure is not always vivid; indeed, perhaps the 
greater part of human delights consists in some sort of 
languor. So that the feelings of man are capable of 
pleasure even when near extinction; for very often 
languor in itself is pleasure; above all when it free.s 
you from suffering; for you kui>w well that the cessa¬ 
tion of any pain or discomfort is in itself pleasure, 
^o that tlie languor of tleath ought to lie uic more 
agreeable as it frees man from greater suffering. For 
myself, although indeed in the hour of death 1 did 
not pay much attention to what 1 felt, because the 
doctors ordered me not to fatigue my brain ; 1 never¬ 
theless remember that the feeling 1 experienced was 
not very different from the sati^action produced in 
men by the languor of sleep, during the time they are 
falling asleep. 

The ether Mummiee, We also seem to remember as 
much. 

R. Be it as you say : though all with whom I have 
had occasion to reason on this matter judged very 
d^ereiiHy: but, so far as I remember, they did not 
cite their own personal experience. Now tell me ; in 
the hour of death, wbUe you felt that satis&ction, did 
you believe yourself djring, and that the comfort was 
a courtesy of death; or did you imagine anything else ? 
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if. So long as I was not dead^ ^ was never convincev^ 
that 1 should not escape that peril; and up to last 
moment in which I liM power to thinks X hoped that 
at the least an hour or two of life remained to me: as 
I think occurs with many when they die. 

The other Mummke. 'rhe same occurred with us. 

/?. "rhus C’icero says thct no one is so decrepit that 
he does not hope to live at least another year. But 
how did you pcrcei^;? at last that the spirit h^ issued 
from the body ^ S-iy: how came you to know that 
you were dead ? '^I'hey do not answer. My children^ 
do you not undcrstfiiid tne ? The quarter of an hour 
must be p<a8t. lA^t me touch them a little. They are 
quite dead again ; ihere is no danger of their startling 
me another time : hack to bed. 


MEMORABLE SAYINGS OF FILIPPO 

OTTONIERI 

■* I 

I 

Eiuppo OttombrI; of whom 1 am about to record some 
noteworthy remarks, was born and spent most of his 
life at Nubiana, in the province of Valdivento where 
also he died not long since. Altliough there is no 
record of anyone having ever been injured by him, 
either by act or deed, he was generally hated by his 
feUow-citizens; because he seemed to take little or no 
pleasure in many things which delighted them, not¬ 
withstanding that he never censured or condemned 
others for enjoying those things in which he took no 
joy himself. It is believed that he was in practiee, 
and not in theory only, what many men b ig 
professed to be—^that is, a philosopher. Whe^ore 

* Cloud-city in the Valley of the Wind.— Tytlalikdor, 
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other people felt that he was different from themselves; 
although he did not affect to be, or seek to appear^ 
different from the multitude in any way. In regard 
to >thic]i he once remarked that the greatest singularity 
now displayed by anyone in dress^ manners, or actions, 
if compared with tliat of those who amongst the 
ancients were iu^rouiited singular, is not only of a 
different character, but so much less diverse than was 
tliat from the ordinary practices of society that it 
would have, seemed to the ancients hardly worthy of 
notice, even amongst the nations who were most un¬ 
cultivated and corrupt. And, com{)aring the singu¬ 
larity of Jean Jactpies Rousseau, which excited so 
much astonisiiiiient among his conternporaries, with 
that of Democritus and the lirst Cyiiic philo.sopher8, 
he said that to-day anyone who li\ed as differently 
from the rest of the world as those Grecian philo¬ 
sophers did in their time, would not merely h«< ac¬ 
counted eccentric or singular, hut would be i*cgarded 
as an outlaw from human socit ty. He added tliat 
from the amount of the singularity which may be 
found in the persons of any country at any (uio time, 
the state of the civilisation of that country may he 
«stim|ited. 

la hi® habits of life, althougli very temperate, he 
proffss®ed himself to fje an Kpicurean, perha|^ in jest 
rather than seriously. Rut he cotidemned Epicurus; 

that in his time and nation much greater 
pleasgre was to be derived from the study of virtue 
and priory than from indolence, indifference, and 
luxurious living; in which that philosopher placed the 
supreme good of human life. He affirmed also that 
what now passes os Epicureanism differs altogether 
from the ancient doctrine. 

In jphiloBophy it was his pleasure to call himself 
Socratio; ana often, like Socrates, he passed a good 
part of the day conversing on philosophical subjects or 
on whatever matter might present itself, with anyone 
with whom, he might he in company, and especially 
witih certain intimate fHends, But he did not fi:^uent, 
like Bocrates, the shops of shoemakers, carpenters. 
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smiths^ or otlier trade.sinen ;tor he thoogM tha*: 
though the artisans of Athens may have had t&« for 
philosophising^ those of Nubians would liave been in 
danger of starvation if they had acted in the same 
way. Neit!;ier did he follow the Socratic manner of 
discussion ; for he said tliat though the moderns may 
be more patient than the men of old^ it would not now 
be possible to iind uTiyoiie who would submit to be 
subjected t(» a thonsaud consecutive question;^ or who 
would listen to a hundred different conclusions. In 
reality^ lie resembled Socrates in nothings save in his 
sometiinos ironical or equivocal mode of speaking. 
Hegarding the origin of the famous Socratic irony^ h^e 
said:— 

Socratesj born with a soul full of tenderness^ and 
therefore with a grea.t disposition to love, but un¬ 
fortunate beyond measure in his bodily shape, de¬ 
spaired probably even in his youth of ever inspiring 
others with any passion towards himself beyond that 
of friendship, which is not fitted to satisfy an ardent 
and delicate heart, that feeling within itself much love 
for others asks for love in return. On the other hand, 
although he had plenty of that courage which is born 
of reason, it seems that he was not so well endowed* 
with that which comes by nature, nor with the other 
qualities which in tliose times of wars and seditions 
were necessary to all those who aspired to take par^ in 
tlie public anairs of a j^eople so turbulent as the 
Atheuians. Moreover, his un^iuly and ridioMlous 
figure must have been no slight impediment to his 
popularity among a people who, even in their language, 
m^e little distinction between goodness and l^uty, 
and who were so much given to raillery. Thus it was 
that in a free city, full of tumult, passions, business, 
pastimes, riches, and all other things, Socrates, poot, 
unfavoui^ by love, unfitted for the strife of public 
affairs, and yet gif^ with surpassing genius, which 
must under these conditions have intensified the mse 
of his defects, devoted himself to reasoning subtly on 
the actions, customs, and qualities of his fiwow- 
citteens. like irony which he came to ttsn in his 
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8 peeck' 1 )^as natural to one who found himself debarred, 
80 to from taking part in the business of life. 

But the gentleness and magnanimity of his nature, 
and also the celebrity which he gained by his dis¬ 
courses, and by which his self-esteem must have been 
in some degree consoled, rendered this irony not dis¬ 
dainful and bitter, but pleasant and smiling. 

It was thus that philosophy, to use the famous words 
of Cicer^j was made to descend from heaven, and 
introduced by Socrates into the city and the household. 
Its speculations, which until then had been occupied 
with things occult, were now directed to consider the 
nature, and the lives of men, to discuss the virtues and 
the vices, and to inquire wliat things were good and 
useful, and what otlicrwi^. But Socrates did not 
at first intend to make this innovation, nor did he set 
up for a teacher, nor even desire to obtain the reputa¬ 
tion of being a philosopiter, a title which was then 
confined to those only vvho studied physics or meta¬ 
physics, and which therefore he could not hope to 
attain by such discourses and colloquies as those which 
he indulged in. He made open profession that he 
knew nothing, and that his object was simply to enter- 
• tain himself by conversing about human affairs gener¬ 
ally ; preferring this pastime to philosophy itself, and 
to all other arts and sciences, since being naturally 
much more iiiclined to action than to sj^ulation, he 
only became a talker because of the difficulties which 

S revented him from becoming a man of affairs. In his 
iscussions he was always more willing to converse 
with young and handsome persons than with otliers; 
therein, perhaps, following his natural inclination and 
seeking to gain at least the esteem of those by whom 
he womd much rather have been loved. And since all 
the schools of Greek philosophy thenceforward were 
derived in some manner from the Socratic, Ottonieri 
concluded that the origin of almost all the philosophy 
of that country, and consequently of all the modem 
^steins which fiave been founded upon it, were the 
flat nose and satyr’s visage of this great genius and 
warm-hearted man. He also said in the books of 
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the disciples of Socmtes his |>ei^onalit 7 is evenM)e e 
so prominent that he was reminded of the masKS used 
in the old comedies^ which always represented charac¬ 
ters alike in name and general similantv^ but otherwise 
varied according to the nature of the play represented. 

Ottonieri left no writings on philosophical or other 
subjects suitable for publication. VYhen some of his 
friends asked him why he did nut express his thoughts 
in writing as well m speech^ lie responded^ ^ Read¬ 
ing is a conversotioii carried on with the writer. Now, 
as in public festivals and entertainments, those who 
are not, or think they are i]c»t part of the spectacle, 
soon become weary of it, so in conversation it is ^ner- 
ally pleasanter to speak than to listen. But oooks 
necessarily resemble those persons who, in society, 
always talk themselves and never listen to others. 
Thus It is needful that books should say very good and 
very line things, and say them in a heautiml manner 
in order that tiie reader may pardon them for monopO' 
lising the conversation. If a book does not do this it 
soon becomes as hateful to the reader as an insatiable 
talker is to the listener.' 


II 


Ottonieri admitted no distinction between business 
and pleasure, and whenever he had been occupied 
in any afhiir, of however serious a kind, ho always said 
that he had been diverting himself. Only when it 
happened tliat he was for a time without occupation 
didiie confess that he was in that interval unamused. 

He said that the truest pleasures of life are those 
which spring from false imaginations, and that whereas 
children hud all even in nothing, men find nothing fa 
anything. 

He compared the pleasures which are commonly 
called real to an artichoke, aU the leaves of whien 
most he masticated before the pith can be reached; 
and he added that such arlichol^ are very rare, and 
tlmt many others are ft)und which resemtne them in 
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aptieatohce, but which are destitute of pith. For him¬ 
self^ he^ said^ as he did not care to devour the leaves^ 
he^refis^rred to abstain from leaves and pith alike* 

Responding to one who asked him what was the 
worst moment of life, he said, ' Except the moments of 
suffering and of fear, the worst, in my opinion, are 
those of pleasure because the expectation of these 
moments of pleasure, and the remembrance of them, 
which aje present witli us at other times, are better 
and sweeter things than the pleasures themselves.’ He 
compared human pleasures generally to odours, be¬ 
cause he thought that these leave liehind them a more 
grateful remembrance of themselves from the point 
of view of pleasure than any other sensations; and 
of all the senses of men he thought that the sense 
of smell w’as the most diflicult to satiate. He also 
cornered odours to the hope of good; he said that 
odoritbrous things which are good to eat or to taste 
have usually a better odour than flavour, since there is 
less pleasure in tasting than in smelling them ; or else 
they prove to be not so good .as their odour promised. 
Ana he confessed that sometimes ho found it Very 
diflicult to await patiently the coming of some piece of 
. good fortune, though he was sure of obtaining it; and 
tiiis, not because he ardently desireil it, but from fear 
that when he obtained it the reality would M ftir 
short of the imaginations and exfioctatious which he 
had entertained with regard to it. And therefore he 
used to make every effort to prevent his mind from 
dwelling upon the expected good, just as he would 
endeavour to prevent it from dwelling upon the thought 
of coming troubles. 

^ He remarked also that each of us, from the time of 
his <x>ming into the world, is like one who lies down 
on a hard and nncomfortable bed, where, fin ding him- 
8Wi uneasy, he torus from side to side, and continuidly 
ehanges his position; and thus spends the whole night, 
alwBTO hoping to get a little sleep, and sometinms 
^liking he is about to obtain it, until the morning 
having iM^e, he rises as tired as when he lay down. 

Watching, in company with some feiends, $oine bees 
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at vftnk, he said^ 'Happy creatr.«xes! if you mt, 
how aohappy yon are. 

He thought it impossible to enumerate all the 
miseries of mankind, or to deplore one of them 
adequately. 

To that question of Horace^ how it happens that no 
one is ever content with his own condition in life he 
replied^ 'The reason is that no condition is happy. 
Subject and prince, poor and rich^ tlie weak^and toe 
strong, all would alike be contented with their lot if 
they were happy, and would not envy others. Men 
are not more insatiable than other animals; but only 
happiness can satisfy them. As they are always un- 
happy, what wonder*is it that they are never content?* 

He remarked that supposing a man found himself 
ill tlie happiest condition possible on earth, but with¬ 
out the prospect of improving it in any way, he would 
probably be the most miserable of all men. For even 
the oldest of men hope to better their condition in 
some manner. And he cited a passage of Xenophon, 
in which one who desires to buy an estate is counselled 
to buy an ill-ciiltivatcd one; liecause a well-cultivated 
estate, from which you can expect no greater yield 
than it now produces, will not give you so much* 
pleasure as one which you can see mowing from good 
to better; and this holds true of all possessions which 
be expected to increase in value. 

On the other hand, he remarked that no condition 
is so miserable that it cannot become worse; and that 
no man, however unhappy he may be, can console 
himself by boasting that he is so wretched that he 
cannot be made more so. Although there is no limit 
to the hopes of men, the pleasures attainable by man¬ 
kind are strictly limited; and, weighing the conditions 
of their lives with their habits and desires, the rich 
and the poor, the master and tlie slave, will be found 
to have, generally smaking, an equal degree of hanni- 
ness* But nature has put no limit to the evils whfoh 
aiHict mankind; and imagination itself can scarcely 
foign any calamity so great that it has not been 
revised in the past or present history of the hxonan 
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race, or may not be realised in the future. So that> 
wliile the greater part of mankind cannot reasonably 
hoM for any improvement in their lot^ no one oan 
lo<^ upon himself as having no cause for fear; and if 
fortune is unable to benefit us, it never loses the power 
to afflict us with new injuries such as not even tiie 
firmness of despair ib>elf can resist. 

He often laughed at those philosophers who think 
that mai^ can free himself from the tyranny of fortune 
by contemning and regarding as things alien all good 
and evil which are beyond his power to attain or his 
ability to avoid; and who bold that nothing ought to 
affect him, either pleasurably or otlierwise, save such 
things as depend entirely upon himself. As to which 
opinion ho said, ‘ Putting iside the question whether 
any man ever lived who acted the part of a perfect 
philosopher in his relation.s to others, it is certain that 
no one ever lived or lives as such with himself. It is 
just as possible not to care for our own concerns more 
than for those of others as it i«; to care for those of 
others os if they wore our own. Hut even granting 
that the temper of mind of which these philosophers 
speak were not only possible, which it is not, but 
•actually existed in one of us, and in a measure even 
more perfect than they represent, and confirmed and 
natunuised, as it were, by long usage, and tested in 
numerous ceases, would not, even then, the happiness 
or mihappiness of this person be in the power of 
fortune ? W ould not that very tem|Kjr of mind itself, 
which these philosophers tell us will etiable us to defy 
fortune, nevertheless be at the mercy of fortune ? Is 
riot the reason of man liable every day to countless 
accidents ? Is he not subject to innumerahle diseases 
that cause stupidity, delirium, franzy, fury, folly, and 
a hundred other spates of insanity, short or lasting, 
temj^rary or perpetual; and do tiiey not perturb, 
debilitate, overthrow, and sometimes extinguiw man’s 
reason.^ Hoes not memory—the conserv^r of wis- 
dom-o^alwayB decay and decline os life advances? How 
many of ns in age &11 into a second childhood 1 And 
nearly all lose in old age their vigour of mind; or, even 
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if every faculty of the intellect, and memory remai \s 
sound and entire^ bodily inhUnity causes us to lose more 
or less our courage and consltancy of spirit^ and some¬ 
times altogether destroys those qualities. In shorty it 
is a great folly to admit that the body is subject to a 
thousand influences over which we have no control, 
white deu^ng that the mind, the condition of which 
.depends almost entirely upon the t>odily health, is sub¬ 
ject to any such extornal influences.’ And he,affirmed, 
in conclusion, thal man is wholly, and always, and 
incontestably, subject to the power of fortune. 

Being once asked for what purpose men are born, 
he answered jestingly, 'To understand how much 
better it would have been if they liad not been 
horn.’ 


Ill 

With regard to a certain misfortune which had be¬ 
fallen him, he said, ^To lose one whom we love by 
some unexpected accident, or by sadden and rapid 
disease, is not so bitter as to see her destroyed little by 
little (and this had been his case) by prolonged sufler- 
ing, which does not kill her until she is so changed im 
body atid mind that she is, as it were, a different per¬ 
son from what she had been when in health. A most 
lamentable thing; because in such a case the loved one 
does not vanish away leaving you, in place of herself, 
with a beautiful image of her loveliness in your mind; 
but appears to your vision altogether different from her 
whpm you loved of old, so that all the illusions of love 
are torn violently from the soul; and when you have 
Anally lost her, you remember her, not as she was at 
first, but only as she was at last, when changed by 
mental and physical suffering. Thus the ^rson 
beloved is altogether lost, not even surviving in imagi¬ 
nation ; and memory, which else might in some degree 
console you^ only ofers you material for sorrpw. And 
in flue there is nothing in bereavements like these Cram 
which we can draw any kind of comfort or consolation.* 

Hearing one hewaiKng himself for 1 know not what 
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affliction, and saying, ^ Could I deliver myself from 
tbia evil, all others would l)e easy to bear,* he replied, 
^Rather those that you now consider light would 
then become heavy.* 

Another saying, 'Had this suffering lasted loii^r, 
it would have become insupportable/ he replied, 
‘ Rather becoming used to it, you would have borne it 
more easily.’ 

In mapy things relative to the nature of mankind, 
he differed from the opinions of the multitude, and 
sometimes also from those held by the wise and 
learned, 'rhns, for example, he denied that it is an 
opportune time to request or solicit a favour, when the 
person to whom the request is made is in a state of 
high good-humour. the favour, he said, is not 

such as may be granted at once with little or nothing 
more than a simple acquiesence, a state of much grief 
or of much gladness, in the person solicited, is a time 
very inopportune for a successful appeal to him, Kor 
joy and grief alike have the effect of so filling a man’s 
mind with the thought of his own happiness or misery 
that there is no room in it for other people’s affairs. 
We are so much absorbed in our own good or evil for- 
■tune, that we cannot spare a thought for anything else. 
Ill either mood men are insusceptible to companion; 
in grief a man’s pity is wholly reserved for himself in 
joy all things present themselves to him in such a 
cheerful and pleasant light, that misfortunes and afflic¬ 
tions seem to m merely vain imaginations; or at least 
the mind refuses to dwell upon them, because of their 
incongruity with its present state. ’The best times for 
nfoving a person to act, or resolve to act, for the good 
of another, are when he is in a state of calm and 
moderate cheerfulness, neither excessive nor too lively; 
or, better stiU, when he is in a state of general and 
pervading happiness, not arising from any particular 
cause,^ bat born of a succession of pleasant thoughts 
by which the animal spirits have he^ agreeably, but 
not violently, agitated. In such states men are most 
disposed to compassion, and most willing to nsnt 
favours; and will then sometimes voluntanly take an 
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opportunity of doing good to Ooiers^ or will torn tli 't 
pleasant mood of their spirit to the accomplishment of 
some praiseworthy action. 

He also denied that the unhappy, when recounting 
or otherwise revealing their sufferings, receive more 
pity fi*om those who are afflicted in a similar manner 
than from other iieople. On the contrary, they will 
rather, on he^aring your complaints, or learning your 
condition, attend U> one tiiiug only, uaipely, the 
comparison of your sufferings with their own, which 
they are couvIn<;ed are far more serious. It often hap¬ 
pens that when you think you have moved them to 
compassion, they will interrupt you with a long narra¬ 
tive of their own woes, and endeavour to persuade yon 
that their sufferings are far greater than yours. And 
he said that such cases remind us of Priam’s interview 
with Achilles as related in the Iliad; when the old 
king knelt suppliant and weeping at the feet of the 
(xrccian hero, the latter began to weep also; not 
indeed out of compassion for Priam’s woes, but 
because remembrance of his own misfortunes, and of 
the loss of his father and of his dear friend Patroclus, 
were thereby awakened. He added that it does some¬ 
times move ns to compassion when we see anothen 
enduring evils which we have ourselves formerly ex¬ 
perienced ; but not when both are suffering at the 
same time from them. 

He said that from negligence and thoughtlessness 
we commit countless cruel and wicked actions, which 
often have the appearance of being deliberately in¬ 
tended ; os, for instance, when a person, taking part 
in some sport or pastime away from his home, leaves 
his servants in an open place to be drenched by the 
rain, not intending to do them harm, but merely from 
want of thought and want of proper consideration for 
them. He was of opinion that thoughtlessness is much 
commoner in men tlian wickedness, cruelty, and other 
bad qualities, and tliat it is the cause of a &r greater 
number of evil deeds. Many of the actions m men 
whiidi are attributed to intentional wickedness are really 
due to mere thoughtlessness. 
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He said on a certain occasion that complete and 
manifest ingratitude is less grievous to a &nefactor 
than to see himself repaid for a great beueiit with a 
smi^ one^ by which the object of his bounty^ either 
through bluiitness of perception or malevolence, thinks 
himself^ or pretends to think himself, released from any 
further obligation towards him. For in such a case 
the benefactor must out of politeness make a show of 
accepting the small benefit in full exchange for his own 
greater one; so that, on tlie one hand, he is defrauded 
of the bare and sterile gratitude which he lias a right 
to expect; and, on the other, he cannot complain of 
the ingratitude which he has received, or allow it to 
appear, as the fact is, that his kindness has been badly 
requited. 

1 have also heard tlie following saying attributed 
to him! ^ We are inclined and accustomed to presuppose 
in those with whom we converse much skill and aeute^ 
ness in discerning our good qualities, or those which we 
believe ourselves to possess, and we imagine that they 
fully recognise the beauty or other virtues by whicti 
our words and actions are distinguished. We believe 
them to be profoundly imprcvssed by our merits, so 
*that they often reflect upon them and always bear them 
in mind. And yet, ciirionsly enough, we never dis¬ 
cover any such goo(l qualities in them, or at all events 
we do not admit, oven to ourselves, that we have 
discovered them** 


IV 

He remarked that irresolute men are sometimes 
ver^ jiersistent in their undertakings, in spite of many 
difficulties, and this in conseqyence of their very 
irresolution, because if they gave up their design they 
would have to make a second resolution. Sometimes 
they are very prompt and energetic in potting into 
execution what they have resolved upon; because they 
fear that if they relaxed their edbrts their want of 
resolution might cause them to abandon tiieir enter- 
prme, and thw involve them again in that grievous 
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perplexity and suspense of minifwluj^h tormented thc^i 
before they came to a decision. Therefore they hasten 
the execution of their design and apply to it all ttfiiir 
energies; stimulated thereto rather by anxiety and 
doubt as to their pouter of persistence than by a desire 
to accomplish the end in vieW;, or to overcome the 
obstacles which they must surmount in order to reach it. 

. He once said sniilijigly that persons who are accus¬ 
tomed to comiiuuiiratc their own thoughts and feeling 
freely to othei*s vvill cry out, even when alone, if a ny 
troubles them, or if a vase is overturned or slips from 
their liand ; whereas those who are accustomed to a 
life of solitmle and self-restraint will not utter a word 
in the eom]>any of others even though they should be 
attacked by a fit of apoplexy. 

He thought that many of the men, ancient and 
modern, who have gained great reputations, liave done 
so chiefly by virtue of the preponderance of some of 
their qualities over the others. A man in whom the 
various qualities of the spirit were well balanced and 
proportioned among themselves, even though they 
were extraordinary and great beyond measure, would 
And it diflicnlt to do great deeds, or to acquire either 
with his contemporaries or with posterity a reputation^ 
for ^catness. 

lie distinguished in modern civilised nations three 
classes of pc^rsoiis. The first class consists of those in 
whom their own particular disposition, as well as the 
elemental nature which is common to all men, has 
been changed and transformed by the infiuence of art 
and the habits of civilised life. This class comprises 
all those who are fit for public and private affairs, and 
who are able to take part pleasantly in the polite com¬ 
merce of the world, and to make themselves agreeable 
to their associates, and who are, in short, in every way 
adapted to fulfil the requirements of modern social 
life. It is men of this class only, speaking generally, 
he said, who attain and possess the esteein of their 
countrymen in civilised states. The second class con¬ 
sists^ of those whose natural dispositions have not been 
su^ciently modified, eitlier fipom want ojf what is called 
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cultivation^ Or because, in consequence of its 
iiar^wnese and iusuflicienry, it was little apt to receive 
and^ito profit by the impressions and the effects of art, 
experience, and example. This is the most numerous 
of tie three classes ; it is despised not only by others, 
hut by itself, and is indeed w'orthy of little or no con¬ 
sideration. It consists, in short, of all those who 
deserve to be called ' the viilfpar,’ in whatever condi¬ 
tion or s^te fortune may have placed them. The third 
class, incomfiarably inferior in number to the two 
otiiers, is almost as iinicli despised as the second, and 
somotimes indeed even more It consists of those 
men in whom the primal in.stiucts of nature are so 
stronjjfly implanted that they resist or repulse the in- 
dnence of our present nuxh of life, and refuse to con¬ 
form to its requirements, or are at all events so little 
affecte<l by it that tliey are unfit for the p^a<^tical busi¬ 
ness of tiie world, and do not know how to make 
themselves pleasant or a^r(‘.eable in society. And he 
sulMlividcd this chiss into two sthjcics, the one alto- 
)^ethcr strong and vigorous, disdaining the disdain 
with which they are f^cnerally rejfardcd, and often 
rejoicing in this disdain as if they wore lionoured by it, 
differing from others not only by necessity of n<ature, 
but also by their own will and choice, caring nothing 
for the hopes and pleasures of ordinary men, solitary 
in the midst of cities^ and avoiding others as much as 
they are themselves avoided. He added that men of 
this kind arc very rarely met with. As to the other 
speckis, he said that in it strength is mingled with 
weakness and timidity to such a degree that those who 
belong to it are always in conflict with themselves. 
Men of this kind do not willingly consent to be ex¬ 
cluded from society; ojx the contrary, they desire to 
emulate in many ways the conduct of tlie men of the 
first class; and it is a constant affliction to them to 
find themselves disestoemed by others, and ranked 
below those whom they know to be immeasurably 
inferior in genius and character. Sueh men never 
succeed in lue: whatever care and diligence they may > 
use, they are never able to adapt themselves to the 
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usages of the world, or to Tnp^7.3 themaelVes at hoae in 
society, so as to be at ease with tliemselves and with 
others. Many men of the dnest and most delicate 
^nius in recent times and in our own days hay^ be¬ 
longed to this species. And he mentioned as a signal 
example Jean Jacques Rousseau, adding, as an example 
from antiquity. V'irgil, of whom in the Life which is 
attributed to the grammarian Honatus (cap. 6), it is 
reported cm the authority of Melissus, alsq^ a gram¬ 
marian end the ir^ edman of Mecenas, that he was very 
slow of speech, and ap])eared to be a quite ordinary 
person. And it seemed to Iiim that this was the fact; 
and that Virgil, owing to the very fineness of his 
genius, was little fitted to shine in society, was proved, 
he tliought, not only by the exceedingly subtle and 
laborious artifice of bis style and the peculiar nature 
of his poetry, but also by a passage which may be 
found near the end of the second hook of the Georgirs. 
In this the poet, contrary to the practice of the 
ancient Homans, and especially those of great genius, 
evinces a desire for a life of solitude and obscurity; 
and, from the manner in which he there expresses 
himself, we may jiidge tliat fie did not so much desire 
it for its own sake, but rather as a remedy and a 
refuge, because, owing to his peculiar temperament, it 
did not suit him to take part in the business of the 
world. And as, speaking generally, the men of these 
two species are not esteemed, save some of them after 
death, while those of the second class are of no 
account either living or dead, he was of opinion that 
it might be affirmed as a rule without exception that 
n6 man could ^iii the general esteem of his fellows 
if his natural disposition had not undergone a great 
change or transmutation. Moreover, seeing that in 
these days the first class, which is the me&n between 
the two others, is able to impose its will upon all the 
rest of the world, he concluded from this and from a 
t^usand other circumstances that the .power and 
' management of human affiurs is almost enttlrely iit the 
hands of mediocrity. 

He distinguished also three states of old age con- 
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sidk^i^'iu Illation to the other ages of man.^ In the 
inf&Hcy of the world, when all a«8 were jurt and 
vimodn by habit and custom, and when experience 
ai^iEijk>wledge of men and of life had not yet had the 
e^M of alienatiiijjf the minds of men from honesty and 
uprig^htness, old age was venerable above the other 
ages ; because added to the spirit of justice and to the 
other virtues then ]»rcvailing, old men possessed, as 
it w^as patural tliey should, a greater degree of sense 
and prudence than the younger men. But when in 
process of time manners became corrupted and per¬ 
verted, old age, on the contrary, became the vilest and 
most abominable of all; since old men are more in¬ 
clined to evil than others, because of their long experi¬ 
ence in the practice of it, their great knowledge of 
human aifairs, the influence exercised upon them by 
the wickedness which they see existing all about them, 
and that coldness of heart which is natural to them. 
At the same time they are impotent to execute their 
evil designs, save by means of calumny, fraud, perfldy, 
cunning, dissimulation, and in brief all the l>ase>st and 
most abject arts. But when at last the corruptions of 
men had passed all hounds, and the contempt of rectitude 
and virtue preceded in them experience and know¬ 
ledge of the world, and of the sad truth about it; 
when, in short, the youngest in age proved themselves 
the experte5d; and most instructed in vice, old age be¬ 
came, I will not say more venerable, for thenceforward 
very few things deserved such a title, but more endur¬ 
able than tlm other ages. For the fervour of mmd 
and the strength of l^y which had formerly been 
' instrumental in stimulating the imagination and in 
prompting it to noble thoughts, and had therefore 
been the cause, in some degreO, of virtuous habits, 
aei^iments, and deeds, had now Wome incentives to.^ 
evil and aginits of vicious actions, and thus gave force 
and vivacity to that wickedness, which in the aged is 
lesMned am modified by coldness of heart and decay 
of bbdsly strength, thoo^ these are things which ale 
utoally more conducive to vice than to virtue. At 
^e^icBowlodge and experience of the worthlessness 
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and baseness of all things huikian^ inslsad of boirnlhal^ 
iiig the good, as in the had the elTect of disgust&g 
even tlie bad^ and sometimes led them^ partially^ 
wholly^ to reform their conduct. Thus^ if we cflAnitare 
old age with the other ages in regard to conduct, itftiay 
he said that it was iu the earliest times as better to 
good ; in the times of corruption as worst to had ; and 
ill the following period of utter depravity as to 
worst. 


V 


He frequently discoursed about that kind of self-love 
ivhich we now term egotism, inasmuch as occjisions to 
r^nnark upon it only too often offered themselves to 
Jiim. 1 will now relate some of his sayings upon this 
subject:— 

He said that nowadays when anyone is praised for 
his honesty, or blamed for his knavery, by one who 
has had, or is likely to have, dealings with him, all 
that you can infer from that is that the person who 
praises or blames is well or ill satisfied with him ; well, 
if he speaks well of him, ill, if he reviles him. 

He denied that anyone in these times can love unless 
he has a rival; and being asked why, responded, 
* Because it is evident that the person beloved is a very 
ardent rival of the lover/ 

Suppose, said he, that you request a favour of a 
friend, of such a kind that ne could not grant it with¬ 
out incurring the hatred or ill-will of another friend; 
all three being much alike as regards fortune apd 
Station in life. 1 say that probably your request wocid 
be refused even though the gratification of your desire 
would put you under great obUgations to your bene-, 
feotor, and would make you much more his fri^d 
tbim it would make the other his enemy. For the feejt 
is that men fear more the efiects of the hatred and 
wrs^h of others than they hope from their Ibve and 
gtatitttde> and reasonably enoughi because the ftomer 
pa84<>us are more powerfhl in their operation^ and 
greater reeiuts than the latter. The eaose ^ 
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'tliat he who bc^ to harm azioth^ whom he 
ha^^ and upon whom he endeavours to revenge him- 
selil does it tor his own gratihcatiou ; whereas he who 
8tu|l^ to assist those whom he lovos^ or to repay a 
beiidt received^ works for the profit of others. 

He said that in general the attentions and serviced 
which are rendered to others^ witli the hope and 
expectation of receiving favours in return^ seldom 
achieveitheir end ; since men^ especially now that tliey 
have more sense and knowledge than they used to 
have, are far more willing to receive than to give. 
Nevertheless, in the case of attentions and services 
rendered by young persons to rich and influential old 
people, tliey not only very often attain their end, but 
more often than not. 

The following remarks, which chiefly concern our 
modern manners, 1 have myself heard him give utter¬ 
ance to:— 

There is nothing of which experienced men of the 
world are now ashamed, except of being ashamed : nor 
do they ever blush for any other cause, if, indeed, they 
have not lost the power of blushing. 

Marvellous is the power of fashion : for while nations 
and men are so tenacious of their usages in everything 
else, and so stubborn in judging, acting, and conduct¬ 
ing themselves in conformity to custom, even against 
reason and tlieir own interests, fashion, on the con* 
trary, whenever it will, makes them instantly abandon, 
change, or assume manners, customs, and opinions; 
although the things abandoned ma^ be reasonable, 
useful, and beautiful, while those which displace tliem 
are quite the contrary. 

'Hiere are countless things in common life and in 
individuals which are trnly ridiciilons, and yet are very 
seldom laughed at, or if anyone attempts to laugh at 
tliem he soon desists, because he finds that others do 
not join in his laughter. On the coiltrarv, wO laugh 
contittually at many things of a serious and commeiia- 
kble ebuaetet, and in such cases others are always 
toady to join in our laiighter. In fiust most of the 
thln^ at which we are accustomed to laugh are not in 
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reality ridiculous^ aiid we often langk indeed for 
very reason that tlie subject of our laughter is 4a 
unworthy or insufficient one. 

We are continually hearing or using such phrases 
as ^the good ancients/ *our ancestors/ or 'a man 
cast in the antique mould/ meaning an honest man in 
whom we can trust. Each generation believes on the 
one hand that the ancients were better than the 
modems; and on the other that the humancrace is 
continually progressing and improving^ and that if it 
returned to its primitive condition it would be a great 
misfortune. 

It is certain that truth is not a synonym for beauty. 
Nevertheless, pleasure may sometimes be derived from 
truth; and if^ in human affairs^ beauty in to be pre> 
ferrod to truth, the latter, where the former is wanting, 
is to he preferred to everything else. But in great 
cities beauty in altogether absent, since it has no longer 
a place in the life or thouglits of men. 'Fhe true also 
is not to be found in them, because everything there is 
counterfeit and unreal. So that, so to speak, you see, 
hear, touch, and breathe in them nothing but falsity, 
and this of the ugliest and most odious kind. It may 
1)0 said that this, to hno and delicate i^irits, is the * 
crowning misery of life. 

Those who are not themselves compelled to provide 
for their own necessities, and who therefore depend 
upon others for the means of subsistence, are usually 
unable (or at least only able with much difficulty, and 
always insufficiently) to provide for one of the chief 
wants of life—1 mean the want of some method of 


employing their time. This is indeed the greatest of 
all wants; greater than any of the wants which men 


life Itself IS not a necessity, since, it uisjoinecl from 
happiness, it is not wortli having. But if we are to 
live, our first and greatest object must be so to eonduet 


lappy 


employment by 
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iB.idiada most bearable ia that by means of which our 
nMssities are provided for. 

He said that the custom of buying and selling human 
beings was useful to our race ; and in coiihrmatiott of 
his opinion, he said that the practice of inoculating for 
the small-pox, which had i>assed from Constantinople 
to England, and thence to the other countries of 
Europe, origitiated in (Circassia, where small-pox, in 
additio^ to the destruction which it wrought amoii^ 
tlieir infants and youths, was found to prejumce 
seriously the traffic which they carried on in their 
daughters. 

He narrated of himself that when he left school and 
entered the world, being young and inexperienced and 
loving truth, he resolved never to praise any person 
or thing he might encounter in society, if not sucli as 
to appear to him truly praiseworthy. But a year 
having passed away, during which, in consequence of 
his resolve, he liad not praised any person or thing, 
he began to fear that he would altogether forget^ for 
want of exercise, all that he had learnt in his study of 
rhetoric with regard to the encomiastic or panegyrical 
s^le, and therefore broke his resolution, and soon 
afterwards entirely renounced it. 


VI 

It was Ottonieri's custom to have books read to bim, 
generally those of the ancient classics. During the 
reading ne would interpose remarks of his own, making 
a running commentary, as it were, on various passages 
as they were read out. Thus, listening one day to tfie 
reading of Diogenes Laertius’s lAvett of the PhUoeopher^, 
where it is stated that Chilo,' being asked in what 
rmpect the learned differ from the unlearned, replied, 
^The learned have hope,’ Ottonieri said, 'Now, it is 
quite tile contrary, for tlie ignorant hope, while the 
iWimed hope for nothing.' 

. Similarly, when a passage from the same JAvee was 
read to him which states that Socrates affirmed that 
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there was but one good in the r.tirld^ namely^ know- 
ledgej and but one eril^ namely> if^orance, he re- 
marked^ * 1 know nothing as to the knowledge and 
ignorance of the ancients ; but as regards the moderns 
f would reverse this saying.* 

Ill the same book^ relative to this doctrine of the 
followers of Hegeslas: *^l*he wise maii^ in all his actions, 
will always consider bis own int6re.<:ts^’ he remarked, 
^ if all those wlio act in this manner to-day are philo¬ 
sophers^ Plato ma} come at once and estabiisn his 
Rimuhlic in all civilised couiitrie.s.* 

He much commendefl a sentence of Bion, the Borys- 
thenite, recorded by tlie s^ame Laertius, to the effect 
that those who seek most ardently for happiness are 
the most unhappy. And he added that the most 
blest are those who arc contented with little, and who 
are able to derive pleasure from past joys by ruminating 
over them. 

He applied to the different ages of civilisation that 
Greek verse which signifies, ^The young act, the middle- 
aged deliberate, the old regret,’ and he added that 
notliing is left to the present age save regret. 

A passage in Plutarch tells how the Atneniaiis, being 
persuaded by Statocles to make a sacrifice as if they were 
victors, whereas they had really been defeated, were 
much enraged against him when they discovered the 
truth. But Statocles answered their reproaches by 
saying, 'What injury have I done you in making you 
happy for three or four days ? ’ Ottonieri added that 
the same answer might well he made to those who 
complain of Nature that she keeps the truth concealed 
from diankind, hidden under many vain, though beauti¬ 
ful and delightful, appearances. 'What injury,* she 
might say, 'do I inflict upon you in making you nappy 
for a little time?’ And on another occasion he re¬ 
marked that what Tasso said of a child induced to take 
medicine by false pretences, ' His life is saved by de¬ 
ception,’ is equally applicable to humanity in generfd, 
with regard to the errors and delusions by which it Is 
ruled. 

A passage in the Paradoxes of Cicero being read te 
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him, which ma]r he rendered thus, 'Do then volup- 
tuons delights make a man better or more praise¬ 
worthy ? And is there indeed anyone who b<»sts of 
having enjoyed them ? ^ he said^ * Dear Cicero^ 1 dare 
not amnn that the modems become by such delights 
better or more praiseworthy^ but more praised, 
certainly. Indeed you must know that to-day almost 
all the'young select and follow this sole pathway to 

E raise; 1 mean Die path of pleasure. Not only do they 
oast of the pleasures wliich they have enjoyed, and 
tell all sorts of stories about them to willing or un¬ 
willing hearers; lint very many desire and seek such 
pleasures, not for their own sakes, but as means to 
obtain praise or notoriety, and as matter for self-glori- 
ficaDon. Often indeed similar claims are made when 
no such pleasures have been enjoyed, or even sought 
for; and are in hict wholly fictitious.’ 

lie remarked that in Arrian’s History of the 
Enterprises of Alexander the Great it is stated that at 
the batUe of lasus, Darius placed his Greek mercenaries 
in the front of his army, whereas Alexander placed 
his mercenaries, also Greek, in the rear; and he 
thought that from this circumstance alone the result 
of the battle might have been predicted. 

Far from blaming those writers who speak much of 
themselves, he liked and praised them ; for, said be, in 
writing thus they are almost always, and almost all 
eloquent, and their style is usually animated end 
befittiug, even when it is not so on other subjects, and 
though it may differ from the conventional style of 
their time and nation. And this is not to be wondered 
at, since those who ^vrite of their own affoirs have 
their minds strongly interested in and fhll of their 
subject, which furnishes them with an abundance of 
thoughts and emotions, not • borrowed from other 
authors nor drawn from other sources, and therefore 
not trite or commonplace. They have no need on 
such a sulyect to use ornaments, frivolous in them- 
selves, or inappropriate, nor to embdHsh their style 
with ffdse graces, or duties rather apparent than 
re^; nor are they tempted to be affected or untrue to 
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nature. And he did not bclie’fv it to be true that 
readers care little for what writers say about them¬ 
selves; firstly^ because all that is r^ly felt and 
thought by a writer^ and said in a natural and unpre¬ 
tentious manner^ conunands attention^ and makes an 
impression on the reader's mind; secondly^ because no 
author can discuss the affairs of others with the 
amount of truth atid vigour which he brings to the 
dtlscnssion of his owj^ Moreover, since all ipen re¬ 
semble one anotlicr, both in their natural qualities, 
and in tliose whiclt are clu(» to accident or fortune, it 
follows that human life, as it is felt and conceived in 
one's ovim person, will be much more clearly empre- 
heuded than it could be in other persons. In connrma- 
tion of these thoughts, Ottonieri instanced among 
other things, the Oration of Demosthenes for the 
Crown, ill which, wherever the orator speaks of him¬ 
self, he surpasses himself in eloquence, it is the same 
with Cicero, whenever lie touclies on his own affairs, 
and more particularly in his defence of Milo, a marvel¬ 
lous performance in all respects, but most marvellous 
towards the end, where the orator introduces himself. 
And the finest and most eloquent passage in all the 
orations of Bossuet, is that in which, after pronounc¬ 
ing his eulogium upon the Prince de Cond^, he alludes 
to his own old age and approaching death. Among 
the writings of the Emperor Julian, for tlie most part 
sophistical and often unendurable, the most judicious 
and praisewortliy is tlie discourse against the wearing 
of the beard, entitled Miwpogonj in which he defends 
himself against the taunts and slanders of the people 
of Antioch. In tliis little work, not to mention other 
merits, he is little inferior to Lucian, either in comic 
grace,^ or in the abundance, acuteness, and liveliness of 
his wittv sallies; whereas in his work on the Cessars, 
in whicn he plainly imitates Lucian, he is without 
grace, and his wit is poor, feeble, and poihtlM. 
Among the Italians, who can boast of so few eloquent 
writefrs^ the apology which Lorenzo de Medici wrote in 
justifieation of his conduct is an example of grand and 
perfect eloquence. Tasso sdso, in his prose writings. 
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is ofleiEi eloquent when he speaks of himself; and he is 
almost always particularly so in his letters^ where it 
may be said that he is occupied solely with his own 
concerns. 


VII 

Many other good sayings and witty repartees of 
Ottonieri’a are recorded; for instance^ his reply to a 
youth well read in books, but inexperienced in tlie 
world, who said that he daily learned a hundred leaves 
in the arts of social life ami knowledge of the world ; 
wiiereupim he said, 'Yes, but the book has five 
million leaves.* 

To another youth, rash and inconsiderate, who, in 
order to defend himself against those who reproached 
him with his continual follies, and pointed out to him 
the disp’ace which he thus incurred, used to respond 
by 8 a 3 nng that life was of no more account tbah 
a comedy, llttonicri said, ' Even in a comedy it is 
better to gain apphiuse than hisses; and besides, tlie 
comedian ilhiustructed in his art, or Glam>sy in the 
practice of it, dies at last of starvation.’ 

Hie officers of the law having arrested an assassin, 
who, being lame, was not able to escape after commit- 
ting the crime, (Xtonieri remarked, ' You see, friends, 
tliat Justice, although indeed she is said to be lame, is 
nevertlieless able to overtake the malefactor, provided 
he is lame also.* 

^ Travelling in Italy, a courtier who wished to amuse 
himself at his expense said to him, '1 will speak 
honestly to you, if you will give me permission*; 
whereupon he said, 'Indeed I shall be delighted to 
hear you; in travelling one seeks for rarities. 

^ Being once constrained, I know not by what neces- 
rity, to ask for a loan of money from someone, who, 
in excusing himself for not lending it^ said that, were 
be a rieh roan, his chief anxiety would be to supply 
the wants of nis friends, he answered, '1 will pray 
God that you roay never be rich ; for I should be very 
sorry that you should ever be anxious on our account.^ 
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In some verses written in'^Lis youth he had n>^de 
use of certain antique words. An old lady to whom 
he read the verses said she could not understand those 
words^ which were not current in her time. He re¬ 
plied^ ‘ Surely they must liave been current then, for® 
thev are very old.’ 

()f a very rich miser, from whom a very smaU sum 
of money had been stolen, he said that be iiad acted in 
a miserly way even to the thieves. 

Of a man who r-ot himself to count the words or the 
thirty which he happeiieri to bear or see, he said, 
'Other people do things, this fellow counts them.* 

To some antiquaries who disputed togetlier about an 
antique statuette of Jupiter in terra-cotta, and who 
ashed his opinion, he said, ' Do you not see that this 
is a Jupiter of Crete*?’ 

Of a foolish fellow who believed himself to be an 
excellent reasoncr, and who at every two or three 
words mentioned logic, he said, 'This is evidently 
the very man whom the Greeks defined as a logicsn 
animal.^ 

\^^en his end was near, he composed the following 
inscription, which was engraved upon his tomb:— 

BONES OF 
Fiurro o'rTONiEM 
BORN FOB VIBTUOUS ACTIONS 
AND FOB GLORY 
LIVED IDLE AND USELESS 
AND DIED WITHOITT FAME 

* BUT NOT lONORANl OF NATURE 

OH OF HIMSELF. 


* A pun: * Crete * in Italian meaning clay. 
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DIALOGUE OF 

• CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
PETER GUTIERREZ 

C. A b^utiful my friend. 

P, 0. beautiful indeed : and 1 think that seen from 
land it would be still more beautiful. 

C Quite rif(ht: so you also are tired of voyafring. 

P. G, Not at all of voyaging; but this voya^ proves 
longer than I expected^ and I hnd it a little teilious. 
Nevertlieless you must not think 1 complain of you, 
like the others, liather hold it for certain that what¬ 
ever resolution you may come to with resi^ct to the 
voyage, 1 will always second you, as heretofore, to the 
utmost of my power. But, by way of conversation, I 
should be glad if you would tell me precisely, in all 
sincerity, whether you still feel as sure as in the begin¬ 
ning of discovering land in this part of the world; or 
whether after so much time and so much experience 
to the contrary, you do not begin to doubt. 

C, Speaking plainly, and as one can with a con¬ 
fidential friend, I confess that 1 have begun to doubt 
a little; so much the more that during the vovage 
many signs which have given me great hope have 
proved vain; as was that of the birds coming nrom the 
west, which flew over us a few days after we left 
Gomera, and which 1 thought an indication of land 
not fer off. Similarly, I have seen from day to day 
that results have not corresponded to more tnan one 
conjecture and more than one pr^nosticatiou which 
I made before we put to sea, as to various things 
which would occur to us, as I believed, in the course 
of the voyage. Therefore I reflect that as these {Nrog- 
nestica have deceived me, although they appeared to 
me almost certain; so the principal coiyecture itself 
naay proi^e vain, the conjecture that land would be 
founa beyond the ocean. It ia indeed true that this 
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oaiijecture has such foundations that if it nevertholoss 
proves false^ I shall believe ou the one hand that we 
cannot put &ith in any human judgment^ except it 
wholly relates to things nresent to the sight and 
touch. But on the other hand, 1 reflect that often* 
and indeed in the majority of instances the reality 
does not a^ee with the speculation; and thus say to 
myself: liow can you know that each part of the 
world is so similar to tlie others, that, the eastern 
hemisphere beii'.g occupied partly by land and partly 
by water, it follows that the western must be shared 
between these two likewise ? How can you know that 
it is not altogetlier occupied by one immense sea? or 
that, instead of laud, or land and water, it does not 
ooutaiu some other element? Granted that it has 
lands and seas like the other, may it not be unin¬ 
habited? and even nninhahitahle ? Suppose that it is 
inliabited no less than ours: what certainty have you 
that there are rational creatures in it as in ours? and 
even if there are, how do you make sure that they are 
men, and not some other kind of intellectual animals? 
and, being men, that they are not very difiereiit from 
those you know? (to put a case) much bigger, more 
robust, more active; naturally endowed with much 
more talent and genius; also much better civilised, 
and enriched with many more arts and sciences'^. 
These things 1 own i^erplex me pot a little. And in 
truth nature is seen to be famished with so much 
power, and her productions are so various and mani- 
ibld, that not only are we unable to judge with certainty 
what she has done and is doing in parts very distant 
fVom and quite unknown to our world, but we may 
even doubt whether one does not immensely deceive 
himself in arguing from this to those; and it would 
not be against probability to imagine that the un¬ 
known things of the world, either altogether or in 
part, are wonderful and alien to us. We behold tfrith 

I 

* But in this case they would surely have ^sooveied 
us long before you set out to discover them^ O heAflc 
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otir own.eyes, that in these waters, tlie needle of the 
compass deflects from the north star not a small space 
toward the west; a thing most novel, and until now- 
unheard of among navigators ; and for which, witli all 
*my musing, I cannot fliid a reason tliat satisfies me. 
For all this, 1 do not say that we should lend an ear to 
the :fobles of the ancients about the wonders of the un¬ 
explored world, and of this Ocean ; as for example, to 
the fable ^of the countries described by Anno (or 
Hanno), which at night were full of flames and tor* 
rents of Are overflowing into the sea: indeed we know 
how vain have hitherto proved all the fears of dreadful 
miracles and novelties which our people have had in 
this voyage; as when, in beholding that quantity of 
seaweed, which appeared to ntakc the water almost 
a meadow, and somewhat hindered our progress, they 
thought we were on the ultimate limits of the navi¬ 
gable sea. But 1 would only infer, ct)mplying with 
your demand, that although my conjecture is founded 
on most probable arguments, not merely in my own 
judgment, but in the judgment of many excellent 
geographers, astronomers, and navigators, with whom 
i have discussed it, as you are aware, in Spain, in 
Italy, and in Portugal; nevertheless it may prove 
fallacious; for, I repeat, we find that many conclu¬ 
sions drawn from tlie best reasonings, do not bear the 
test of esiperience; and this occurs more than ever 
when they appertain to things concerning which we 
iiave very litue light. 

P. G, So that, virtually, you have staked your life 
and the lives of your companions, upon the foundation 
of a mere speculative opinion ^ 

C. So it is: I cannot deny it. But leaving apart the 
fact that men every day put their lives in peril on 
fbttndatians very much wewer, and for things of the 
most trivial value, or even without thought of the 
value; consider a little. If at present you and I, and 
all our companions, were not in this vessel, in the 
midst of this sea, in this unknown solitude^ in a state 
as uncertain and perilons as you please ; in wliat other 
condition of life should we fliid ourselves? in what 
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f»1iould wei be occapied? in what mode frliould we paus 
these days? Perhaps more cheerfully? or should we 
not rather be in some fleeter trouble or solicitude^ or 
else full of tedium ? VVliat is understood by a state 
free from uncertainty and |ieril ? if content and happy^ 
it is to be preferred to any other whatever ; if tedious 
and miserable, I do not see what other is not to be 
preferred to it. 1 eire not to mention the gflory and 
utility we shall back, if the enterprias succeeds 
accordinfj: to our hope. Should no other fruit come 
from fcfiis fiavigation, to me it appears most profitable 
inasmuch as for a time it preserves us free from 
tedium, makes life dear to us, makes valuable to us 
many things that otherwise we should not have in 
4:unsideration. The ancients write, as you have read 
or heard, that unhappy lovers throwing themselves 
from the rock of Santa Maura (then termed 
Leiicadia) into the sea, and escaping, were thence¬ 
forth, by the grace of Apollo, free from the amorous 
passion. 1 know not whether we should believe that 
this result was obtained; but 1 know well that, issued 
from such danger, for a little time, even without the 
favour of Apollo, tliey would have held life dear which 
liofore they held in hate; or at least would have held 
it more dear and precious than before. Every navi- 
jpitiou is, in my judgment, as it were a leap from the 
(iBUcadiaii rock; producing the same benefits, but 
more lasting than that produced; to which, on this 
account, it is much superior. It is commonly believed 
that sailors and soldiers, being so often in danger of 
dedth, value tlieir own life less than others value 
theirs; 1 for the very same reason think that very 
few people love and value life so much as sailors and 
. Aoldieis. How many boons which having we do not 
care for, nay, how many things which are not even 
called boons, seem most dear and precious to the navi* 
gator, only because he is deprived of them! Who 
over numbers among human blessings the havini^'O 
little land to sustain one’s fbet? Nobody mceept 
navigators, and above all oursdves, who through the 
great ui^certauity of the success of this voyagoi have 
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tio greater desire than for the sight of a little corner 
of laud: this is the first thought that presents itself 
when wo awake^ and with it we fall asleep; and if only 
some tinie we discern afar the summit of a mountain 
^r forest^ or otlier landmark^ we sliall not contain our¬ 
selves for joy; and^ having landed^ with the sole 
thought of nnding ourselves again upon the solid 
ground and being able to go walking here and there 
at our plefsnre^ we sliall for several days esteem our¬ 
selves blessed. 

J\ G. All this is most true: so much so, that if your 
speculative conjecture proves as sound as is your justi¬ 
fication for having followed it, we cannot fail to enjoy 
such beatitude some day or other. 

C\ For me, althougli 1 no longer dare to promise my¬ 
self this with certiinty, 1 nevertheless would hope that 
we are about to enjoy it soon. For some days past, as 
you arc aware, the plummet grounds; and the nature 
of the matter it brings up appears to me a good sign. 
Towards evening 1 have noticed that the clouds about 
tlie sun are different in form and colour from those of 
the preceding days. The air, as you c^in feel, has 
fiecome more sweet and tepid than hei’etofure. 'flie 
wind no longer blows so full, and straight, and steady; 
but rather uncertain and variable, and as if interruiitkl 
hy some obstacle. Add that cane which went drifting 
oil the sea, and appeared to have been cut but a short 
time; and that tree-branch with its berries rosy and 
&esh. And then the flocks of birds, altliough they 
have deceived me before, yet now there are so many 
that pass, and so large, and they increase so from day 
to day, that 1 think we may in some measure rely 
UTOU them; especially as we see among them some 
that, by their shape, do not appear to me seabirds. In 
^hort all these signs gathered together, although I 
would be very diffident, nevertheless keep me in great 
and good hope. 

P. G, God grant this time tliat it be fulfilled. 
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IN PRAISE OF BIRDS 

iRMiMUR^ a solitary philosopher, sitting with his^ 
books one spring inorilkiiig in the shade of his country 
house, and reading, was struck by the singing of the 
birds in the open air, aiul gradually gave himself to 
listen and muse, au^'. left off reading; at 1^ he took 
pen in hand, and m that same place wrote we things 
which follow^ 

Birds are naturally the most joyous creatures in the 
world. 1 do not say this because when you see or 
hear them they always give you pleasure; but I mean 
it of them in their own selves, and would say that they 
foel jov and gladness more than any other animal. 
The otner animals commonly look serious and grave ; 
and many of tliem even appear melancholy: they 
seldom give signs of joy, and thc.so are slight and 
brief; in the greater part of their enjoyments an<l 
satisfactions they do not display delight or any 
symptoms of mirthfulness; and even if they have 
pleasure in green plains, open and lovely prospects, 
splendid suns, crystalline and sweet airs, they are 
not wont to show it outwardly: except that it is said 
of the hares at night when the moon shines, and par¬ 
ticularly when it is full moon, that they leap and play 
together, rejoicing in the brightness, as Xenophon has * 
written. Birds n>r the most part show themselves 
extremely joyous by their movements and their aspect; 
and the virtue they have of cheering us by their 
presence proceeds from nothing but this, that their 
forms and acts universally are such as naturally denote 
special capability and disposition for enjo^ent and 
rejoicing; an aj^arance not to be reputed vain and 
deceptive. With every delight and satis&ction they 
have, they sing; and toe greater the delight or ss^tis- 
&ction, the more power and earnestness do they put 
into the singing. And as they sing a gopd pirt of 
their time, we may infer that ormnai^y they are 
cheerful and eiyoy life* And although it is noted that 
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while they are in love they sing better^ and more 
often^ ana longer than at other times; it must not 
therefore be bmieved that they are not moved to sing 
by other delights and other satisfactions than those of 
love. For in fact it is observed that on a day serene 
and tranquil they sing more than on one obscure and 
troubled: and in the tempest they keep silent^ os they 
do also in every other fear that assails them ; and when 
this is p^st they return into the open air singing and 
sporting with one another. Similarly it is remarked 
that they are wont to sing in the early morning at 
their awaking; being moved partly by the joy they 
have in the new day, partly by that pleasure common 
to all animals in feeling themselves restored and 
refreshed by sleep. They likewise rejoice particularly 
in cheerful ver«lurCj fruitful vales^ pure and lucid 
waters^ fair landscapes. In which things it is remark¬ 
able that what appears agreeable and lovely to our¬ 
selves^ appears the same to them; as may he known by 
the lures with which they are drawn to the nets or 
snares in the places for catching them. It may be 
known also from the nature of thtise parts oz the 
country which usually are most frequent^ by birds, 
and where their song is assiduous and fervid. But of 
tlie other animals, except perhaps those which are 
domesticated and accustomed to live with men, none or 
few make the same judgment as ourselves ea to the 
pleasantness and dasirability of places. Nor is this to 
be wondered at: for they have pleasure only in what is 
naturaL Now in these things, a very great part of 
what we call natural, is not so, but is indeed artificial: 
thus cultivated fields, trees and other plants reared 
and disposed in order, streams confined between fixed 
boundaries and direct in a certain course, and such 
things, have neither the condition nor the appearance 
they would have naturally. So that the aspect of every 
country inhabited for some ^nerations by civilised 
men, evmi not considering the towns and the other 
placM where men bring themselves to live together, is 
artificuil, and very different from what it would be in 
nature. say, and it would bear on this subject. 
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that the voice of birds is luore soft and sweety auu 
their song more modulated, in our parts, than in 
those where men are savage and rude; and they com 
dude that birds, even when ftee, acquire some little of 
the civilisation of tlie men to whose abodes they are 
accustomed. 

Whether these speak correctly or not, it certainly 
^as a remarkable provision of Nature to assign to the 
same species of aniir^d both song and ilighl^ so that 
tlio.se which bad to cheer other living things with the 
voice should be usually aloft; whence it could spread 
around through a greater space, and reach a greater 
uiirnher of hearers: and so that the air, which is the 
element destined for sound, should be populous with 
vocal and musical creatures. Certainly much comfort 
and delight, and in my opinion not less to the other 
animals than to men, is afforded by hearing Uie song of 
birds. And 1 believe that the pleasure arises priuci- 
fKilly, not from the suavity of the sounds, although 
this is great, nor from their variety, nor from their 
mutual adaptation; but from tliat aimouiicemeiit of 
cheerfulness which is naturally made by song in 
general, and by the song of birds in particular. W^ich 
song is, so to say, a laughter utteredT by the bird when 
it feels itself well and happy. 

Whence it might be said with some truth that birds 
participtfte the privilege which man has of laughter; and 
which the other animals have not; and this has caused 
some to think that as man is defined an intellectual or 
rational animal, he might be not less sufficiently defined 
a laughing animal; it appearing to them that laughter is 
no less essential and ]mrticular to man than is reason. 
And certainly it is a wonderful thing that in man, who 
of all creatures is the most afflicted and wretched, 
sliould be found the faculty of laughter, which is alien 
from every other animal. Wonderful also is the use 
we make of this Acuity; for we see many in some very 
severe accident, others in great sadness of mind, others 
that scarcely retain any fove at all for life, perfectly 
assured of the vanity of every human go^ ahnort 
incapable of any joy, void of every hope: who never* 
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tlieless laugh. Indeed, the better they know the 
vanity of promised good^ and the infelicity of liie^ and 
the less they hope^ and tlie less even they are ht for 
enjoyment^ bo much the more are individual men wont 
* to be inclined to laughter. ITie nature of which gener¬ 
ally^ and the interior sources and inodes^ as regards 
that part of it consisting in the mind, can scarcely be 
defined and explained : ex(;ept perhaps by declaring 
that laughter is a species of folly not durable, or even 
of raving and delirium. For men, not being ever 
satisfied nor ever truly delighted by anything, cannot 
lui'-e a reasonable and just cause of laugbtcr. It would 
even be carious to investigate how and on what occa¬ 
sion man w'as first brought to use and be aware of this 
power of his. For in fart it is not doubtful that in the 
primitive and barbarous state he shows himself for the 
most part serious, as flo the other animals ; and even in 
appearance melancholy. \Vherefbre I am of opinion 
that laughter not only c.ame into the world after weep¬ 
ing, a.s to which there caiiuot be any controversy ; but 
that a good space of time elapsed ere it was first 
attempted and discovered. During which period neither 
did the mother smile upon her infant, nor the infant 
recognise her with a smile, as says Virgil. For if now, 
at least where people are brought to civilised life, 
human beings commence to laugh shortly after birth ; 
tliey do so chiefly in virtue of example, because they 
see others laughing. And 1 could believe that the first 
occasion and the first cause of laughter to men has 
been intoxication ; another effect inherent and special 
to the human race. This had its origin a long time 
l>efore men reached any .sort of civilisation; for we 
know that there has scarcely been found a Mople so 
rude that they have not made provision oy some 
beverage, or in some other mode, to intoxicate them¬ 
selves, and who do not greedily use it. Nor are these 
things to be wondered at; considering that men, as 
they are unliappy beyond all other animals, are also de¬ 
lighted more raan any other by every painlM alienation 
of mind, by forgetfulness of thems^ves, by the ioter- 
misslQD, BO to speak, of life ; so that when the sense 
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and consciouBneBB of their inherent evils are hiter^ 
rnpted^ or for some time diminished in them^ they 
receive not a small beneht. And in respect to laughter^ 
it is observed that birbariaiis^ although of serions and 
sad aspect at other tlmes> yet when intoxicated laugh* 
profusely ; talking much likewise and singings contrary 
to their habitudes. But these things 1 will discuss 
'more fully in a his+ory of laughter, that I have it iu 
mind to make * in which, having investignted its 
origin, 1 will follow with a narration of its achieve¬ 
ments, and accidents, and fortunes from then until the 

S resent lime; wherein it is found to be in greater 
ignity and pow^er tliaii it ever was; holding among 
civilised peoples a place and fulfilling an office, by 
which it in a certain manner performs the functions 
exercised in other times by virtue, justice, honour, 
and the like; and in many things restraining and 
frightening men from ill-doing. Now to finish with 
the song of birds, 1 say that since joyfulness seen or 
known in others, when it is not envied, is wont to 
comfort and gladden; therefore Nature very laudably 
provided that the song of birds, which is an expression 
of gladness, and a species of laughter, should be 
public; while the song and laughter of man, with 
respect to the remainder of the world, are private; 
ana she acted sagely in sprinkling the earth and the 
air with aiiiinals that, coiituiualiy uttering sounds of 
joy resonant and solemn, should as it were applaud 
universal life, and incite other living thinm to glad¬ 
ness, bearing perpetual testimony, though raise, to the 
felicitv of the world. 

Ana that birds are and show themselves joyous more 
than other animals is not without good reason. For in 
truth, as I have hinted at the commencement, they 
are by nature better fitted to enjoy and to he happy. 
Firstly, it does not appear that they are subject to 
tedium. They change place every moment $ they pass 
from one district to another however remote, and 
from the lowest to the loftiest region of the ai?, in a 
short space of time^ and with admirable fiicility; thc^ 
see ana experience in the course of their Ufh an infini* 
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iude of very various things; the^ per^tually exercise 
their body; they abound exceedingly lu extrinsic life. 
All the other animals, when they have satisfied their 
wants, love to rest tranquil and lazy; none, except 
^perhaps the fishes, and except also some of the volatile 
iusecte, go darting about long merely for amusement. 
Thus man in a state of barbarism, except in supplying 
day by day his necessities, which demand but little 
and sliori^ exertion, or if the tempest, or some wild 
beast, or other similar cause <loes not drive him, is 
scarcely used to stir a step: loves chiefly indolence and 
negligence; consumes little less than whole days 
sitting careless and silent in his rude hut, or in the 
open air, or in the clefts and caverns of the cliffs and 
rocks. Birds, on the contrary, linger but a very short 
time in the same place ; go and come continually with¬ 
out any iiecessity at all; practise flight for amuse* 
ment; and sometimes having gone for pleasuie 
hundreds of miles from the district they usually 
frequent, return thither in the evening of the same 
day. And during the short time they remain in. one 
spot, you never see them remain still; they are always 
turning this way and that, always wheeling, bending, 
stretching, shaking, Auttcring, with a liveliness, an 
agility, a swiftness of movement inexpressible. In 
short, from when the bird is out of the egg until it 
dies, save the intervals of sleep, it does not rest quiet 
a moment. By which considerations it would appear 
we may affirm that the natural ordina^ state of other 
animals, including men, is rest; of birds, movement. 

To these exterior qualities and conditions correspond 
the intrinsic, those of the mind; by which, in the 
same way, birds are better adapt^ for felicity than 
other animals. Having the hearing very acute, and 
the right so vigorous and perfect t^t our mind can 
hardly form an adequate conception of it; by which 
TOwer they enjoy every day immense and most diversi¬ 
fied prospects, and from aloft discover in a single 
instant so great an expanse of the earth, and distinctly 
perceiva so many regions with the eve, as man even 
with bis intellect can scarcely comprehend at once > It 
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is to be inferred that they must have very great force 
and vivacity^ and very great usage of ima^nation. 
Not of that imaginaftou profound, fervid, ainl tempes¬ 
tuous, which Dante and I'asso had; which is a most 
fatal dowel, the iiioarce of grievous and perpetual# 
anxieties and snfFeriugs ; but of that rich, variegated, 
a4;tive, changeful, childlike; which is the most abun¬ 
dant wellspriug of pleasimt and joyous thoughts, of 
sweet errors, of nis/iifold delights and satjsfactions, 
and the greatest and most fruitful gift with which 
Nature is ever bountiful to living souls. So that birds 
liave of this faculty, in great abundance, what is good 
and conducive to gladness of heart, without, however, 
sharing in what is noxious and painful. And as they 
abound in extrinsic life, so are they equally rich in the 
interior : but in manner that the abundance results in 
their benefit and delight, as with children, not in 
harm and extreme misery, as for the most jiart with 
men. Tlierefore as the oird in outward vivacity and 
mobility has a manifest resemblance to the child, so 
in the inward qualities of the mind we may reasonably 
believe that it resembles him. And were the blessings 
of this age of childhood common to tlie other ages, 
and the evils of these not greater than of that, man 
perchance would have cause to bear life patiently. 

In my opinion the nature of birds, if we consider it 
in certain modes, surpasses in perfection the natures 
of other animals. By way of example, if we consider 
that the bird very much excels all the others in the 
Acuities of sight and hearing, which according to the 
natural order appertaining to the category of living 
creatures, are tne principal senses; in this way it 
follows that the nature of the bird is more penect 
than are the other natures of the said category. 
Again, the other animals being, as above written, 
naturally inclined to rest, and birds to movement; and 
ipoveraent being more lifefol than rest, lifo indeed 
consisting in movement, and birds aboondixig in 
eartibrior movement more than any other animal; and 
. moteover, sight and bearing, wherein they excel all 
others, and which predominate among their powers. 
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being the two senses more special to the livings as also 
more vivid and mobile both in themselves, and in the 
habits and other effects produced by them in animals 
within and without; and finally considering the other 
I thinn already mentioned; the conclusion follows that 
the bird has greater abundance of life exterior and 
interior tlian have the other animals. Now, if life is 
a thing more perfect than its contrary, at least in 
living creatures; and if therefore tlie greater abun¬ 
dance of life is greater perfection; in this manner, 
likewise, it follows that the nature of birds is more 
perfect. In relation to which it must not be passed in 
silence that birds are etjually ftted to support the 
extremes of cold and heat, and without an interval of 
time between the one and the other: since we often 
ot^erve that from the ground in little more than a 
moment tliey ascend through the air to a very great 
altitude, which is as much fts to say to a region beyond 
measure cold; and many of them, in a short period, 
pass on tlie wing through various climates. 

To conclude; as Anacreon wished he could trans¬ 
form himself into a mirror to be gazed upon continu¬ 
ally by her he loved, or into a tunic to cover her, or 
into ointment to anoint her, or into water to lave her, 
or into a fillet that she might bind him to her bosom, 
or into a pearl to be borne on her neck, or into a shoe 
that at least she might press him with her foot; 
similarly I would for a short time be clianged into a 
bird, to experience the contentment and joyfuluess of 
its life. 


CANTICLE OF THE WILD COCK 

Som Hebrew writers and masters affirm that between 
heaven and earth, or, let us say, partly in one mid 
partly in the other, ^ere lives a certain wild coclu 
whose feet rest on earth, while its crest and beak 
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toucli heaven. 'Hiis gigantic cock, besides otlier 
peculiarities which are described by the above- 
mentioned authors^ has the use of reason; or at any 
rate has been taught like a parrot^ by whom I know 
iiot> the art of articulate speech. This is proved by 
the &ct that an antique manuscript on parchment has 
been founds on which, written in Hebrew characters, 
and in a language compounded of Chaldean, Targumic, 
Rabbinical, Cabalistic., and Talmudic, is a canticle 
entitled, Scir delame^ui bura ktssajra —that is, ‘^Morning 
Canticle of the Wild C’ock.’ This canticle, not without 
great labour and the consultation of various rabbis, 
cabalists, theologians, jurists, and Hebrew philosophers, 
1 have succeeded in corapreheudiug and in rendering 
into the vulgar tongue in the following maimer. 1 have 
not yet been able to learn whether this canticle is 
repeated by the cock from time to time, or every 
morning, or whether it was chanted on one occasion 
only; nor who hears it, or has heard it; nor wliether 
the manuscript gives the proper language of the cock, 
or is a translation of it into another tongue. In the 
following rendering, as my object was to produce as 
faithful a version as iiossible (and tliis I have zealously 
sought to accomplish), 1 have employed prose ratlier 
than verse, notwithstanding the poetical nature of the 
subject. The abrupt and perhaps sometimes turgid 
style must not bo imputed to me, since it follows closely 
the original text, which in this respect conforms to the 
genius of the Oriental languages, and especially of 
their poetry, 

'*Awake, mortals, and rise ! The day returns: truth 
comes hack to earth, and vain dreams depart. Arise: 
take up again the burden of life; forsake the world of 
dreams for the world of reality. 

'Now is the time when men collect and review in 
their minds all the thoughts of their present life; recndl 
to memory their designs, studies, and affairs, and fore¬ 
see the delights and troubles that the new day 
bring tiiem. And now all would &in have their minoa 
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evil ta awaken. The unfortunate are no sooner aroused 


than they awaken to a sense of their misery. Sweetest 
of air things is that sleep which joy and hope have 
combitied to procure^ and to bless with happy dreams: 
but their influence, though it may last until the morn¬ 
ing, fkils or declines with the coming of day. 

^If the sleep of mortals were perpetual^ and if to 
live were to sleep; if under the daystar all living 
things remained tranced in perfect rest, and no man 
went fozxh to toil; if no oxen lowed in the meadows, 
aud no wild beasts roared in the forests; if no birds 
sang in the air, and there were no murmuring or 
buzzing of butterflies and bees ; if all things on earth 
were soundless and motionless, save the waters, tlie 
winds, and the tempests; then indeed the universe 
would be useless, but would tlicre lie less liappiness or 
more misery in it than there now is.^ I ask of thee, O 
8uii, author of day and guardian of our vigils; hast thou 
in the course of the many ageswliich have l^en measured 
out by thy rising and setting ever .^een a single human 
being who was truly happy Of the innumerable 
works of men which thou hast seen, dost thou know 


of even one which has ever fulfilled its object, namely, 
the satisfkctioii, durable or transient, of its producerr 
Dust thou now see, or hast thou ever seen, happiness 
anywhere upon earth ? Where dwells it ? In what 
flefd, wood, or valley, or on what mountain; in what 
region inhabited or desert; or in what planet of the 
many which are illumined and wanned by thy flames ? 
Does it perchance hide from thy view in the depths of 
caverns, or in the secret places of the earth or sea? 
What animated thing, what plant, what being vivified 
by tbee, what creature, provided or uuproviaed with 
vegetative or animal life, partakes of it? And thou 
th^lf, that like an indefatigable giant, careerest day 
and night, without sleep or repose, over the im¬ 
measurable pith prescribe to thee; art thou happy 
or unhappy r 

' Mortals, awaken! Not yet are you free from life. 
A time will come when no external force, no inwarA 
impulse, will arouse you from the quietude of sleep; 
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and then yon shall repose insatiahly and for ever. 
But not yet is death accorded to yon: only from time 
to time a semblance of it is j^ranted you for a little 
while; because without such interruptions of its activi¬ 
ties life could not sustain itself. I’rivation of sleep is 
a deiuUy evil^ a cause of the sleep eternal. So poor a 
thing is life^ that to preserve it it is necessary every 
night to lay it down for a time in order to recruit ite 
powers; to restore it, as it were^ by giving it a taste of 
death. '' 

* It appears that all things exist only that they may 
die. Inat which exists not cannot die^ and yet au 
that exists has sprung from nothingness. It is certain 
that the ultimate object of existence is not happiness^ 
tor nothing is happy. It is true that animated creatures 
propose this cud to themselves in all their actions^ but 
they obtain it from none; and in their whole existence^ 
always toiling^ striving, and enduring, the sole result 
of their labours and sufferings is to attain that which 
seems to be Nature’s only object, namely, death. 

^The early morning hours, though they are not 
indeed happy, arc at least the most enduraole of the 
day. Few on awaking iind their minds occupied by 
pleasant and cheering thoughts, but nearly aU proceed 
to create them; because though tliey may have no 
cause for joy, they are then inclined towards it; and 
they are then, also, more disposed to endure patiently 
their misfortunes. Even he who was a prey to despair 
before sleep overcame him, when he awakes be^ns 
once more to hope, however little reason he may have 
for*his hopefulness. At that time many real mis¬ 
fortunes and troubles, many causes of fear and afRic- 
tion, apnear much less formidable than they did the 
evening oefore. Often too the sufferings of the previous 
day are contemned, and almost derided as delusions 
and vain imaginations. While the evening may be 
compared to old age, the morning, on the 
resembles youth, being for the most part cheerfhl and 
(xmffdent; while the evening is sad, discouraged, and 
uudined to anticipate evil. But this youth which 
mortals experience each day is the image of Bie youth 
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of their lives, brief and fugitive; as life hastens to its 
end, so the day hastens towards night. 

^ Youth, though the best tiling that life can bestow, 
is yet but a wretched gift. And this poor thing fails 
ill SQ short a time, that when, by many iu<lications, 
men become aware of their failing vitality, they have 
hardly realised their possession of it, or been able to 
make any use of those powers which they feel are now 
deserting them. For ml mortals the greater part of 
life is a*process of decay. So much, in all her works, 
does Nature tend towards dissolution and death ! For 
no other reason does old age prevail so manifestly and 
for so long a time in life and the world. Every part 
of the universe hastens iiidefetigably to death, with 
wonderful solicitude and celerity. Only the world 
itself appears exempt from decay and destruction; 
since, tnough in autumn and winter it appears to be 
old and sick, yet in the spring it rejuvenates itself. 
But just as mortals every morning seem to recover 
some portion of their youth, yet grow old as the day 
advances, so also tlie world, though it appears to grow 
voung again at the beginning of each new year, is not 
less surely and continuously growing old. The time 
will come when this universe and Nature herself shall 
be destroyed. And as of many great and marvellous 
empires which formerly existed, no traces or records 
are now left, so of the whole world, and the infinite 
vicissitudes and calamities of all created things no 
vestige will remain, but a naked silence and a most 
profound stillness will fill the immensity of space. 
Thus this wonderful and terrible mystery of universal 
existence, before it can be revealed or understood, 
shall dissolve and perish^.* 

* This conclusion is poetic, not phUosopkic. Speak¬ 
ing philosophically, existence, which never began, will 
never end. (Author's note.) 
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DIALOGUE OF TIMAxNDER AND 
ELEANDER 

T. 1 wish^ and am even bound, to speak to yon 
frankly. Tbo substance and intention of your writing 
and your conversation appear to me very blameworthy. 

E. If my actions do not appear to you so likewise^ 
X shall not grieve much : for talk and writings matter 
little. 

T. In your actions I tind nothing to reprehend. 1 
am aw*are that you do no go(»d to others through not 
having the power^ and 1 see that you do them no evil 
through not having the will. But in your talk and 
writings 1 believe you very reprehensible; and I do 
not concede to you that now these matter little; for 
our present life^ one may say, scarcely consists of any¬ 
thing else. Let us pass over the talk just now, and 
speak of the writings. Your continual censures and 
mockery of mankind, in the first place, are out of 
fkshion. 

E, Also my brain is out of fashion. And it is 
nothing new tor the children to resemble their sire. 

r. Neither will it be new that your books, like 
everything contrary to the current mode, prove un- 
successfuL 

E* Small harm. Not for this will they go seeking 
bread from door to door. 

r.* Forty or fifty years ago the philosophers used to 
speak ill of the human species; but in this age they 
do quite the contrary. 

E, Do you believe that forty or fifty years ago tbo 
philosophers, speaking ill of mankind, uttered fiilso- 
hood or truth ? 

r. Rather and more frequently truth than falso- 
hood. 

E, Do you believe that in these forty or fifty years 
the human species has changed to toe ocrntra^ of 
what it was before? 
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r. 1 do not believe this; bnt it matters nothing to 
our piresent purpose. 

E. Wherefore does it not matter? Perhaps the 
human species has grown in power or ascended in 
dignity^ that the writers of to^ay are compelled to 
extol or bound to honour it ? 

T. These are jests in a grave argument. 

E. 'fhen, returning to seriousness^ I am not ignorant 
that tlip men of this age^ doing evil to their fellows 
according to the ancient fashion^ have nevertheless 
taken to speak well of them^ contrary to the fashion 
of the preceding age. But 1^ who do no evil to tho!^ 
like mo or unlike me^ do not consider myself bound 
to speak well of them against niy conscience. 

T. You are^ however^ bound like all other men to 
strive to be useful to your species. 

E, If my species strives t(» Imj the contrary to me, 
I do not see how I am bound by the obligation you 
speak of. But suppose that I am bound by it. Wnat 
must I do if I have no power ? 

T. You cannot, and few others can, with deeds. 
But with writings you can and you o\ight to be useful. 
And books that continually satirise men in general 
are not useful; on the contrary, they do very much 
harm. 

E, I admit that they do no good, hut I deny that 
they do harm. But do you really believe that books 
can benefit the liuinan race ? 

T. 1 not only believe it, but all the world believes it. 

E, What books ? 

T. Of several kinds; but in luirticular books of 
morality. 

E» liiis is not believed by all the world; for I, 
among others, do not believe it; as the ladv answered 
Socrates. If any moral book could bo usenil, 1 think 
that poetic worlos would be the most useftil of all: 1 
sayjpoetac, taking this word in a lar^e sense; that is, 
boolra intended to move tiie imagination; and 1 mean 
in prose not less than in verse. Now I make little 
account of that poetry which, read and meditated, 
does tibt leave in the mind of the raider a sentiment 
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so noble, that for half an hour he will be kept by it 
from admitting a base thought or doing an unworthy 
aotion. But if tiie reader breaks faith to his principal 
firiend an hour after the reading, I do not therefore 
despise such poetry: for I should thus have to despise 
the most beautiful, the most enthusiastic, and the 
most noble poems in tlie world. And 1 exclude from 
this argument all reudors living in great cities; who, 
even if they read aUentively, cannot be hene^ted for 
even lialf an hour, nor much delighted, nor much 
moved, by. any sort of poetry. 

T. You speak as usual sarcastically, and in a way 
tliat gives one to understand that you are in general 
badly received and badly treated by others: for in 
most cases this is the cause of the hatred and con¬ 
tempt which certain persons profess for their own 
species. 

E. In truth 1 do not assert that mankind have 
treated me and now treat me very well: especially as 
in asserting this, 1 should boast myself to be a unique 
example. But neither have they done me any great 
harm: because, not desiring anytliing of theirs, and 
not competing with them, 1 have not much exposed 
myself to their injuries. Indeeil, 1 declare to you and 
assure you that, as I most clearly know and see my¬ 
self unable to do the least part of what is requisite 
to render oneself agreeable to people; and in the 
utmost degree unfit to converse and even to live with 
others, ei^er through my own fault or that of my 
nature; therefore, if mankind ti*eated me better, I 
should esteem them still less than 1 do. 

7*. Then you are so much the more culpable: for 
haired and the resolve to wreak, so to say, vengeance, 
upon mankind, having been wrongly injured by then^ 
would have some excuse. But your fiatred, as yCU 
say yourself, has not any particular cause; except 
perhaps an unusual and miserable ambition te acquire 
the f^e of misanthropy, like Umon; an ambith>ti 
abominable in itself, and specially alien to the spirit 
of this age, which is devoted above all to phuan* 
throj^. 
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E. As to ambition^ there is no need for me to 
answOT you^ since I have already said that 1 desire 
nothing from men ; and if this does not seem credible 
to you, although it is true; at least you ought to 
) believe that it is not ambition which moves me to 
write things which in these days, as you yourself 
adirm, procure vituperation and not applause for him 
who writes them. As to the hatred against all our 
species, I am so far from it, that not only 1 have not 
the will, but 1 have not even the power to hate those 
who injure me personally ; 1 am utterly unsuited and 
impenetrable to hate. And this is not a small jiart of 
my great ineptitude for practical worldly life. But I 
cannot amend myself: for I always think that who> 
ever trusts by doing things disagreeable or harmful to 
anyone else to procure convenience or pleasure for 
himself is led to injure, not for the sake of doing 
evil to others (for this properly is not the end of any 
possible action or thought), but for the sake of doing 
good to himself, a desire whicli is natural, and does not 
merit odium. Besides which, at every vice or fault 1 
see in others, before growing angry T turn to examine 
myself, supposing myself subject to the ssime previous 
events and placed in the same circumstances; and 
always finding myself either guilty or capable of tiie 
same faults, I have not the heart to be irritated. I 
always reserve my anger for that time when I shall 
see a wickedness which could not possibly exist in my 
nature : but as yet I have not ever seen such. lastly, 
the idea of the vanity of all things human continually 
fills my mind in such a manner that I cannot resolve 
to go to war for any of them : and anger and hatred 
appear to me passions much too great and powerfhl to 
be m accordance with the tenuity of life. You see 
diversity there is between my nature and that of 
Timon. He hating and avoiding all others, loved and 
flattered Alcibiades only, as the future cause of many 
evils to their common country. I, without hating 
Alcibiades, would have avoided him more than others, 
warned the citizens of their peril, and helped them to 
provide against it. Some say that Timon did not hate 
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men^ Imt wild beasts in human semblance. I do not 
hate either men or wild beasts. 

T. But neither do you lore anyone. 

E. Listen^ my trieiid. 1 was born to love^ I hare 
loved; and perhaps with affection as intense as can • 
ever exist in a living soul. NoW; althouffh I am not 
yet, as you perceive, of an age naturally cold, nor 
perhaps even lukewarm, I am not ashamed to declare 
that 1 love no except myself by necessity of 
nature, and myi^elf as little as I possibly can. Never* 
theless 1 am wont atjd ready to choose rather to suffer 
myself tlian be the cause of suffering to others. And 
of this, however little you know of my habits, 1 
believe that you can be my witness. 

r. I do not deny it. 

E. So that, for my part, I constantly seek for 
others, postponing even my own interest, that greatest 
or rather that sole good which 1 am reduced to desire 
for myself, that is, freedom from suffering. 

T. But you confess formally that you do not love 
even our species in general ? 

E, Yes, formally. But as always, if it concerned 
me, I would have the cul[>able punished, although 
indeed 1 do not hate them; so, were it in my power, 

I would do any great benefit to my species, although 
I do not love it. 

r. Well, be it so. But in fine, if you are not 
moved by injuries received, nor by hatred, nor by 
ambition, what does move you to practise that manner 
of writing 

'E, Divers causes move me. First, intolerance of 
every simulation and dissimulation : to which I some* 
times stoop in talking, but in writing never; for 1 
often obliged to speak, but 1 am never compelled;,w 
write; and if I had to express that which 1 do m 
think, it would give me no satishwtiou to distil my 
brains upon paper. All the wise laugh at him who 
writes in Latin at present, for no one speaks thiit 
luiguage, and few understand it. Just as ridiculous, 
it appears to me, is the continual supposition, in writing 
or speaking, of certain human qualities which everyone 
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knows jare no longer to be found in any man Wm; 
and of certain rational or ideal entities revered a long 
time ago^ but now held to be entirely non-existent both 
by him who names them and by him who hears them 
•namedi That persons should use masks and travesties , 
to deceive others^ or to go unrecognised^ does not 
appear to roe strange: but that all go masked with the 
same kind of masks^ and travestied in the same way^ 
'vithout Receiving one another^ and recognising each 
other perfectly^ this seems to me childishness. Let 
them pull oif the niasks^ and stand in their own clothes; 
they will not make less effect than heretofore^ and they 
will be much more at their case. For^ after all, this 
continual feigning, although useless, and this ever¬ 
lasting representation of a person totally different from 
a man's self, cannot be accomplished without great 
embarrassment and weariness. Had men from %eir 
primitive state, solitary and wild, reached modem 
civilisation at one bound and not step by step, can we 
believe that in their languages even the names of ^ 
above-mentioned things would be found, much leei 
the habit among the nations of relating them every 
now and then, and of making a wousand discourses 
about them ? In truth this habit appears to me like 
one of those antique ceremonies or practices, utterly 
alien from our modern customs, but wliich nevertheless 
maintain themselves by virtue of long routine. But 
I, who cannot accommodate myself to ceremonies, do 
not accommodate myself either to this habit^ and 
I write in modem language, not in language of the 
times of the Trojans. In the second pl^, 1 do not 
so much seek in my writings to satirise our species as 
h^'iilbhiplain of fate. I believe there is notiiing more 
and palpable than the necessary unh&ppiness 
1 the living. If this unhappiness is not veritable, 
all is fidse, ana we may as well abandon the present 
and every other argument. If it is veritable, where¬ 
fore shali I not be allowed even to lament it openly 
and free^l atod to declare that 1 suffer? But if 
1 lamenmd with weeing (and here is the third cause 
that moves me), I should weary not a little otbm and 
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without any fruit Laughing at our UU t find 
some comfort; and endeavour to give frame to others in 
the same way. If I do not succeed in this^ I neverthe¬ 
less hold it for oertmn that laughter at our ills is the 
unique profit we can draw from tliem^ and the unique • 
remedy that can be found. The poets say that despair 
Jias always a smile on the lips. You must not think 
that I do not pity human unhappiness. But not being 
able to cure it with any effort; any art, any ^Industry; 
any covenant; I esteem it much more worthy of man; 
ftud of a magnanimous despair; to laugh at the ills 
common to uS; than to set myself sighing and weeping 
and wailing along with others; or inciting them to do 
the same. In the last place, 1 have to say that 1 desire 
as much as you, and as much as anybody, the good of 
my species universally, but I do not at all hope for it; 

1 cannot take delight in feeding upon certain good 
expectations, as I see many philosophers do in this age; 
and my despair, being tramplete and continual, and 
founded upon a solid judgment and certitude, does not 
leave me scope for cneerful dreams and fancies about 
the future, nor courage to undertake anjrthiug with a 
view to their realisation. And you are well aware that 
a man does not set himself to attempt what he knows 
or believes he cannot succeed in; and should he make 
the attempt works against his will and with great effort; 
and that writing in a manner diverse from or contrary 
to one's own opinion, even if this be wrong, one never 
writes anything worthy of consideration. 

*T. But it is necessary to reform one’s own judgment 
when it is diverse from the truth, as is yours. 

E, I judge, as regards myself, that I am unhappy; 
and in this I know that I am not deceived. It w 
others are not unhappy I congratulate them with jl|l 
my soul. I am also certain that I shall not firee myi^f 
from unhappiness before I die. If the others have a 
different hope for themselves, I rejoice aknUiurly that 
they have it. 

T, We all are and all have been iinliaMy.t and 
I think you cannot wish to boast that this opinion 
of yours is one of the most novel But the oqauplien 
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of mankind can be ameliorated in a vast degree 
from’what t is^ as it has already been indescribably 
ameliorated from wbat it was. You show that you do 
not remember^ or do not want to remember^ that man 
is perfectible. 

JS. Perfectible^ I will believe on your word; but 
perfect, which is of greater importance, I know not 
when I shall have to telieve, nor on whose word. 

T. lip has not yet attained perfection because he 
has not yet had time; but there can be no doubt that 
he is to attain it. 

E, Nor do I doubt this. The few years that have 
elamed from the beginning of the world until now 
coiud not suffice; and we must not • by them pass 
judgment on the nature, the destiny, the faculties of 
man; and besides, he hfis had other affairs on hand. 
But now he attends to nothing else than the making 
our species perfect. 

T. Assuredly this is attended to with the greiteat 
diligence in all the civilised world. And considering 
the abundance and the efficacy of the means, the one 
and the other incredibly augmented within the last few 
years, it may he believed that the result must really be 
obtained in a longer or shorter time: and the hope of 
this is very beneficial, by reason of the useful enteiv 
prises and operations it promotes or produces. There¬ 
fore, if it was ever pernicious and reprehensible at any 
time, at the present time it is most pernicious and 
abominable to parade your despair; to impress upon 
men the necessity of their misery, the vanity of fife, 
the imbecility and of their species, and 

the wickedness of their nature: teaching which can 
have no other effect than to prostrate their courage; 
deprive them of self-esteem, the chief foundation of 
l^neet, of useful, of glorious life; and dissuade them 
from seeking their own good. 

Et I wish you would tell me precisely, whether it 
appears to you that what I say awnt the unhappmess 
of man is true or fidse., 

T, Vou put your hand once more to your usual 
weapon; and if 1 confess tkat what you say is true 
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you tltink you triumphed in tue e,rgumeiit Now 
I respond that not every truth is to m preached to 
everybody or at every time< 

I pray you^ satisfy me as to yet another question. 
Hiese truths^ which I do not preach hut speak, are 
they principal or only accessory truths in philosophy ? 

T, As for me, X believe that they are the substance 
of all jj^ilosophy. 

Then f^eatty deceive themselves those who say 
and preach that the perfection of man consists in the 
knowledge of the truth, and that all his ills proceed 
from wrong opinions and from ignorance; and that 
the human race shall then finally be happy when all 
men or the mreat majority of men shiui know tlie 
truth, and solely by its laws regulate and govern their 
life. And these things are said by nearly all the 
philosophers ancient and modern. In your judgment, 
l^hold, the truths which are the substance of all 
philosophy should be hidden from the ^eater part 
of mankind; and 1 believe that you would willingly 
consent to have them ignored or forgotten by i3l: 
because known and borne in mind Uiey can only do 
barm. Which is as much as to say that philosophy 
ought to be rooted out from the world. I am not 
ignorant that the ultimate conclusion to be drawn from 
true and perfect philosophy is that we need not philo¬ 
sophise. Whence we may infer that philosophy, in 
the first place, is useless, because in order to ref^n 
from philoBopliising there is no need to be a philosopher; 
seconuy, that it is most pernicious, because the said 
ultimate conclusion is not learnt except at our own 
cost, and being learnt cannot be put iu operation; for 
it is not in the power of men to forget truths the^ 
know, and every other habit is more easy to renounce 
than that of philosophising. In short, pbiloscmbyv 
hoping and promising at first to cure all our ills, is 
at last reduced to desire in vain to remedy' itself. 
Granting all this, I ask wherefore we are to believe 
that the present Age is nearer perfection and more fib 
fbr it than the ages past? Perhaps by the grmrter 
knowledge of tru&; which is seen to be altoge^ier 
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contrary to the happiness of man? Or perhaps because 
now some few know that we need not philosophy^ 
without^ however^ being able to abstain from it ? But 
the first men^ in fact^ did not philosophise, and the 
• savagef abstain from doing so without trouble. Wliat 
other fneans, either new or gi’eater, which our pre¬ 
decessors had not have we for approximating to 
perfection ? 

T, h(any, and of great utility; but to expound 
them would require an infinite discourse. 

E, Let us pass them over for the present: and 
returning to vimat regards myself, I say that if in my 
writings 1 mention any stern and sad truths, either to 
disburthen my mind or to console myself with a laugh, 
and not for any other reason ; 1 at the same time do 
not cease in the same writings to deplore and oppose 
and dissuade from the study of that miserable and cold 
truth, the cognition of which is the source either of 
indifference and slothfuliiess, or else of baseness of 
mtiid, iniquity and dishonesty of action, and perversito 
of liabits: wnile, on the contrary, 1 praise and exalt 
those opinions, though untrue, which generate acts 
and thoughts noble, energetic, magnanimous, virtuous, 
and usefiu to the common or the private weal; those 
fancies beautiful and joyous, though vain, that give 
worth to life; the natural illusions of the mind; and, 
in brief^ the ancient errors, very different from barbar¬ 
ous errors; which latter only, and not the former, 
should be destroyed by the operation of modern 
civilisation and philosophy. But these, in my opinion, 
overpassing the bounds (as is natural and inevitable 
in human affairs) have scarcely risen out of one 
barharisni when they are precipitated into another, 
not less than the first, although produced by reason 
Mid knowledge, and not by ignorance, and tnerefore 
lem efficacious and manifest in the body than in the 
spirit, less vigorous in actions, and, so to say, more 
sectot and intnnsie. I am inclined to believe that the 
an^ueerrors, so necessary to the well-being of civilised 
nations, are no less, and every day must hSeome more, 
impossible to re-create. As to the perfection of man. 
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1 swear to you tl^t if it were already acquired^ I would 
have written at least a volume ih honour c^f the human 
race. But since I have not happened to behold it^ and 
do not expect to in my lif^, 1 am disposed to assign.by 
my will a considerable i»art of inv property to provide 
that when the human race has Wome perfect there 
shall be composed and pronounced publicly a panegyric 
upon it every year; and that there shall also be eroded 
to it in the ancient style ^ small temple or a sjatae^ or 
whatever shall be deemed most appropriate. 


COPERNICUS 


SCKNK I 

The Firet Hour and the Sun 

F, if. Good day, your Excellency. 

S, Yes; also good night. 

F. JT. The horses are ready. 

S» Good. 

JP. if. llie morning star has come out a little. 

8, Good : she may come or go at her pleasure. 

F, Jf, What does your Excellency mean ? 

8, 1 mean that 1 want you to leave me quiet. 

F, H, But, your Excellency, the night has already 
lasted so long that it cannot last any longer; and if we 
delay, take care, your Excellency, mat some confusion 
does not arise. 

S* Let what will arise, for I wou*t move. 

F. H, Oh, your Excellency, what is this ? Do you 
feel unwell ? 

8, No, no, 1 feel nothing, except that I will not 
move; and tiierefore you Imd better go abogt your 
own afiairs. 

F, if. How can I go if you do not corned for I aim 
the drat hour of the day; and how can riiO day have 
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beings if yoar Excellency will not condescend to come 
fottli as usual? 

not of the day, you will be of the night; or 
the hours of the night will do double duty, and you 
and yoer companions will rest at ease, i'll tell you 
the truth. I am weary of this continual going round to 
give light to a lot of aTiimalcula, that live upon a 
liandful of mud so minute that 1, who have good eye¬ 
sight, cannot discern it; and T have resolved this night 
to take*no more trouble in the matter; and if men 
want light, let them keep their tires burning or 
prt>vide in some other mode. 

F, H, And what mode, your Excellency, can the 
poor little fellows find? It will be an excessive ex¬ 
pense if they must feed their lamps and provide 
candles enough to burn all through the da^. Had 
they already discovered that indammahle air lit to 
illuminate streets, rooms, shops, cellars, and eve^- 
thing, and all at a triding expense, I would admit me 
case to be not quite so bad. But the fact is that three 
hundred years, more or fewer, have yet to pass ere 
mankind will discover that remedy ; and in the mean¬ 
time the oil and wax and pitch and tallow will be 
exhausted and they will have nothing more to bum. 

S. Let them go and catch fireflies and glow-wonns. 

F. H, And how provide against the cold ? for with¬ 
out the assistance they have had from vour Excel¬ 
lency, the burning of all their forests will not suffice 
to keep them warm. And, moreover, they will die of 
hunger; for the earth will no longer bring forth her 
frui^. And thus in the course of a few years the 
seed of those poor animals must perish, for when they 
shall have gone for a short whue groping here and 
tkere about the earth, seeking something to feed and 
warm them, hiially, everything being exhausted which 
tkey could swallow, and the last spark of hre being 
they must all die in the dark, f^oaen like so 
many mtsoi rock-crystal. 

8, What matters that to me ? Am f the wet-narse of 
the human race; or tibe cook that has to season and 
prepare food? And why should I care if a certain 
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smftll ^ttantity of invisible little c^atures, millioiis of 
miles away^ cannot see and cannot stlnp^ the epld 
without my light ^ And besides^ shonla I even serve^ 
so to speak^ as the stove or fire of this human fionily, 
it is reasonable that the family wanting to warm itself, 
should come round the fire^ and not that the fire 
should run about the house. So^ if the earth has need 
of my presence^ let her set out herself and take steps 
to ol^in it; os for inc^ 1 have no need of anything 
from the earth to nrnkf' me seek her. * ‘ 

F. if. Your Excellency moans^ if 1 understand 
rightly, that what you have done in the past^ the 
earth must now do herself? 

S. Yes; now^ and always for the future. 

F. fir. certainly, your Excellency is quite right in 
this; besides being able to do what you please. 
Nevortlieless^ deign to consider^ your Exceuency, 
bow many b^utlful things will necessarily be wasted 
if you establish this new system. Tlie day will no 
longer have its beautiful golden chariot with its 
beautiful horses that bathe in the sea; and^ passing 
over other details^ we poor hours will no longer have 
a place in heaven, and from celestial maidens must 
be^me terrestrial; even if we do not soon dissolve 
away in smoke, as 1 expect we shall. But be this as 
it may ; the difficulty will be to persuade the earth to 
go round about, and this will be very difficult: for she 
is not used to it; and it must appear strange to her to 
have always to run and tire herself so, never having 
stirred a step from her place until now. And if your 
Excellency, as it appears, commences to incline a 
little "to indolence, 1 hear that the earth is not at all 
more inclined to activity in these than in the old 
times. 

iS. Necessity in this case will goad her, and make 
her leap and nm as much as is wanted. However,, the 
speediest and surest way is to find a poet or a philoso- 
raer who will persuade the earth to move hersdf, or if 
ne cannot induce her otherwise, wtU make h^ go by 
force. For after aU, the most of this biiatnM is in 
the hands of the phOosophers and the fkMrts; theto 
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cau her^iii do almost an}rtliing. It waa the poets who 
aforetime (1 was then young and heeded them) with 
those fifiie songs of theirs^ led me to undertake of my 
own free will^ and by way of amusement or honourable 
exercise^ that absurdest task of running desperately^ 
big and heavy as 1 am, around a little grain of sand. 
Blit now that I am of ripe years, and have turned my 
attention to philosopliy, 1 seek in ever 3 rthing not 
beauty but use; and the sentiments of the poets when 
they do^not make me angry make me laugh. I must 
have good and substantial reasons for doing anything; 
and as I find no reasons at all for preferring a life of 
activity to a life of leisurely ease; since the former 
cannot give any fruit worth the trouble or even the 
thought (there not being in the world a fruit worth 
a penny); 1 have determined to leave the labours and 
cares to others, while 1 for my part live at home quiet 
and doing nothing. This change in me, as 1 have told 
yon alreimy, besides being partly the effect of age, has 
been wrought by the philqsopliers; people who in thesd 
times have commenced to increase in iiiflaence, and 
increase more day hy day. So that, wishing to midte 
the earth move and run around instead of me; in one 
respect certainly a poet would be more apt than a 
philosopher: h^ause the poets, now with one fine 
story now with another, giving us to understand that 
the thin^ of the world are of real value and import¬ 
ance, and that they are full of pleasure and beauty, 
and inspiring a thousand joyous hopes, often persuade 
others to hard work; and the philosophers dissuade. 
But on the other hand, since the philosophers have 
begun to be in the ascendant, 1 fear that a poet 
would not be listened to bv the earth at present; and 
even if heeded would produce no effect. And ^ero- 
ibre it will, be better that we have recourse to a 
philosopher; for although, indeed, the philosophers 
are usqalljr little fit and less inclined to mcite others 
to work; it may be that in so extreme a case as this 
they wiU for once act contrarv to their habitual 
coursSu AJwavs excepting that ute earth dhaB judge 
it mgee expedient to go straight to perdittem than to 
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fiitigue herself ^us; in which ca^: I would not affirm 
that she was wro^: enough, we shall Bee ishat ensues. 
Therefore you win do one thing; you will go hence to 
the earth, or send one of your companions, whichever 
you please: and if she hnds any one of those phUoso- 

E hers who stay out of doors in the cold watching the 
eaVens and the stars, as reasonably she may trust to 
find through the novelty of the length of this night, 
without more ado she must lift him up, swing him 
upon her back, and straight return with hifh to me 
here, and 1 will sec how to induce him to do what 
we want. Do you quite understand ? 

F. H, Yes, your Excellency. It shall be done. 


SCUNK II 

Copernicus on the balcony of his house, watching the 
ea^em sky through a tube of paper, tel^opes not 
being yet invented: 

A wonderful thing this. Either all the clocks are 
wrong, or the sun should have risen an hour ago; and 
here one sees not even the faintest dawulight in the 
east, although the sky is clear and cloud^less as a 
mirror. All the stars are shining as if it were mid¬ 
night. £ must go to my Almagest or Sacrabosco, and 
ask for the cause of this. 1 nave often heard men 
speak of the night that Jove passed with the spouse of 
Amphitryon; and 1 also remember to have read not 
loqg since in a recent book by a Spaniard, that the 
Petunans say that once in old times there was in their 
country a night so long that it seemed interminable, 
and that at hist the Sun came forth out of a certain 
lake which they call Titicaca. But hitherto I have 
thought such stories mere £ury tales; and have been 
fim in this ffiith, as are all rational men. new 
when 1 see that reason and science, to speak plainly, 
are not worth a pin, I make up my mind tn /believw 
that these and similar tales may be perfectly true. 
1 am even ready to go to all the lakes and marshes 
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within n^ch. and see whether I chance to fish up the 
Bpt what sound is this 1 hear^ like the sound of 
the win^ of a great bird ? 


SCKNK III 

The Last Hour and Copemicm 

L. H, *CopernicuSj I am the last hour. 

The la^t hour? Well, one must needs submit. 
Only, if it be possible, give me time enough to make 
my will, and put my affairs in order before 1 die. 

Jj, H Die r 1 am not the hist hour of life. 

(\ Oh, what are you then ? 'llie last hour of the 
office of the breviary ? 

Jj. //. I certainly believe you like that hour better 
than the others when you are in the choir. 

O, But how do you know that 1 am a canon ? And 
how do you know me, for you have already called me 
by my name ? 

L. //. 1 have gatliered information about you from 
some people that were below in the street. In short, 
1 am last hour of the day. 

C. Ah, 1 understand; the first hour is unwell, and 
hence it is that the day is not visible yet. 

L. H, Permit me. 1lie day will not come, either 
to-day or to-morrow, or ever, if you do not see to it. 

0, That would be a fine thing, that 1 should be 
charged with making the day ! 

L. H, i will explain to you how. But in the first 
place it is necessary that you accompany me to fhe 
house of the Sun, my Lord. You will learn more on 
the way; and part will be told you by his Bxcellency 
when we arrive. 

Very well. But tlie road, if I am not mistaken, 
is immensely long. How can 1 carry provisions <niough 
to keep me' from dyiniT hunger some years before 
arriving? . Add that the estates of his Excellency, to 
tilie be^ my belief, do not produce what would 
afibrd me a single breakfast. 
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L, H* Lay aaide^jthese doubC^. Von have not to 
stay long in the house of the Snn^ and the jon^ey 
will be made in a moment; for 1 am a spirit^ if you 
know it nol 

C. But 1 am a body. 

L. H, Well^ well^ you need not trouble yourself 
with such arguments^ for you are not a metaphysical 
philosopher, mount upon my shoulders; and 

l<kive the rest to me. 

C, Courage; it is done. But what will be the end 
of this adventure ? 


Scene IV 

Copemicm and the Sun 

V. Most illustrious sir. 

S. Pardoii;, Copernicus^ that I do not ask you to sit; 
for we use no seats here. But we shall soon finish. 
You have already leanit from my handmaid what the 
business is. 1 for my part;i by what the ^rl reports to 
me of your quality, think that you are very lit for 
what we have to do. 

C, My lord, 1 see many difficulties in this adair. 

8, Difficulties should not frighten a man of your 
sort. It is even said that they increase the courage of 
the courageous. But of what kind are these diffi¬ 
culties ? 

C. Firstly, neat as is the power of philosophy, 1 do 
not feel sure ^at it is great enough to persuade the 
eortb to set off running instead of remaining comfort¬ 
ably seated; to uudeitake hard work iust^id of re¬ 
maining in idleness; especially in this age, which is 
not by any means the heroic age. 

8, And if you cannot persime her, you shall force 
her. 

C, Willingly, most Illustrious, were I a Hereules, 
or even an Chwdo, and not a canon of Vannie* 

8 , What has that to do with it? Is it n^.rpbordnd 
of one of yonr ancient matiiematlcians that he ss^ he 
doubted not he could move heaven and earth if a 
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standing: place were given him beyond the world? 
Now yoii are not required to move heaven; and behold, 
you htti yourself in the place wanted beyond tlie 
earth, ilierefore, if you are not inferior to that' 
iiucient,,yoa should be'able to move her, will she or 
will she fiot. 

(L My lord, it might be done; but a lever would be 
required, which womd have to be so long that not 
only 1 but you, most illustrious lord, however rich 
you may lie, have not what would siitlice for half the 
cost, of the material to make it and the cost of the 
making. Another and graver difficulty is this that 
1 will now state; it is rather a knot of difficulties. 
The earth until to-day has held tlie first place in the 
universe, that is to say the centre; and (as. you know) 
she resting moticniless, and without other trouble 
than to g&s^e about her, all the other globes of the 
universe, the greatest no less than the smallest, the. 
ful^nt with the obscure, have gone revolving above' 
and under and around her continually, with a swift* 
ness, an assiduity, a vehemence, of which the thought 
is overwhelming. And thus, all things showing them* 
selves occupied in her service, the universe appeared 
in the Ukeness of a court, wherein the earth sat 
as on a throne, and the other globes around like 
courtiers and guards and lackeys attended one to 
one ministry and another to another. So that, in 
effect, the earth hae always accounted herself the 
Empress of the universe: and truly while things re¬ 
mained as they have done hitherto, it could not oe at 
all affirmed that she reasoned badly; and I will not 
deny that this conceit of bers had good foundations. 
What then ^all 1 say of men who repute themselves 
(as we always shall repute ourselves) more than first 
and supreme among terrestrial creatures ? each of us, 
even were he clothed in rags, aud had he but a crust 
of .dry bread to gnaw, bolding himself to be an 
emperor, nqt mermy of Constantinwle or Germany, 
or of hf^ the earth as were the Koiuan emperors, 
but an i^peror of llie universe; an emperor of the 
Sun, the joaaets, the stars visible and invisible; and 
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the final cause of the stars^ Qf"'tAiQ„^^et6j of }^our 
most illustrious lordship^ and of all tfainfi^. But hov^r 
if we depose the earth from that her central place; if 
we make her run and resolve and exert herself con¬ 
tinually, doing as much, nor more nor less, as the* 
other globes are doing; if we make her, in fine, 
become one of the number of the planets ; this means 
that her terrestrial majesty and tlie human majesties 
must abdicate the throne and resign the emp^e; their 
rags alone and their miseries, which are not few, being 
left to them. 

S. What would you conclude in sum from this 
discourse, my dear Sir Nicholas? You have a scruple 
of conscience, perhaps, that this would be high 
treason ? 

O, No, most Illustrious; for neither the codes nor 
the digest, nor the books that treat of public right, or 
of the right of the empire, or of that of the people, 
or of that of nature, make any mention of this higli 
treason, so far as I remember. But I would say in 
substance, that this affair of ours will not be so merely 
material as it seems to be at first sight, and that its 
effects will not appertain solely to physics; for it will 
confound tlie grades of the dignities of things and the 
order of beings, will change the ends of tlie creatures; 
and thus make a very great revolution in metaphysics 
also, and in all that rdates to the speculative part of 
science. And it will result that men, supposing they 
have the power and the will to reason sanely^ must 
find themselves quite another thing than that which 
they* have been until now, or tliat which they have 
imagined themselves to be. 

8* My child, these things give me not any fear; for 
I have just as much respect for metaphysics as fox 
physics, and as much also for alchemy or necromanev 
if you like. And men will content themselves with 
being that which they are; and if this does net please 
them they will go on reasoning upade down, and 
arguing in despite of the evidence of fectSi As they 
are always able to do; and in this iiianii«r^ejr Wfll 
continue to account themselves whatever they wish to 
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be, or dakes^ or emperors, or anything they 

please; ibr they will thus oe more comforted, and 
these judgments of theirs will not give me the mights 
est dis^easure in the world. 

I a ^ough, let us leave mankind and the earth. 
But consider, most Illustrious, what we may expect to 
come to pass with the other planets. For when they 
see llie earth do everything which they do, and become 
one t|iem, they will no loujg^r be content to rest 30 
bare, simple and unadorned, so desert and sad, as they 
ha%e always l>een, letting the earth alone have so 
n^any ornaments; they also will want their rivers, 
their seas, their mountains, their plants, and among 
other things, their animals and inhsmitants; not seeing 
anv reason whatever why they should be* in anything 
inferior to the earth. And behold here another im¬ 
mense re^mlutioti in the universe; and an iniinity of 
new families and populations, which in a moment we 
vhall see spring up on all sides like fungi. 

X And you c^in let them spring up, and be as many 

they will: for my light and heat will l)e sufficient 
for all; without my increasing the expenditure; and 
the universe will have enough to feed, clothe, lodge, 
and entertain it liberally, without getting into debt. 

C\ But let your most illustrious lordship consider a 
little further, and you will sec another confuaiou arise. 
For the stars, seeing that you have taken to sit down, 
and tiot upon a stool but on a throne, and that you 
have about you this fine court and subject population of 
planets, not only will want to sit down also and rest 
themselves, hut will likewise want to reign ; and^ as to 
reign one must have subjects, tliey will want to have 
their planets as you have yours, everyone his own. 
And these new planets will also have to be adorned 
and inhabited as is the earth. And here 1 will not 
»top to speak of the poor human race, become little 
more than nothing already in relation to ^is system 
alone; to what. they will be reduced when so many 
Ihousan^ of other interns burst forth, so that not the 
minutest" starspeck of the milky way but slmll have 
ifo own. But considering solely your own interests, 
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I remark that always untO now. ^ou lui^vo heeoi it not 
firsts assuredly second in the universe^ that is to say 
next to the earthy and have not had any equal; for the 
stars have not h£i4 the audacity to com{>are with you ; 
but in this new state of the universe you will ha^ as i 
many equals as' there will be stars with their systems. 
Therefore, look to it that this mutation we wish to 
effect be not to the prejudice of your own dignity. 

1 $. Do you not reuiember what your Cce^r said, 
when in crossing the Alps he happened to pass near 
that little liamlet of certain poor barbarians : that be 
would rather be the iirst in that hamlet than the 
second in Rome? And similarly I would rather be 
the first in this our system than second in the universe. 
Bui it is not ambition tliat moves me to wish to change 
the present state of things : it is solely the love of 
quiet, or, to speak more properly, indolence. So that 
about having equals or not, or being in the first o/ the 
last place, I care very little, because, unlike Cicero, I 
have more regard for ease than for dignity. 

C. lliU ease, most Illustrious, I for my part will 
exert myself to the best of my power to obtain for 
you. But I fear, even supposing it obtained, that it 
will not endure very long. And firstly, 1 am almost 
sure that before many years have you will be 

constrained to go whirling round like the pulley of a 
well, or like a millstone, without changing your place, 
nevertheless, 'fhen 1 have some suspicion toat at last, 
at the end of a longer or shorter time, you will ffnd it 
expedient to begin running amiii; 1 do not say around 
the earth; but what will t^s matter to you ? and 
perhaps that same revolving upon yourself which you 
will execute will serve for argument to make you also 
progress. Enough, be this as it may; notwithstanding 
every difficulty and every other consideration, if you 
persist in your design, I wiU endeavour to serve you; 
80 that, if the tiling does not get done, ypn ma^ 
believe that I lack the power, and not say^^t 1 
lacked courage. 

S, That is well, my dear Copernicus; tty. 

C. Hiere remains only a certain ^ . 
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S, Qoiok; what is it ? 

O. 'j^at 1 do not wish for this affisir to be burned 
alive itk the manner of the phcenbc; for should this 
happeni^ I am certain not to arise from my ashes as 
does tW bird^ and certain never more to see from 
that hour forward the face of your lordship. 

S. Usten^ Copernicus; you know that once upon a 
time when your philosophers had scarcely be^n to 
exist, X^ean in &e times when the poets bore sway^ 
1 was reputed to lie a prophet. I desire that you 
now permit me to prophesy for the last time^ and that 
in remembrance of my antique power you believe me. 
f declare to you, then, that perhaps after you, to 
some who shall approve this ttiat you shall have done, 
a roasting* or other like thing may happen; but that 
yourself on ac(X»unt of this enterprise, so fair as 1 can 
discern, shall not suffer anything. And if you would 
be more safe, adopt this plan; dedicate the book which 
you write on this subject to the Pope**^. In this man¬ 
ner I promise you that you will not even lose your 
caixonry. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A VENDOR OP 
ALMANACS AND A PASSER-BY 


P. Almanacs, new almanacs; new calendars. Want 
any almanacs, sir? 
jpi, Almanacs for the new year ? 

V, Yes, sir. 

P. Do you believe that this new year will be a 
liappy oner 

V. Oh, your honour, yes, certainly. 

P. As the past year? 


* Copernicus In fact dedicated It to Pope Paul IlL 
(AatbQvVnote.) 
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FI More^ much more. 

P. As the previous oae ? 

F. MorCj more, your honour. 

P. As wliat other, then? Would it not please vou 
to have the new year like some one of these last 
years? 

F. No, sir, it would not please me. 

P. How many new years have passed since yon 
began to sell almanacs*' o 

F. Twenty years, your honour. 

P. Which of these twenty years would you like the 
coming year to resemble ? 

F. I ? I don't know. 

'P. Do you remember no one year in particular that 
seemed to you happy ? 

V. No in truth, your honour. 

P. And yet life is a line thing. Is not this true ? 

F. That we all know. 

P. Would you not return to live those twenty 
years, and indeed all the past time, commencing from 
your birth ? 

F. Ah, my dear sir, would to God that I could. 

P. But if you had to live again the life you have 
lived, neither more nor less, with all the pleasures and 
pains you have passed through ? 

That 1 would not wish. 

P. Oh, what other life would you live again ? the 
life 1 have lived, or that of the prince, or of whom 
else.^ Or do you not believe that 1 or the prince or 
anyone else would answer exactly like you; and that 
having to live again the very same life he had lived, no 
one would wish to turn back ? 

F. That I believe. 

P. Nor would you turn back with this condition, 
not being able otherwise ? 

F. No, sir, indeed, I would not return. 

P. Oh, what life would you wii^ then? ^ 

' F. I would wish such a life as God might send n^ ' 
witiiont other conditions. 

P. A life of chance, of which you know nothii^ 
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else Worehaiidj as you know nothing of the new 
year^'? 

r.' Exactly. 

P. 1 would wish the same^ too^ if I had to live 
agaiji^ and so would all. But this is a sign that always 
up to the new year chance has treated all badly. And 
it is clear that everyone is of opinion that the evil he 
has met with has been more or of more weight than 
the good; if on the condition of living again] the 
former life with all its evil and all its good^ no one 
would wish to he born again. Tliat life which is a fine 
things is not the life we know^ but the life we know 
not; not the past life^ but the future. With the new 
year, chance will commence to treat well vou and me 
and all the others, and the ijappy life will begin. Is 
not this true ? 

V. Let us hope so. 

P. Hien show me the finest almanac you have. < 

K. Here it is, your honour, lliat is worth fifteen 
[>ence. 

P. Here are fifteen pence. 

V, Thanks, your honour: may we meet again. 
Almanacs, new almanacs ; new calendars. 

* There is ambiguity here, as in most dialogues. 
Vendor thinks of living bis life over againi Xwowtno 
weiything that i» unhappy in U ; but living his real 
again he would have no such knowledge, and the life 
would bo a life of chance to him. Of course Uie query 
remains whether one would choose even thus (foreseeing 
in momentr of choice, to forget should he choose) to live 
as he has Uyed.^Tranilator^jg note. 
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DIALOGXJE BETWEEN PLOTINUS 
AND PORPHYRY 

* Once when I, Porphyry, had the intention of leaving 
life, Plotinus perceived this; and having confe to me 
unexpectedly when 1 was at home, and told me that 
such a thought did not spring from the reasoning of 
a sane mind, but from some hypochondriac indis¬ 
position, he ur^d me to travel for change .’—Porphyry 
fu ike LAfe of Plotirme, The Wee in that of Porphyry 
wriUen w lHunaptue, who adds that Plotinus expanded 
in a hook the arguments need with Porphyry on that 
occasion, 

Plotinus, Porphyry, you know that I am your 
friend, and you know how much, and you must not 
be surprised if I remark your acts and your talk and 
your state with a certain curiosity; because this arises 
from the fact that my heart clings to you. Tt is now 
many days that I'have seen you very sad and thought¬ 
ful ; you have a certain looK, and you let slip cei^n 
words: in fine, without other preamble and without 
circumlocution, I believe that you have in your mind 
a bad intention. 

Porphyry, Of what sort do you mean ? 

Plotinus, A bad intention against yourself* It is 
accounted of evil omen to name the act. Come, my 
dear Porphyrp, do not withhold from me the trutii: 
do not commit this wrong against the great love we 
have borne each other so long. 1 know well that 1 
displease you in urging you to this conversation; and 
I understand that you would have wished to keep 
your intention hidden; but in a matter of sudh 
memSent 1 cannot remain silent; and you shpuld not 
he unwilling to oonfisr with one who wmes your gO(»i 
as he wishes bis own. Let us dlscnss together ^uietiy» 
and tiunk over the reasons: you,shall d&hurtiien 
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yourtQind wi-di comphun, lament; for 1 merit thi$ 

of you: and after all I am certainly not disposed to 
hinder you from doing what we shaU find reasonable^ 
and beneficial for yon. 

Porphyry, 1 have never refused you anytliing yon 
demand^ of me^ my dear Plotinus. And 1 now con* 
fees to you what I would fain have kept secret, and 
what 1 would not confess to another for anything in 
the wo|^ld; 1 avow that what you imagine as to my 
inteutimi is tiie truth. If it please you that we 
ourselves to reason over this matter, although it is 
very rwugnant to me, because such deliberations seem 
to prefer the most profound silence, and the mind 
engaged in such thoughts loves to be solitary and 
seLf-contained more tlian ever, I am prepared even in 
this to do as you like, i will even myself begin and 
declare to you that this my inclination does not pro¬ 
ceed from any misfortune which has happened to. me, 
or which 1 expect to overtake me ; but from a disgust 
for life; from a tedium I endure, intense tliat it re¬ 
sembles a pain or spasm; from a certain not merely 
knowledge, but sight, taste, touch of the vanity of 
everything that occurs to me throughout the day. So 
that not only my intellect, but all my feelings, even 
those of the uody, are (to speak in a strange stole, but 
liefitting the case) full of this vanity. And here in 
the first place you will not be able to declare that this 
my disposition is not reasonable: although I will 
readily admit that in a great measure it results from 
some corporeal malady. But nevertheless it is most 
reasonable: in fact all the other dispositions of men, 
with which, in whatever manner, they live, and think 
that lifo and human things have some substance, aie 
moto or less remote from reason, and are founded on 
some llliision or fiUse imagination. And nothing is. 
more rational than life-weariness. Pleasures are 
all. vmp* Sulforing Haelf, I speak of that of tiie mind, 
is valu:; for if you likdc Into the cause and occasion, 
and epoMer it wpB, it is of little or no reality. Hie 
like 1 desert of imx ; the like of hope, tafi^eariness 
alone, widdi is always the fruit of, the vanity of things, 
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is never vanitf^ nev«r illusion; is never ibim^d umu 
mlsehood. And it inay be aifirmed, all the rest h&ok 
vain^ that what the life of man has of substantial and 
real reduces itself to and consists of life-weariness.' 

Plotinus. Be it so. 1 do not wish now to contradict ^ 
you on this ^int. But we must first consider the deed 
you are desif^ninf?; consider it more closely^ and in 
itself. 1 will not dwell ujKin the dictum of Plato^ 
which you kuow^ that it is not lawful for man^ like 
a fugitive slave, co withdraw himself on tis own 
authority from this species of prison in which he finds 
himself by the will of the Gods; that is^ to spon¬ 
taneously renounce life. 

Porph^* I beg you, my dear Plotinus, to leave 
aride Plato for the present, and his doctrines and 
phantasies. It is one thing to extol and expound and 
uefbnd certain opinions in the schools and in the books, 
and another thing to follow them practically. In the 
school and in books, it may have oeen lawful for me 
to approve the sentiments of Plato and follow them; 
since such is the usage at present: in life, so far from 
approving, 1 rather abominate them. 1 know it is 
said that Plato, in his works, promulgated those 
doctrines of the future life, in order that men, fEdling 
into doubt and anxiety concerning their state after 
death; tlirough that incertitude, and through fear of 
future penalties and calamities, should restrain them¬ 
selves in life from committing injustice and from other 
ill-doing. For if I thought that Plato was the author 
of such doubts and belmfs, and that they were his 
inventions, 1 would say: You see, Plato, how Nature 
or Fate or Necessity, or whatever power be the author 
and ruler of the universe, has been and is p^petually 
inimical to our a]^ies. Many, nay numberless reasons 
will be valid to dispute that supremacy which we, by 
ether titles, arrogato to ourselves among animals i 
DO reason will be found to atrip us oi that pre-ethinenbe 
whlsh most anrient Homer attributed to psi tim pr^ 

‘ eiB^nce of uphimpiness. l^ltUI Ns^thra allo^M US, lis 
the remedy for aU evils, death; which, by thdae who 
did Pot Ufe much the reasoning of,the inteUei^ woii|d 
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be llitle iWed; by the others ^ald be desired. And 
the expectation and thought of our end should^ ^ 
a most siSeet comfort in onr life^ full of so many painl. 
You^ with this terrible doubt evoked by you in the 
minds of men^ have taken firom this thought all sweet^ 
nessj and made it the most bitter of any. Yon are 
the occasion that we now see most unhappy mortals 
fear the port more than the tempest; and shrink back 
with the mind from their sole remedy and rest^ into 
the present pangs and spasms of life. You have been 
to man more cruel than Fate or Necessity or Nature 
iias been. And as this doubt cannot be in any mode 
)olved^ nor our minds ever be fWsed from it, you have 
reduced for evermore you** fellows to this condition^ 
that their death is full of anguish and .more wretched 
than life. Since by your act, while all the other 
animals die without any dread, peace and security of 
mind are per]ietually excluded from the last hour of 
man. This was wanting, () Plato, to the extreme un* 
happiness of the liuman race. 

1 pass over the fact that the result at which you 
aimea, the restraining men from violence and injustice, 
iias not been effected. For those doubts and belief 


terrify all men in their last hours, when they are not 
fit to do harm: in the course of life they fi^aently 
terrify the good, who have the will not to do harm but 
to benefit; they terrify persons timid and weak in 
body, who are neither disposed by nature, nor sufil- 
ciendy strong in heart and hand, to work vicdence and 
iniquity. But Ihe bold and the robust, and those who 
feel little the power of imagination; in fine^ those for 
whom in ffoneral another curb is required th^ that of 
the ntere law; these are not thus terrified nor held back 
fi^m wrong doing; as we see by daily examjSes, and 
as the experiimoe of all ages from your times until 
noir makes manifest. Good laws, and especially good 
education, and the culture of habits and min^, con* 
sdrvoin human miety justice and gentleness: because 
isfinitt and softened by a little elvOisatiiiki, 

and a^siBiutoibed somewhat to conidder things, and to 
enmity the understanding a little; almost neoesaaiBy 
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and almost always^ shrin)^ mtib. abliorreDce from 
attacking the persons and shedding the bloo^^f 
their frllows; are for the most part averse from dmha > 
injury to others in any mode; and rarely mid wiiS'; 
difficulty can be induced to run those risks attached to ^ 
toe contravention of toe laws. But this good result 
is not wrought by threatening imaginations^ and sad 
bi^iefr of things derce and frightfhl; rather^ as gener¬ 
ally results from the inultitade and cruelty of the 
punishments used m ntates^ so also these inciitease on 
toe one hand cowardice of mind^ and on the other 
ferocity, the principal enemies and pests of human 
society. 

But you have moreover held out and promised a re¬ 
compense to the good. What recompense ? A state 
that impears to us full of tedium (noia), and still less 
tolerable than this life. The bitterness of your punish¬ 
ments is manifest to everybody; but toe sweetness of 
your rewards is hidden and mysterious, and such as 
cannot be comprehended by the mind of man. 
Whence such rewards can have no power to attract us 
to rectitude and virtue. And indeed^ if very few bad 
men through fear of your terrible Tartarus abstain 
from any evil action, 1 venture to affirm that never 
was any good man, in his least act, moved to do well 
through desire for your Elysium. For it cannot to 
our ihiagination have the semblance of desirability. 
And besides that even the certain expectation of this 
good would be of very little comfort, what hope have 
you left that even the virtuous and the just can have 
it, if your Minos and A^us and Rhadamantous, 
judges' most rigid and inexorable, do not pardon the 
feintest shadow or vestige of feult ? And what man is 
there who can feel or bmieve himself so clean and pure 
as you require ? Wherefore toe obtaining that felicity, 
whatever it may be, comes to be almost impossible: 
tipd the consciousness of toe most upright and labori*' 
bUA life will not be -suffident .to assure a man at last 
frM the uncertainty of hia future state, and from toe 
terrpr of chastisements. Thus through your doctrines, 
fem, surpassing hope by an uffinite Interva!, is made 
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the lo!^ of maa: and the ^nit^ of these doctrines 
nltimjiitely is this: that the human race^ a wonderAil 
eaam|de of unhappiness in Uiis life^ expects^ not that 
death Jis the end of its miseries^ hut to have to exist 
.after death much more unhappy. Whereby you have 
outdone in cruelty not only jNature and Fate^ but 
every tyrant the most ferocious^ and every murderer 
the most pitiless^ tliat has been in the world. 

But with what barbarities can be compared your 
decree that it is not lawful for man to put an end to 
his siiiFerinfrs, his woes and torments^ by vanquishing 
the horror of deaths and voluntarily yielding up his 
spirit? Certainly the desire to terminate life does not 
exist in the other animals^ because their infelSeilies 
have more narrow bounds than have the infelicities of 
man : nor would the courage exist to destroy it spon> 
taiieouslv. But if such dispositions fell in the nature 
of the brutes^ they wouhl have no obstacle to the 
choice of dying; no prohibition^ no doubt would take 
from tliem tiie power of withdrawing themselves from 
their ills. Behold, you render us in this point also^. 
interior to tho beasts, and that liberty whidi the 
brutes would have if tliey had occasion to use it, that 
which Nature herself, to us so niggardly, has not 
denied os is Birongh you lost to man. So that the 
only race of living creatures which finds itself capable 
of the desire of death, is the only one which has not 
death in its choice. Nature, fate, and fortune scourge 
us to bleeding continually, to our inestimable injury 
<md pain: you come, and tie our arms tis^tiy, and 
fhtter our feet, so that it may not be possible for us 
to ward off, or draw back from their blows. Indeed, 
when I consider the vastness of human infelicity, 1 
think ^at we ought to lay the blame of it upon your 
doc^nes more man upon anything else; and that 
men ought to complain of you much more than of 
nature; which although, to speak the truth, it not 
aBot ua any other than me most unhappy lifo, yet, on ; 
the otheir hand, gave ua tiie power to nn^ such lifot 
whenever we pleased. And firstly, that misery cannot. 
he edled very great, which at my sole will, mi^ he <Kf 
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brU|(9St duration, ^econdly^ altuo^h in a per¬ 
son miglit not resolve to leave tne sole ifaouglit of 
being able whenever he pleased to withdraw hnnself 
from misery^ would be such a consolatiozi and duch an 
alleviation of any calamitv Whatsoever, that by virtue^ 
of it all calamities would become easy to support. So" 
that the intolerable weight of our unhappmess must 
be chiefly derived from nothing else than this doubt 
whether perchance, r^luntarily cutting off our own 
life, we shall not incur greater misery than th8 present. 
Nor only greater, but of such ineffable atrocity and 
length, that although the present is certain and those 
torments uncertain^ yet reasonably must the dread of 
thos^ beyond all proportion or comparison^ outweigh 
the feeli^ of every ill whatever of this life, 'liiis 
doubt, O Plato, it was indeed easy for you to excite; 
but the race of men shall perish before it can be re¬ 
solved. Ilierefore no other thing has had birth, 
nothing ever will have birth, so calamitous and fatal to 
mankind, as your genius. 

These things 1 would say if 1 believed that Plato 
was !the author or inventor of these doctrines; which 
1 know perfectly well he was not. But at any rate, 
enough has been said on this matter, and I would wish 
that we put it aside. 

Plotinus, Porphyry, I truly love Plato, as you know. 
But not therefore would 1 speak by authorily; especi¬ 
ally with you, and on such a question; but I would 
speak by reason. And if 1 have touched thus cursorily 
upon that Platonic opinion, I have done so rather to 
use it as a sort of preamble than for aught else. And 
resuming the lurgument 1 had in my mind, I say that 
not Plato nor any other philosopher only, but Nature 
herself appears to teach us that it is not a lawM thing 
to reitiove ourselves from the world of our own mere 
will. I need not expatiate upon this point; for if you 
will think a little, it <»mnot be but you will younelf 
reeognise that to kill one's self with oi^^s qM haptd 
^thout necMlty, is against naturoi In^eed,^ 
better, it is Ihe act most eontiaiy to natute/thai esn 
be committed* For the whole oraer of thboigs would 
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be stt^ver^^ if all living creatures deetreyed them- 
aelves;^ And there seems to be a repugnancy in this, 
that should avail himself of life to extinguish that 
very l^e; that being should minister to us non-being, 
iBei^des which^ if anything at all is enjoined and com¬ 
mand^ us by nature^ it certainly commands us most 
strictly and above all, and not only men, but equally 
every other creature in the universe, to attend to self- 
preservation, and to strive for this in all ways; which 
IS the exact contrary of killing self. And witliout 
other arguments, do we not feel that our constitution 
in and by itself makes us hate death, and fear it, and 
have it in hon*or, even in our own despite? Now, 
therefore, since this act of suicide is contrary to 
nature, and so contrary as wc see, I cannot persuade 
myself that it is lawful. 

Porphyry, I have already considered all this: fo^ as 
you have said, it is impos.sible for the mind not to per¬ 
ceive it, however little one ]Miuses to think upon this 
subject. It seems to me that one can resTOnd to your 
reasons with many others, and in several ways : but I 
will study to be brief. You doubt whether it is lawfel 
for us to die without necessity : I ask you whether it is 
lawful for us to be unhappy ? Nature prohibits suicide. 
It would he sti*ange to me that she, not having the will 
or the power to make me either happy or feee fh>m 
misery, should have the power to oMige me to live. 
Certainly, if Nature has engendered in us the love of 
self-preservation, and hatred of death, she has given 
us no less hatred of unhappiness, and love of our well- 
beii^; rather, so much greater and more supreme 
theM latter inclinations than those, inasmuch as 
feReify is the eod of all our love and hate; and as 
d^alb is not shunned nor life loved for ite^, but in re¬ 
lation te and love of our well-being, and hatred of our 
evil' and harm. • How then can it be contrary to 
Nate^ that I flee from unhappiness in the only way 
that flee feom it? which is that <Kf with*; 

draedDg:>,inyB^ ^m the world : since whi^ I am 
alive I eahnot avoid it^ And how can it be true that 
Katore me to devote myself to deathL, whidEl 
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without any doubt is good fyf/ m% and to 
life which manifestly is for me noxious and evu, since 
it cannot avail me to aught but suffering: and to tiftis 
necessarily condemns me and leads me in met f 

PJetinus. At all events^ these things do not per-« 
suade me that suicide in itself is not contrary to 
Nature; for our feelings bear too clear a contranety 
to and abhorence of death; and we observe that the 
beasts^ which (when they are not forced or ij^isguided 
by men) behavtt in everything naturally^ not only 
never commit this act, but even, however tormented 
and miserable they may be, show themselves most 
alien to It. And in iiiie, there is not found, except 
among men alone, any animal that commits it: and 
Qot any man among those peoples who have a natural 
mode of life; for of such none will be found who do 
not abominate it, if indeed they have any knowledge 
or imagination of it; but it is committed solely among 
such as ourselves, debased and corrupted, who do not 
live according to nature. 

Porphyry, Well, I am willing to concede to you tliat 
this action is contrary to nature, as you will nave it. 
But what does this avail, if we are not natural crea¬ 
tures, so to express it? 1 mean we civilised men*, 
i^mpare us, I do not say with any other species of 
living creatures you like, but with the nations of parts 
of India and Ethiopia, wlio, as it is said, still preserve 
their primitive and wild nabits, and it wUf hardly 
appear to you possible to affirm that these men and 
loose are creatures of one and the same species. And 
this •our transformation, as it were; this change of 
life, and especially of mind, 1 for my part have always 

* The opinions of the ninetcentli centuiy diffier very 
much from those of Porphyry with regard to thd nathral 
state and civilisatioD. But such difference imidies merriy 
' a dispute as to names in what concerns tiiie argutn^ts w 
Poi^yrj for voluntary death. Terming imptowentent 
or peiyectitig or progress tiiat which Poipl^nywiiis IteSP' 
r^l^OD, and improved or perfected nature ttm Which he 
terms inferior nature, the value of his arguments wmdd 
not be at all dindnlslied. {Autlior^s note. > 
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firmly (believed has not taken place without infinite 
increaie ol unhappinesa. Assuredly those harharouB 
nation^ never feel a desire to end their lifb; nor 
does il ever cross their fancy that death ^iild be 
diesired; whereas men accustomed to our mode of 
existence^ and^ as we say^ civilised, desire it very 
often^ and some bring it upon themselves. Now if it 
Is lawful for the civilised man both to live unnaturally, 
and unnaturally to be so miserable, wherefore shall 
it not be lawful for him to die unnaturally? since 
from this new misery, which results to us nom the 
alteration of our condition, we cannot otherwise firee 
ourselves than by death. Fot -u; to our returning to our 
primitive state, and to the life naturedesignod for us, this 
could scarcely be done, and perhaps could not be done 
at all, with r^ard to the extrinsic; and with rerard 
to the intrinsic, which is of more importance, without 
any doubt it would be altogether imijossible. What. 
is less natural tlian medicine? both that which is 
practised by hand, and that which operates by means 
of drugs. For the one and the other, for toe most 
part, as well in the operations they perform as in the 
materials, the instruments, and the methods they use,, 
are as far as can be from nature, and the brutes ana 
savages know them not. Nevertheless, because iljte* 
diseases likewise winch it is their purpose to cure are 
unnatural, and only exist through the civilisation, 
that is, the corruption of our state, therefore, these 
arts, although not natural, are esteemed useful and 
even necessary. So with this act of suicide, which 
liberates us from the unhappiness brought upon us by 
corruption; it does not follow that it is reprehensible, 
heos^it is contrary to nature: unnatural evils requir¬ 
ing ns annatural remedy. And it would be hard and 
unjuat i%at reason, which to make os more miserable 
than we are naturally is wont to oppose nature in 
should in tilds confederate with her, to 
kike finma na ^at last refoge remauiiiig to nsr—the 
only one that reason itself points out—and compel ua 
to conthmo in our misery. 

The truth is tiiis, Plotinika. That primitive natme 
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of tlbe antique men^ and of ther ^va|^ and utiOi^iqB.te<l 
tHbes^ is no longer our Wture; but babittido and 
reason have formed in us another nature^ wHieH we 
have and always shall have in place of the iirst. It 
was not natural to man in the oemuning volnntarUys 
to britm death upon himself; but ^so it was not then 
natural to desire death. Now both of these are 
natural—that is, conformable to our new nature— 
which tending mrd advancing necessarily^ a$s did the 
old, toward what appears to he best for us, makes us 
often desire and seek that which truly is the greatest 
good for man, death. Nor is this stran^; because 
this,second nature is governed and guided for the 
most part by reason, which affirms most jMsitively 
that death, so far from being truly an evu, as the 
primitive impression dictates, is indeed the sole 
effectual rem^y for our evils, the thing most desirable 
for man, and the best. Therefore I demand: do 
civilised men measure their other actions by primitive 
nature ? when, and what actions ever } Not by primi¬ 
tive nature, hut by this our other nature, or let us 
say by reason, l^erefore should this sole act of 
suicide he measured, not by the new nature or reason, 
but by the primitive nature? Wherefore must tlie 
primitive nature, which no longer gives law to our 
life, give law to our death? Wherefore should not 
reason govern our death, since it rules our life ? And 
we see that in fact reason and the infelicity of our 
present state, kiot only extinguish, especially in the 
unfortunate and afflicted, that innate abhorrence of 
death you spoke of, but change it into desire and 
love, as I have before said. Such desire and . love 
having been produced, which according to nature 
could not have been produced; and the unhapjdnesa 
existing, engendered by our alteration, ap'd not com- 
manded by nature; it would be mmiif^ r^ugitaaby 
and eontmiotloii that the natural probij^miiro^ 
suicide should still obtain. This seeihs to nAi ooo^h 
to settle whether suicide is lawfiil. It. renuuU^ to 
deterpiine whether it is beneficial. 

JNatinw, As to tbiis there is uo need loir yoii to 
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PoroKyry; since if this action is law- 
^ (w 1 do not allow that one which is not just and: 
right ^an be of benelit)^ 1 have not any doubt that it 
is most benedciaL For the question in brief reducf^ - 
dtself to this; which of the two is better; not to 
suffer^ or to suiieT ? 1 know well that enjoyment com¬ 
bined with suffering would probably be chosen by 
nearly all men rather than no suffering and also no 
eujoymei\^; so great is the desire^ and so to say^ the 
thirsty that the mind has for enjoyment. But the 
deliberation does not fall between tiiese terms: for 
enjoyment and pleasure, to speak precisely and 
accurately, are as imprissible os suffering is inevitable. 
And I mean Suffering no less /ontinoal than the con¬ 
tinual desire and want wo have for enjoyment mid 
happiness, and which are never fullillea : putting 
aside also the particular and accidental sufferings 
which beffdl every man, and which are equally certain; 
that is, it is certain such must befall (more or fewer, 
and of (me quality or another) even iu the most pros¬ 
perous life in the world. And in truth, a single and 
brief suffering, which a person should be sure must 
happen to him, if be continued to live, would be 
sumcient, according to reason, to make death prefer¬ 
able to life: because such suffering would not have 
any compensation whatever; as there cannot occur in 
our life a real good or satisfaction. 

Porphyry, It appears to me that life-weariness 
{nokt) in itself, and me finding one^s self without hope 
of better condition or fortune, are causes sufficient to 
engender the desire to terminate life, even in one 
whose ccmdition and fortune are not only not bad.but 
prosperous. And I have vei^ often wondered that we 
nowmroreee mentfen made of princes who have resolved 
to die through tedium solely, and through satiety with 
tbrir pecuHar conffitioa; as of private persons we. both 
imliear every day. Such were mose who having 
heard %h^U8,rthe Cyrenaic philosopher, give those 
leetut^of his on the misery of life, isaub^ feom the 
sdiooh went and killed thsmeelves; wlenee^.tto 
Blgeihm. got tilio idctatamo of tks pstmoNfer ia iHe; 
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and is said^ as I believe yon kneii% tbal; at last the 
King Ptolemy forbade him to discuss t})^ subject 
any nirther. For although some sovereigns are founds 
as Mithridates^ Cleopatra, Otho the Homan, and per> 
haps a few others, who killed thmilselves; these didt 
so tliroogh then huding themselves in adversity and 
misery, and in order to escape yet more grievous 
suifennp. Now to me it would nave appeared credible 
that princes more Cctsily than others should^ conceive 
hatred for their condition, and disgust for all things, 
and should desire to die. Because being at the summit 
of what is called human felicity ; having few others to 
hope for, or perhaps none, of what are termed the 
good things of life (since they possess all): they can¬ 
not promise themselves a to-morrow better than to-day. 
And always the present, however prosperous, is sad and 
disagreeable : only the future can delight. But how¬ 
ever this may be, we may know in fine that (except the 
tbar of the tilings of another world) what holds back 
men so that they do not spontaneously abandon life, 
and what induces them to love it, and to prefer it to 
death, is nothing but a simple and most manifest error, 
so to speak, of computation and measurement: that 
is, an'error made in computing, measuring, and com¬ 
ping with each other the benefits or,the harms: 
which error obtains, it may be said, as many times as 
are the moments in which each person embraces life, 
or consents to live and is contented with life, be it in 
judgment and will, or be it in practice only. 

JPloHnm, 'fhus it is in truth, my dear Porphyry* 
But with all this, permit that 1 counsel you, and even 
suffer that 1 beseech you, to give ear, concerning this 
design of yours, rather to nature than to reason. And 
1 mean to that primitive nature, to that mother of us 
and of the universe, who although she has not shown 
love for us, and although she has made us unhappy* 7^ 
has been to us much less inimical and mal«^$eiit than 
wa have been with our own mind, with ottr'eontitiual 
and unbounded curiosity, our 8pecalatioiis> our ihsson- 
iUgSji^ur dreams, our miserable opimons and » 

and especially, has sought to remedy our unhajj^^ 
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ness hidii^%oni m or treiSi^urliig’ to vi| the 
lipreatcik* part of it« And although our alteratito is 
vastj |na the poyrer of nature is lessened in us; yet 
this i» not reduced to nothing, nor are we so altered 
^aud n^de new that tliere does not remain in everjr one 
much of the old man. And this, in desnite of our 
foolishness, never can be otherwise. Behold, what 
ou call error of computation, really error, and no 






and not*only by the stupid and idiotic, but by the 
subtle, the learned, the wise; and will be committed 


for ever, if nature herself, who has produced our race, 
do not put an end to it, instead of waiting tor its esf-r 
tiuctiou by the reason and hand of mep themselves. 
And believe me, there is no disgust for life, nor despera> 
tion, nor sense of the nullity of all things, of the 
vanity of care, of the loneliness of man, nor hatr^ 
of the world and of self, wliicli can last long ; although 
tliCm dispositions of the mind are most reasonable, and 
their contraries are unreasonable. Nevertlieless, a short 
time having passed, and the disposition of the b^y 
having slightly changed; little by little, and very 
often suddenly, through occasions the most petty and 
scarcely j^ossiblo to remark, the taste for life is fhrm^ 
again, this wd the other fmh liope is conceived, and 
human affairs resume their former semblance;^ and 
appear not unworthy of some care; not truly to the 
intellect; but certainly, in a maimer of speaking, to 
the sens^ of the mind. And this suffices to the result 
of making the person, idthough knowing well and 
jrarsu^ed^ of the truth, in spite of reason both con¬ 
tinue in life and proceed in it as do others: because 
the aenae 1 speak of (it may be said) and not the in- 
telleet, is ^e ruling power, . 

suicide be reasonaUe; let the aecommodating 
the toiud to life be imreasonahle; certa^y the fiirmer 
if h and inhuman act. And it should not please 
more,^ nor he chosen rather, to be in aceorduice with 
reason a ntmistor, than. in acccurdanee with nature 
®. ’And why also shaU we not have ^bmefsopr* 
tmr fid^ds ; omr^lstives ;< ml ohr 
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childmi^ brothers and sistera^ ]^re^ and wiivear^r 
the persons of our household^ with whom we have beim 
long accustomed to live; ml of whom iVe must |& 
dying leave for ever: and shall we not feel In our 
heart any anguish at this separation ; nor take aeeount, 
of what they will feel^ both for the loss of one dear 
and tamiliar^ and for the horror of the case f I know 
well that the mind of a wise man must not be too 


soft; nor let itself be so overcome by pity and anguish 
tliat he be therebj|r perturbed^ that he fall to the 
ground^ that be yield and faint^ like the vile who 
forget themselves in immoderate tears and acts ud> 
becoming the firmness of him who has full and clear 
knowledge of our human state. But this strength of 
mind should be used in those sad accidents which come 


from fortune^ and which cannot be avoided^ and should 
not be abus^ by depriving ourselves voluntarily of 
the sights the conversation^ the companionship of tnose 
d€iar to us. To reckon as nothing the grim«for the 
separation and loss of relatives, intimate friends, com¬ 
panions, or to be incapable of feeling such grief, is 
not wisdom, but barbarity. To make no account of 
grievii^ friends and the nome circle by suicide, is to 
be cafmess of others, and over-careful of self. And 
in truth, he who kills himself has not any care or 
thought for others; seeks nothing but his own good; 
casts, so to say, behind him his kindred and all the 
human race: so that in this action of renouncing life 
appears the most manifest, the most sordid, and cer¬ 
tainly the least beautiful and generous love of self, 
that 18 to be found in the world. 

l^Bv, my dear Porphyry, the troubles and evils of 
life, although many and continual, yet when, as is the 
case with you at present, there are no extr^rdinary 
misfortunes or calamities, or sharp bodily sofferiogs, 
are not difficult to endure; especially to a wise end 
strong man like you. And life is a thing of so little 
moment, that a man, as remds himself, would not be 
,^ery ^i^ious either to retain or to leave it* 'Zlier^Drei 
witl^ut wring to ponder the rnatt^ too eturiolialy \ 
fbr«very slight cause that jHwents itseB Ibr 
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tlie hm^er rather than the latter altemative^ he should 
not refupie to do so. And when a friend prays him to 
do soj vmerefore should he not eomply ? Now I pray 
you affS^tionately^ my Pornhyry, by the memory of 
the yeaks our mendsliip rias lasted^ abandon that 
thought; do not resolve to cause such great grief to 
your good friends, who love you with all their soul; 
to rae, who have no one more dear^ no companionship 
more d^ifij^tfuL Kasolve rather to aid us in support¬ 
ing life^ than^ without other care for us^ to leave us in 
confusion. Let us live, my Porphyry^ and together 
<‘OiTifort each other ; lot us not refuse to bear that part 
which destiny has assigned to us of the evil.^ of our 
race. Let us continue in asso^uation; and proceed 
encouraging each other, and mntuaily giving help and 
Kimport; in order to fulhl as best we may the task of 
lijfe. 'V^ch without any doubt will be brief. And 
when death shall come^ we will not lament: and like- 
wisi^ in our last hours friends and companions will 
comfort us^ and we shall lie cheered by the thought 
that when we are no more they will often remember us 
and love us still. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TRISTAN 
AND A FRIEND 

F, I have read your book. Melancholy as is your 
wont. 

r. Ye^ as is my ipnt 

F, Meiimcholy^ disconsolate, desperate; it is clear 
that this life s^ms to yon a very vile thing (yran 
hn^t& jSscfi^. 

71 WM shall I say to you? I then had a dxed 
idea that nmnan Ilfs is unhappy. 

F. Unhft]^, yes it may be. But yet after . 

X NUj 00^ luBier most I haw now i^anged 
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mv o^nion. But when I wrote thiii' l:!eo|^ I had^tlmt 
fouv in my head; as I tell you. And I was .so per¬ 
suaded of its that 1 would have exacted any¬ 

thing rather than to have the observations t^ich I 
made relative to it brought into doubt; believing tiiig; 
the consctonsness of every reader must hear ready 
witness to each of them. I imagined that dispute.^ 
might arise solely as to the utility or harmfhlness of 
su^ obsbirationsj never as to their truth : indeed, 1 
thought that my mournful words, the evils Being com¬ 
mon to all, would be re-echoed in the heart of every 
one who heard them. And tlieu hearing denied not 
any j^rticular proposition but the whole, and asserted 
that life is not unhappy, and that if it appeared so to 
me this must be the effect of infirmity, or of some 
other misery special to myself, 1 at first remained 
astonished, stuj^fied, motionless as a stone, and for 
several days believed that I was in some other world; 
then 1 laughed and said: Men in general, are like 
husbands, who, if they would live tranquil, mutt 
believe their wives faithful, each his own, and tliu« 
they do, oven when half the world knows that the 
truth Is quite otherwise. If any one desires or is com¬ 
pelled to live in a certain country, it behoves him to 
believe the same one of the best in the habitable 


world; and such he believes it. Men universally, 
wishing to live, had better believe life beautiful and 
valuable, and such they believe it, and grow angry 
with any one who thinks otherwise. Because in effect 
the,human race always believes, not what is true, but 
what Is or Appears to be best adapted to itself. Tim 
human race, which has believed and will believe so 
many silly things, will never believe eitb^ that it 
knows nothing, or that it is nothing, or that it has 
nothing to hope for. No philosopher who should 
teach one of these three things would have tueeess or 
establish a school, particularly ammig tha.<!^mon 

r iple: because, besides that alt threo are little 
one who would live, the first two offend tbe^ 
of man; the third, and the other two aleo^ demand 
eourago imd stren^h mind in the 
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man are ^orwdly and weak^ ignoble and narrow in 
mind; always ready to hope for good^ because always 
inclined vary tbeir opinions of the good according 
as necessity sways their life; most prompt to surrender 
their smiB^ as says Petoarch (Gansfone 46), to tiieir 
fortune; most prompt and determined to console 
themselves in any misfortune^ to accept any compensa* 
tion in ex:change for what is denied to them or what 
they bav^ lost^ to accommodate themselves on any 
condition to any lot more unjust and cruel; and when 
they are deprived of everything desirable^ to live on 
false beliefs, as strongly and firmly as if they were the 
most true or the best founded in the world. For my- 
selfj as Southern Furope laughs at the husbands 
enamoured of unfaithful wives, so I laugh at the 
human race enamoured of life; and account very little 
virile their desire to be deceived and deluded like 
simpletons, and, in addition to the evils they suffer, 
be as it Were the butt of nature and deKtiny. I speak 
always of illusions not of the imagination, but ox the 
intellect. Whether these my sentiments are born of 
malady 1 know not: 1 know that, sick or healthy, 1 
trample down the cowardice of mankind, reject every 
puerue consolation and illusion, and have the courage 
to sustain the privation of every hope, to regard 
intrepidly the desert of life, not to dissimulate to my¬ 
self any part of human unha])pinesa, and to acc^ all 
ihe results of a philosophy jiainful but true, which 
philosophy, if good for nothing eke, procures for 
strong men the stern satisfiiction of seeii^ every die* 

f uise tom from the masked and mysterious cruelty of 
Uman d^tiny. 1 said these things to myself, almost 
as if thkpaiinhl philosophy had Men my own inveii- 
tion, seelim it so deiiSea by all, as things novel and 
unheard or are denied^ But afterwards, on r^eetion, 
I Kommlier^ that it was lust as new as Solonmn and 
Hoiner> and the most ancient poets and i^ilosoidiera 
m know« idl of whom aboimd and aup^honad in 
%ttres^ in foUee^ in sentences, signi^h:^ the ^ 
rixmalty of hnfoatl unhap^nemi and anoof ^emaays 
Bfipi man klho most misemdifo 0^ 
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says that it is beat not to he born^ and if hom to ^ in 
the cradle; othe];s, that one who Is dear to tiie gods 
dies in youth ; and others an infinity of other things in 
the same sense^ And 1 also remembered that nmn 
those times nn^ yesterday m the day before yesterda^r 
all the TOets and philosophers and the writers great 
and sxnall^ in one mode or another^ had repeat^ or 
confirmed the same doctrines. So that 1 wondered 
afresh: and thus between the wonder and^ scorn ami 
laughter passed much time, until studying this matter 
more profoundly, I discerned that the unba]ppind(M of 
man was one of the inveterate errors of the intellect; 
and that the falsity of this opinion, and the happiness 
of life, was one of the grand discoveries of the niue- 
teeiith century, "fhen 1 grew calm; and I confess 
that 1 was wrong in believing what I Mieved. 

JP. And you have changed your opinion. 

T, Assuredly. Would you have me fight ^iust 
the truths discovered by the nineteenth century r * 

F, And you believe all that is believed by tne cen¬ 
tury } 

T. Certainly. What wonder ? 

F, You believe, then, in the indefinite perfoctibility 
of man? 

T, Without doubt. 

F. You believe that in fact the human species is 
growing better every day ? 

T, Yes, certainly. It is indeed true that some¬ 
times 1 think that the ancients, in bodily powers, 
were each one worth four of us. And the mdy is the 
man; because (leaving all the rest) magnanimity, 
courage, the passions, the power to act, the power to 
e^joy, aiU that makes life noble and vivid, depends o» 
the vigour of the body, and without that has no 
existence. One who is infirm of body^ is nt^ 0 m^u, 
but an infiint; or rather, worse; finr h&'lot is fo 
on while others live, and he at the most can bafa^e, 
but lifo 18 not for him. And therefore anmc^y? 
fimdty of body was ignominious even in the 
dvilkm periods. But among; us, for a long tiine 
now, education has not dei^poiBd to thinlB body, 
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a thing,'too mean and abject; it%inn]te of the spirit; 
atid in Its very desire to cultivate the spirit^ it ruins 
the bod^; without perceiving that hy the ruin of thiS;, 
it ruins'in turn spirit also* And granting that 
I education might be remedied in this respect^ it never 
could be so without changing radically the modern 
state of society^ hndiiig a proportiouate remedy to tbe 
other parts of public and private life^ which all^ by 
their very nature, conspired of old to make perfect or 
coiiservi the body, and now conspire to deprave it. 
'Vhe. result is that in comparison witli the ancients we 
little more than infants, and that the ancients 
contrasted with us may more than ever be said to have 
been men. I speak thus of tb(« individuals compared 
with the individuals; as well as of the masses (to use 
this most elegant modem word) comt>ared with the 
masses. And I say further, that the ancients W'ere 
incomparably more virile than we, even in moral and 
nnetapBysical systems. However, 1 do not at all allow 
myself to be moved by such slight objections; I firmly 
believe that the human species is always gaining. 

F. You also believe, of course, that kuowledgt^, or 
as it is termed, light, grows continually ? 

T, Most certainly. Yet I that in proportion as 
the will to learn increases, tbe v*ill to study aecreases. 
And it is a thing that makes one marvel to count the 
number of the learned, the really learned, who lived 
contemporaneously a hundred and fifty years since, and 
also more recently, and to mark how immeasurably 
greater it was than the number in the present age. 
Nor let it he said that the learned are rare because 
general knowledge is no longer accumtilatiM in 
some^^^ individuals, but divided amongst manV; 
and that the ahundwee of these. cempensiM^ tue 
rarity of those. Knowledge is not like riches, which 
lure ahdded and gathered twether, and make, always 
the s^e sunk. Where all know a litjtle, little is 
known; Ipr learning follows on learning, and is not 
eeattei^ la menssa m dietro aHa e nen 

H Superficial instruction may be, not 

pcoj^riy ^vided amongst many, but cmnmdn to many 
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learned, 1%8 feet of knowledge Aoes not au^r- 
tiun except to the learned^ and a great part of it to 
only the very learned. And, except m Ihrtnitotis 
caaes, onl;^ he who is very learned, ana provided him¬ 
self individually with an immense capital of know-e 
ledge, is able to solidly increase and lead ^rward 
human science. Now, except perhaps in Gemany, 
from which erudition has not yet migrated, does it not 
appear to you that tlie growth of such extremely 
learned men becomes every day less possible ?* I make 
tkm rodections^ thus for the sake of argument, or to 
philosophise a little, or perhaps to sophisticate; not 
that I am not convinced of what you affirm. In fact, 
even if I saw the world full of ignorant imposture 
on the one hand, and of ignorant audacity on Hie 
other, 1 should none the less believe, as 1 do believe, 
that knowledge and light continually increase. 

F, Therefore you believe that this age is superior 
to all the ages past? • * 

T, Assuredly, Thus have believed of themselves 
all the ages, even the most barbarous; and thus 
believe my age, and myself with it. Were you further 
to demand of me in what it is superior to the other 
ages, whether in what appertains to the body or in 
what appertains to the spirit, 1 would refer to the 
things already said. 

F, In short, to reduce the whole into two words, 
concerning the nature and the destinies if men and 
things (for we are now speaking neither of Hterature 
nor of politics) do you think as the newspapers Hiink ? 

T. Exactly. 1 oelieve and embrace the profound 
jdiilosophy of the newspapers, which killing every 
other literature and every other study, espeeUdly the 
..grave and unattractive, are the tethers and light 
of the present age. Is not this true ? 

Most true. If what you say is said seripntly mid 
not in jest, you ate become one of ns. . ; 

r. Yes, certainly, one of you. 

F, Oh, then, wnat will you do with yont hbokr 
Would you have it go dofm to pofateri^ wflh' those 
. senthnents so contrary to your present opnitla^ . 
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T. lo posterity? J laugh because you joke; and 
yrere possible that you were not joking^ I should 
laugh ]^re. 1 will not speak regardiiv myself; but 
in rewd to the individuals or the individual things of 
the mneteenth century^ understand clearly that were 
is no fear of posterity, who will know just as much 
about them as our ancestors knew. The individuals 
ham disappeared in the nineses (CJC mdimdui eono spariti 
dmansijuie masse), say elegantly the modern thinkei^. 
Which means that it is unless for the indiridual to 
take any trouble, since, whatever his merit, not even 
that miserable prize, glory, remains any longer for him 
to hope for, cither waking or dreaming. Let the 
masses act; though what they are to do.without the 
iudividutds, being composed of individuals, I desiiin 
and hopie ^ Itave explained to me by some of those 
now illuminating the world who understand individuals 
and masses. But returning to tlie subject of the book 
*aud vesterity, and particiuarly of l>ooks, which now 
for the moat part are written in less time than i^ 
required to read them, you see well that as they cost 
what they are worth, so they last in proportion to what 
they cost, For myself, I believe that the next century 
will make a most beautiful (cancelling) dash across the 
immense bibliography of the nineteenth; or will say : 
1 have entire libraries of books which have cost some 
twenty, some thirty years of labour, and some less, 
but all very grrat toil. Let me read these drst| jfbr 
the probability is that from them greater benefit can 
be drawn; and when of this sort I have no more to 
read, then 1 will take in hand the books improvised. 
My fidend, this age is an age of boys, smd the very few 
men t^i are len should go and nide themselvee Ibr 
shamd^ like him who walked straight in the country of 
the cfn^es. And these exceUent boys wish in every¬ 
thing to do what in other times men have done, and 
to do ft luist in boyish finhlon, at one stroke, and with¬ 
out any preparatory labours. They even'n^^ have it 
that the de^^oe to which civUisation has arriwd, and 
the natifire pf the present.and future tlme%. abiiolve 
ihm ai^ tobit succdsw perpctuito'hotn all noed 
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of long streadng^ mali! toiling iii brder^to becme fit ter 
aojrtlilng. A friend of mine^ an active man of busi- 
neaa^ was telling me the other day that even mediocrity 
is become most race; nearly all are inept^ nearly aU 
insudlcient for those duties or functions to which < 
necessity or fortune or choice has destined them. 
Herein^ as it seems to partly consists tiie jlitfer- 
eiice between this and the other ages. In the 
others, as in this, greatness has been most rare; but 
in the others mediocrity has held the field,*in this, 
nullity. Whence we have such tumidt and confusion, 
everyone wishing to be everything, that no attention 
is paid to the few great ones whom 1 yet believe to 
exist; and these, in the immense multitude of the 
f^mpetitors, find it no lon^r possible to open /or 
themselves a way. And thus, while all the very 
lowest account themselves illustrious, obscurity and 
nullity at lost become the common fate both of the 
lowest and the loftiest. But long live statistics 1 long live^ 
the sciences economic, moral and political, the portable 
encyclopeedias, the manuals, and the so many magnifi- 
cent creations of our century ! and may our nineteenth 
century live for ever! poor it may be in things, but 
most neb and liberal in words; which has always been 
the best of symptoms, as you know. And let it coni'- 
fort us that mr six^and-sixty years more this century 
will be the only one that speaks and expresses ite 
opinions: 

F, You speak, as it appears, somewhat ironically. 
But, after all, you should at least remember that this 
is an age of transition. 

jT. Oh, what do you conclude from that? All the 
more or less, nave been and will be BffBB of tran¬ 
sition ; for human,society never stands sml, nor will 
there ever come an age in which its condition shall be 
snob as can endure. So that your very fine fihrase 
ei^er does not at all excuse the nineteenth century, 
or the excuse is such as is common to it end ^.^ther 
oentttriefiL It remains to inquire, society eo^^uing 
on l^e i^th it keeps to now, where it li^ve; 
that irn whether the transition now.in prcigfew.^ 
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g^d to betteir or from bad tS wor$ey Porliapa 
^11 tell me that the {kreeent age is jxre-eimneutly 
transitive ? that ia^ a passing rapi<Qy from one state of 
civiltsation to another totalfy dinerent. In such case^ 
I beg leave to laugh at your rapid passage^ and reply 
that all transitions should be made gently; because if 
nu^e at one rush^ in a very short time after yon iuni 
biM^ to make them again step by step. Thus it has 
always been. Hie reason is^ that nature does not ad-^ 
vailed by leaps^ and that in forcing nature we do not 
produce results that last. Or, to express it better^ 
such precipitant transitions are apparent^ hut not 
real. 

F. I pray you, do not speak thus ivith too matiy 
persons, or jroii will make many enemies. 

T. Little matters. Henceforth neither enemies nor 
friends will do me great harm. 

F. Or more probably you will be despised, as litth^ 
understanding modern philosophy, and caring little for 
the progress of civilisation ana light. 

7*. X am very sorry, but what is to be done ? if they 
despise me I will seek to console myself. 

F. But in hne, have you changed your opinions f>r 
not? and what is to be done with this book? 

T. Best horn it. If not willing to bum it, keep it 
as a book of poetic dream.s, of melancholy inventions 
and whims, or as an expression of the unha^iness of 
the author: because, my dear friend, in conndence, 1 
brieve you happy and hafipy all the others; hut as for 
me, with the permission of yourself and the age, 1 am 
most unhappy; and such believe myself; and all the 
neirspapers of the two worlds will not persuade me of 
the contrary. 

1 do not know the causes of thet unhappiness 
yon avow. But whether one is happy w unnappy 
individually, no one can judge but the person himself; 
and hie jttj^tnent cannot err. 

T. met true. And frprther, I tell you frenkly that 
X do not submit to my tmhappiDess, nor bow my head 
to deiitiny, nor comp to terms, with It, an do o^er 
men I and 1 dare to ^stre death,: and to dffidre it 
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above every other ■ Svith eueh «^ur and d'l^o 
cerity that I firmly believe it is not so desired in the 
world save by a vet^ few. Nor would 1 speak to you 
thus were'1 not quite certain that when the hour^ia 
eome^ the facts mil not belie my words, because, 
though 1 do not yet see what must end my liib, 1 hoTo. 
a feeling within which almost makes me sure tbat.^e 
hour 1 mention is not far off. 1 am so ripe for deb^ 
it appears to me too absurd and incredible, tht^ 
as I am spiritually, thus altogether finished for 
fable of life (eosi cmchiusa in nte da ogni parte 
deUa xMiC^y to have to endure yet forty or fifty yeiifS, 
the number with which nature threatens me—at the 
mere thought of it I shudder. But as occurs with all 
those evils which vanquish, so to speak, the power of im- 
wnation, so this appears to me a dream and an 
iilusioii', impossible to be verified. Indeed, if anyone 
speaks to me of a distant future as a thing appertain¬ 
ing to me, I cannot help smiling to myself: so much 
confidence have 1 that the course which remains for 
me to finish is not long. And this, 1 can affirm, is the 
sole thought which sustains me. Books and studies, 
which I often marvel to have loved so much, designs 
of great deeds, and ho]^ of glory and immortality, 
are things concerning vmich even the time to laugh at 
is gone by. At the designs and hopes of this age I 
laugh not: I wish them with all my soul evei^ possible 
success; and praise, admire and honour highly and 
most sincerely their good intentions: but I do not 
therefore envy posterity, nor those who have still to 
live long 4 In other times I have envied the silly and 
stumd, and those having a great conceit of tliemselves; 
and w^ngly would. 1 have changed with some one of 
them. Now 1 no longer envy either the fbolish or 
wise, the great or small, the wtik or powerfhl. I. envy 
thp dead, and solely with them would ejtohlm^. 
pleasing inminnatton, every thought ^ me' 
in whimi I indulge, aa ha{q^ns in my a^tude, 
and With which 1 pass me time, reposes upon death* 
and oamlot leave it. Nor in this desire anil 
fay hn^r, as 1 tued to be^ by the memory/of Ihh 
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dreanits of my first youth, find 4;he ^oo^ht of havix]^ 
. lived du vain. Obtaining deaths I will w as tranquil 
and patented as if 1 had never ho|>ed or.desii^ed any- 
thin^^lse in the world. This is the sole boon that 
qau, reconcile me to destiny. If on the one hand were 
nffeted to me the fortune and fame of C'lesar or Alex- 
a^i^r pure from every spot, and on the other death 
t^ay, and 1 had to choose, I would say, deatli to-day, 
niS^ivpuld not want time to determine^. 


COMPARISON OF TITE LAST WORDS 
OF BRUTUS THE YOUNGER AND 
THEOPHRASTUS 

1 IK* not think there are to he found in ail the 
memorials of antiquity, words more lamentable uikJ 
terrible, and yet, speaking humanlyt, more true, than 

* Written, as we Icam from one of its sentences, in 
1934 or the bf^inning of 1835, when the author had still 
nearly four years of Ufo, or death-in-llfe, before him.— 
Translaior* 

t The phrase, »pedfdng humanly, seems to have ItKsen 
specially inserted by Leopardi iii order to obviate the 
^estfy censure. In a letter to Pietro Brighcnti of 
Bologna, (BjmtolarUi ; No. 190; 3rd April, 1B!^4), he 
says : ** I, dear friend, have a very great faulty which is 
that I do not ask leave of the monks when I think 
or write; am) so it comes to pass that when 1 would 
prjiiit, the xnonks do not give me leave. , . . You say 
exo^ently wdl that the theologian^ are a sort of folk as 
obsihpwte as the women. It would be easier to puB «dl 
thedebth out of their mouth, than an opinion out of Aeir 
head; pecHedly 1 think it better to hare, to do with 
w6meit,,aiid even with tiie devil, than with titoro. 
the vesti^i I do not see how the monarchs ore outraged in 
aswvpoepis« and if in prase virtue is annii]^, 1 say 
mtesaiy to whoever has stuped div|xii^(fo ianiaeme%, 

I xueaix to speidiE Of hqaiaxi yirltwi, and cnti^ ' 
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tliose it is related were uttered by Mamis 

BrutuSj a little before deatb^ in centempt of virtue 
whieh. worde, reported by JXou Oastuuis^ are the^^e : 
miserable virtue^ timt. leerl a bare word, and I foUomd 
thee as \f thou hadst been a realty; but thou wert 
jeet to fortune^ And alUioiigh Jnutarcb 'in bis life of' 
Brutus does not distinctly vouch this sentence, so that 
Pier Vettori suspects that Dion in this particular 
wrote rather as poet thau as historian, the contrary is 
made clear by the testimony of Morus, who difiinhs. 
that Brutus, about to die, broke forth exclaiming 
mrtae was not a reality fmt a word, llie very many 
who are scandalised at Bratus, and blame him for th^ 
seutenee, show one of two tilings: either that they 
have never been intimate with virtue, or that they 
have YK> experience of misfortunes ; of which only the 
former case can appear credible. And at any rate, it 
is certain that they understand little and feel less the 
most unhappy natiure of human affeirs, or blipdly 
marvel that the doctrines of Christianity were not 
professed before it had hirth. Those others who wrest 
these words to prove that Brutus was never the holy 
{santo) and magnanimous man he was accounted while 
living, and conclude that in dying he unmasked him¬ 
self, reason perversely : and if they believe that these 
woras came from his heart, and that Brutus in thus 
speaking really repudiated virtue, let them see to it 
how that can be abandoned which has never been held*, 
and how one can separate from that from which he has 
always.kept aloo£ If they do not account these 
words sincere, but think they were said with art and 
through ostentation; firstly, what mode is this to 
argue from the words to the deeds, and at the same 
rime to reject the words as vain and feUadous ? to con* 
elude that the deeds are hypocritical because judgii^ 

into discussion of the virtues tbeolookaL 1 say. that at 
the ..commencement of the prose which has occaidoned 
the rmimand, it is written that virtue is etei.i . 
husMr^ spsakinff ; and at the end of the same proaa ^ 
religion is so touted upon that no one^ except a re^nriag 
mo&, Can find therein anything to blame.^ 
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tbe wotds do not ooimd in uiAson with them^ and 
Jiftuy the words any authority deeming them Signed ? 
Imxeo^Tf they have to persuade us mat a man over¬ 
come hy excessive and irreparable calamity; dis- 
I hearten^ and indig’nant with life and itirtune; beyond 
all desires^ and all tlie illusions of hope ; resolved to 
anticipate mortal destiny and to pimish liimself for his 
own unhappiness; in the very hour that he is on the 
fioint of parting eternally from ineii^ fatigues himHolf 
to pUTSift the phantasm of glory, and goes on studying 
and arranging words and thouglits to deceive tnotie 
Standing aroimd, and make himself prized by those 
from whom ho is about to dee, and on tliat earth wHIidi 
appears to him most hateful a;».d contemptible. But 
enough of this. 

While the above written words of Brutus are, it 
may bo said, familiar to all; those I will subjoin of 
TLeophrastus moribund, have not, 1 believe, ever 
eiti'ayed out of the writings of the learned (wherein 
also 1 do not know what judgment is ^lassed on them)^ 
notwithstanding tliat they are most worthy of con¬ 
sideration, and that tliey have much correspondence 
with the speech of Brutus, both by the oceaston on 
which they were pronounced, and by their meaning. 
Diogenes Laertius reports them, coppng, in my 
opinion, some writer more antique and grave, as he is 
wont to do. Ho says, then, that llieophrasttis, about 
to die, and asked by his disciples whether he would 
leave thmn no memorial or commandment, replied : 
** None; except that man contemns and casts away 
many pl^nres for tiie sake of glory. But he has thus 
search commenced to live, when death overtakes him. 
Theremre nothing is more baneful than the love of 
glory, lave happy, and leave studies, for they reqtdre 
great toll; or ^tlvate them, if you must, fyt the 
sake of the they bring. 'Hie vanity of Hfo 
needs' Its oBlity. For mysdf there is no longbr Bme 
to d^iherate: you others conmder what may be the 
most expedissit.'’ And so trying expired. 

’ Otherihliqgs said by 'Tlbodplifastos in his hours 
are ^unA^fOeorded by Cicero and St become, and m 
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more widely koowi^ ; btit they do £^t eoneom'^oirr 
aa1>ject. By these we have read it is that 

Theophrastus, ajmd more than a hundred years, 
haying sj^nt all his life in studying and writing, and 
striving indefati^bly for fame; brought^ as says , 
Suidas, to his end by his very assiduity in writing; eu-*' 
comnassed by about two thousand disciples, which is os 
much as to say foUowers and preachers of his doc- 
trines; revered and extolled for his wisdom by all 
Greece; died, so to say, ^iiitent for glory, stk Brutus 
afterwards for virtue. Which two words, glory and 
rirtue, are not indeed now, but were among the 
ancients almost synonymous. And therefore ^eo- 
phrastus did not go on to declare that glory itself is 
most frequently the result of fortune ratiier than of 
worth; which could not be said anciently so well as 
now : but if Theophrastus could have added this, lus 
idea would have wanted nothing for perfect similarity 
to that of Brutus. ^ o 

Such renouncements of, or, we will say, apostasies 
from those magnanimous errors which aaom or more 
truly compose our life, that is all it has of life rather 
than of death, become quite common, and occur daily, 
after the human intellect with the progress of the ages 
has discovered, 1 do not say the nakedness, but even to 
the skeletons of things ; and after wisdom, thought by 
the ancients the chief consolation and remedy for our 
unhappiness, is reduced to denounce it, and as it were 
become surety for it to those very persons who, not 
recognising it, would either not nave felt it, or 
certainly would have medicined it with hope. But 
among the ancients, accustomed as they were to 
beUeve, in accordance with the teaching of nature^ 
that things were things, and not shadows, an4 that 
human life was destin^ for something else than 
misery, such apostasies as these, occasioned not by 
passions or vices, but by the sense and dim^rp^psot of 
the truth, are very seldom found to occur ; mia theto^ 
fere, when found, it is right tiiat the philosopher coh** 
aider them attentively. 

And we must he the more surj^ised by the of 
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Theophrastus, inasmuch as the cfrcumstanees o£ his 
death could not be called unhappy, and it does not 
appear j^at Theophrastus could complain of them, 
having acmiired and enjoyed for a very long period 



which sometimes has the power to reveal to our mind 
08 it were another world, and to vividly persuade us of 
things such that a long time must elapse ere reason by 
itself cah hud them out, and teach them to the 
generality of men, or even of philosophers only. And 
in this the effect of calamity is like the frenzy {Jurore) 
of the lyric poets, who at a glance (because they have 
ascend^ as it were to an immtmse altitude) discover 
such vast regions tlie philosophers are not able to dis¬ 
cover in the course of many ages. In nearly all ancient 
books (whether the writers be philosophers or poets or 
historians or of any other class), we meet witn many 
most dylorous sayings, which althoufrh they are now 
more popularly current, yet cannot lie said to have 
been Grange lo the men of those times. But these 
for the most i^art derive from the misery special and 
^cidental to nim who wrote them, or to mm who is 
recounted or feigned to utter them. And those ideas, 
or speaking ^nerally, that sadness and tedium which 
accompany the appearance of felicity no less than they 
accompany misery itself, are ver)'' rarely found ex¬ 
pressed in the monuments of the ancients. For they, 
when harassed by misfortune, lamented as if by these 
only they were deprived of felicity; which tliey 
behoved it was quite possible to obtain; or rather that 
it waa the common heritage of man, save when fortune 
deprived him of it. 

Wishing to trace what could have induced in the 
mind of Theophrastus the sentiment of the vanitv of 


epoca ana naoon, was extraorainary; we aoau nnd, 
firstly^ that the i^euce of that phQosopher did not 
restrain itaelf in the limits of this or the other depart- 
luent of study, but extended to little leas than all that 
could be known (so much as could be known in that 
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as we j^atlief from the list of the writiiikirs of 
'AeophrastuSj whereof the greater part has perished. 
And this universal science was not subordinated by 
him, as by Plato^ ti> the ima^nation, but solely to 
reason and experience^ according to the method ot 
Aristotle; ana was directed^ not to the study and 
research of the beautiful^ but of its greatest con- 
trar^j whicli is essentially the true. Considering this 
speciality, it is not wonderful that Theophrastus should 
arrivr3 at the knowledge of the summit of^ wisdom, 
that is, the vanity of life and of wisdom itself; seeing 
that the Humorous discoveries made by the philosopher.*; 
of these later times concerning the nature of men and 
things, come principally from the comparison and 
collation which have heeii made of the various sciences 
and almost all the doctrines among themselves, and 
from having connected the one with the other, and by 
these means having considered the unexpected rehir 
tious that mutually obtain between the various.parts of 
nature, however remote from each other. 

Moreover, from the book of Characters we discern 
that llieophrastus had such deep insight into the 
qualities and habits of men, that very few antique 
authors can stand beside him in this respect, save 
haps the poets. But this faculty is a sure sign of a 
mind capable of many and various and powerful 
tions. Because the moral qualities as also the dis¬ 
positions of men, when one would represent them to 
the life, cannot so much be drawn from physical obser¬ 
vation of the actions and manners of others, as from 
one's own mind, even when they are totaUy alien 
from the temperament of the writer. According to 
what was said by Massillon when asked how he man¬ 
aged to describe so naturally the manners and senti¬ 
ments of people, living habitually as he did much more 
in solitude tlum in society!; He answered—1 con^der 
myself. Thus do the dramatists and the other poets. 
Notv a mind capable of many dispositions, Uiat is vmry 
dedicate and quick, cannot but ft^l the nakedness and 
irreparable unhappiness of life, and be disposed to 
sadness, when many studies have aceustomed It to 
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And particolaHjr if these studies concetii the 
very essence of things^ in the mode appertaining to 
the speculative sciences. 

^ Certain it is that 'llieophrastus^ loving studies and 
glory above all things^ and being master^ or we will 
say head of a school^ and a school crowded with 
scnolars^ recognised and declared formally the inutility 
of human toils, and thus of his own teachings a^s well 
as tliose ^f others; the little proportion that obtains 
between virtue and happiness of life; and how much 
fortune outweighs worth in what regards thi*^ same 
happiness, both of others and of the wise. . And per¬ 
haps in the knowledge of these tilings he surpassed 
all the Grecian philosophers, esjiecially those that came 
before Epicurus, although ho was very different in his 
habits and opinions from the subsequent Epicureans. 
All this can be inferred, not only from what has been 
said before, but from what we find of his teachings in 
several passages of the ancient writers. And as if he 
had been bound to demonstrate by the accidents be¬ 
falling himself the trutli of his doctrines; firstly, he 
is not held by modern pliilosopbers in adequate esteem, 
all his moral works, except only the Charnctertt, having 
been, so far as is known, lost man^ ages since; as 
likewise are lost the works appertaining to politics 
or laws; and nearly all the metaphysical. Besides 
which, the ancient philosophers, so far from celebratiiig 
him for faanng seen further than themselves, for this 
very cause vituperated and maltreated him ; and par¬ 
ticularly those, as much less subtle as they were more 
arrogant, who delighted to affirm and maintain Biat 
the wise man is li^py in himself; concluding Diat 
virtue or wisdom suffices for beatitude; when they felt 
only too surely in themselves that it does not snlBoe, 
if indeed they actually possessed either the one or the 
other of these eonditioris. Of which phantasy it does 
not appear that philosophers are yet cured, or rather 
it a^iearB that they have grown very much vrorse, 
determining that we must he luought to hj^pineas 
the present philosophy, whidh in orief does not and 
cannot dedm otherwise than that all the heautilitlj. 
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the delightful^ and the great is ^dsity and nullity. 
But not to leave llieophrastus: most of the ancients 
were inca^ble of that dolorous and profbund senti¬ 
ment which animated him. Theophrastus is maltreated 
in the books and schools of all the philosophers for 
having praised that word of Callisthenes: Not wisdmn, 
but fortune is the ruier of life*' ITiey assert that no 
philosopher ever said anytliing more meble than this, 
such are the words of Cicero, who in another place 
writes that Theophrastus in his book on the blissful 
life, gave much to fortune—that is, he judged it of 
immense importance in relation to happiness. And 
a little further on adds: At all events, we may avail 
ourselves of Theophrastus in many points, save that 
we attribute to virtue more consistency and vigour 
than he allowed it. Cicero himself may see what can 
be allowed it. 

Perhaps from these considerations some ^11 coU' 
elude that Theophrastus must have professed little 
liking for natural errors, and even that for his part he 
must have sought by his precepts and example to 
banish them &om the domestic and public practice of 
life, and to restrain the effects and authority of 
imagination, enlarging the bounds of reason. But it 
should be known that Theophrastus, both in teaching 
and action, was quite the contrary. As to his example, 
we read in Plutarch, in the book against Colotes, that 
our philosopher twice delivered his native place from 
tyranny. As to his teachings, (Cicero says that 
Ineopnrastus, in a book he wrote upon riches, largely 
extolled the maguifiGence and decoration of popular 
shows and festivals, and {placed a great part pf the 
utility deriving from riches in the power to afford the 
expense of such things; which opnion is blamed by 
Cicero, and dted as absurd. 1 do not wish to conteud 
with Ciceiro on this subject, tboiwh 1 know,PQ^.^^’ 
cem that he could deceive himseu, and piwe thiW 
with that philosophy of his which penetmtes ‘ IBUe 
beneath the aurfeii^. But I account him a ^ 
rich in every virtue, private and civil, that I have not 
the heart to accuse him that he knew not the greatest 
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incitemeSits to virtue^ and the jitsongefit defences of 
virtue there are in the world, 1 woiild say such things 
as are suited to stimulate and stir up meiirs minds, and 
exercise the feculty of imaginatiou. 1 will only assert 
that whoever, either among the ancients or the 
tnoderns, best knew and felt most strongly and deeply 
in his heart the nullity of all things and the edicacy 
of the truth, not only did not seek that others should 
retluce themselves to his condition, but made every 
effort to* hide and dissimulate it from himself, and 
favoured above every other those opinions and edects 
which are useful to show it^, as he who by his own 
experience had been taught what misery results from 
the perfection and supremacy of wisdom, fii support 
of which assertion some very illustrious' examples, 
particularly of modem times, might be alleged. And 
ini-trutb, if our philosopbers fiuly understood what 
they lalM)ur to promulgate, or (supposing they under*' 
stand) if they felt it, that is, if they understood it hy 
experidlice and not by mere speculation; in.stead of 
exulting in their knowledge, they would reganl it 
with hat© and terror; would strive to forget what they 
know, and, as it were, not to see what they see; would 
take refuge to the l)esl of their jpower, in those most 
fortunate illusions which, not this the other acci^ 
dent, but universal nature with her own hand has 
planted in all minds; and finally they would not 
believe that it is of great importance to persuade 
others that nothing is of importance however great it 
may appear. And if they do this through appetite for 
glory, they admit tliat in this part of the umverse we 
cannot live save inasmuch as we believe in and apply 
ourselves to nuUities. 

Another circumstance W which the case of Theo¬ 
phrastus diders remarlmbiy from that of Brutus, is 
the nature of the times. For the epoch of Theo¬ 
phrastus was, if not propitious, at any rate not repug- 

, * 1 am inclined to tliink that there Is an error in the 
text here; but the obscuH^ of this clause does not 
the remainder of the sentence.—^SV^ailafer. 
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nant to those dreams phantasms which governed 
the thoughts and &ts of the ancienta Whereas we 
may affirm that the times Brutus were the last age 
of the imapnation; the knowledge and es^rience of 
the truth finally prevailing^ and even spreamng among 
the common people sufficiently to produce the old ages 
of the world. For if this had not beeu^ neither would 
Brutus have had cause to escape from life as he did^ 
nO|r would the Uomau republic have been dead with 
him. But not only this, for indeed all antiquity^ 1 
mean tlie antique nature and habitudes of all civilised 
peoples^ were near dissolution along with the opinions 
wliich had generated and nourished them. And this 
life having already lost all value, the wise searched 
what thqy might have to console them, not so much 
against fortune as against life itself, not reputing it 
credible that man was born solely and simply for 
misery. Thus they had recourse to the belief in and 
expectation of another life, in which rested that reason 
of virtue and magnanimous actions, which until theil 
had been found, but was found no longer, and never 
more could be found, in the things of this eartl^ 
From these thoughts sprang those most noble senti¬ 
ments which Cicero has expounded in several places, 
and particularly in the Oration for Archias. 


APOCRYPHAL FRAGMENT OF 
STRATO OF LAMPSACUS 

This fragment, which for pastime I have tnmdated 
from the Greek into the vulgar tongue, is taken from 
a manuscript which some years since was, and perhaps 
still is4 in the library of the monks of Mount Athes. 
I entitle it Apoeryj^al Fragment, because, as everyone 
will see, the thii^ which are found in t^ chiq^ter. en 
The Fnd qf the World could only have been written 
within modem times, whereas Strato of lan^peacim^ * 
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penpatetic philofiopber^ surnamedibhe Physiciat^ lived 
three hiladred years before the Cbristiau era. It is 
indeed true that the chapter on The Origin of the 
World a^een very closely with the opinions of that 
philosopher^ as they have been haiidea down to us by 
various ancient authoi's. And therefore it may be 
that the iirst chapter^ and perhaps also the beginning 
of the other, are really by Strato, tho rest having 
been added by some learned Greek not earlier than the 
last century. Let the learned reader judge for himself. 

OP THE OHIOIN OP TUB WORr.D 

As all material thin^^s perish and have an cud, so 
also they have a beginning. Bui matter its^elf had no 
beginning—that is to say, it ha.s existed hy its own 
inherent force from all eternity. For if from seeing 
that material things grow and diminish and at last 
dissolve, we conclude that they do not exist in them* 
selves from all eternity, but that tl ey liad a com¬ 
mencement and an origin, ought we not also to 
conclude that that which never grown, diminishes. <ir 
perishes, never began and never proceeded from any 
cause? Assuredly if either of these propo.sitioas is 
false, the other cannot be true. But since we are 
certain that the former Is true, we must allow that the 
latter is true also. Now, we see that matter never 
increases by even the smallest quantity, and that not 
even the smallest particle of it is ever lost; so that it 
is not possible that it can ever peri.sh. Nevertheless, 
the various inodes of existence of matter which are 
seen in what we call material creatures are frail and 
transient; hut no sign of decay or mortality^ is seen 
in matter itself, and therefore no sign that it had a 
l>eginning, or that any force beyond itself was necessary 
to create it. The world, that is, the existence of matter 
in a partioiilar mode, had a beginning and wUleometime 
petiM, We may now speak of the origin of world. 

Univeteal. matter, as in particular plants and aid- 
mated ereatnres, has in itself one or more forces 
which agitide and move it in various ways. TItese 
folrcee we are able to reoogafoe and to name from 
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the^^ effects; but wi cannot know them in themaelves. 
or discover their inmost nature. Nor can we even 
imow whether those effects which we refer to one and 
the same cause really proceed from one or from several 
forces; or if, on the contrary, those forces which 
distinffuish by various names are really distinct forces, 
or only different mardfeatations of one only force. 
^ every day amon^ men divers names are given to 
the same p^ion or the same force; for example^ 
ambition, love of pleasure, and the like, from each of 
which flow eflects, sometimes merely diverse, some¬ 
times of a <|uite opposite character. But these 
passions are, in fact, one passion only; namely, the 
love of self, whic^h operates differently in different 
mrcumstances. 'fhese forces, then, or rather this 
force of matter, moving it, as we have said, and 
^itating it continually, forms from the said matter 
innumerable creatures—that is to say, modifies it in 
the most various ways. Which creatures, taken aM 
together, and considered as they are classed in genera 
and secies, and coi^oined among themselves by the 
dispositions and relations arising from their nature, 
we call the world. But as the said force never ceases 
to act u]Mn and modify matter, those creatures which 
are continimlly formed by it are no less continually 
destroyed, in order that from their matter new beings 
may to created. Yet while, despite the destmetion 
of individuals, the genera and species are wholly or 
for the most jiart maintained, and while the order and 
natural relations of things do not sensibly change, the 
world is said still to endure. But an infinity of 
worlds in the infinite space of eternity, after having 
endured for a shorter or longer time^ has flnaUy come 
to an end; and the continual revolutions of matter 
effected by the said force have caused the genera and 
sproies whereof ^ose worlds were compom to perisli^ 
and the dispositions and relations that govettveA it to 
Nevertheli^, matter has not therefore dtminished 
by a single particle; only some particular modes of its 
^istence have disappeared, and these are sueeeeded 
immediately by other modes, mid so ew. 
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OF THE ENT} OF Tkf^ WORLD 

How long a time the present world, of which men 
make |)art—that is to say, one of the species of which 
it is composed —has lasted until now cannot easily be 
determined; nor is it more easy to determine what 
length of time it will yet endure. The laws by which 
it is governed appear immutable, and men believe 
them to be sq, oecause they only change little by 
little, and in the course of vast periods of time; so 
ti)at their mutations scarcely fall within the knowledge, 
much less under tiie senses of mankind. Yet these 
vast periods, however great they may be, are never¬ 
theless only minute fractions of time as compared 
with the eternal duration of matter. IVe see in the 
world a continual perisliing of individuals, and a con¬ 
tinual transformation of things from one condition to 
another; hut as destructio}! is ever balanced by pro- 
» ductieu, and the species are alwa];? preserve«l, it is 
thought that this world neither has nor is likely to 
have in itself any cause which may or must destroy 
it; moreover, it sliows no apparent signs of decay. 
Neyertheles.s, the contrary may lie clearly shown by 
several indications, among which the following may 
be mentioned. 

We know that the earth, because of its perpetual 
revolution around its own axis, which makes the purts 
about the Equator fly from the centre, and which 
attracts to the centre those about the poles, has 
changed, and is continually changing its ngure, be¬ 
coming always more dense about the Jiiquator and 
more depressed at the poles. From this, then, it will 
come to pass that at the end of a certain time, of 
which the length, though measurable in iti^f, 
cannot be known by man, the earth will so flatten 
itself on both sides of the Equator that, losing alto¬ 
gether the R>nn of a globe, it will assume the ^ape of 
a thin romid table. This wheel, revolving continually 
around own centr^ will become ever more and 
more afteauated and duated; and in course sf. toe, 
ail itspar^flyii^ fleom the centre, an openingbe 
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pierced through thetnuddle. Tliis opening growing 
larger day by day^ the earth will take the form of 
a ring^ and ultimately l>reak in pieces. Theee frag¬ 
ments^ being thrown out of the present orMt of the 
earthy and losing their circular motion^ will precipitate 
themselves into the suii^ or possibly into some planet. 

In conhnnatiou of this reasoning, an eirample may 
peradventure he adducf'd. I allude to the ring of 
Saturn, as to the nature of which physicists are not 
agreed among themselves. And, although a n*lw and 
unheard of conjecture, it may not be an improbable 
one to presume that the said ring was originally one 
of the minor planets destined to follow in the train of 
Saturn, and that it flattened and afterwards opened 
in the middle by causes similar to those which we have 
mentioned a.s being now in operation on our own 
planet; though it seems likelv that the alteration has 
taken place much more quickly than in our own case, 
owing to its substance being less dense and hard*than 
that of the earth. From these causes it fell from its 
orbit to the planet Saturn, which retains it on its 
centre by its attractive power, as we now see it. And 
we may well believe that this ring, in continuing still 
to revolve on its centre, as it does, which is the same 
as that of Saturn, grows ever more and more thin and 
dilated, and that the interval between it and the 
greater planet is always increasing; although this 
proceeds much too slowly to be known or observed bv 
men, even if it were not so distant as it is. So much 
may b& said, seriously or in jest, about the ring of 
Saturn. 

Now that change which we know to have taken 
place, and to be continually taking place, in the figure 
of the earth, no doubt occurs also in the other 
planets, and from the same causes, although this 
change is more manifest to us in Jupiter than in the. 
others* This may be affirmed not only of those which, 
like the earth, revolve around the sun, but also of 
those planets which we have every reason to believe 
are around each star. Wherefore, as we have said of 
the earth, aU the planets will some time bre^ up, and 
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precipitate themselves^ those of^ur own system u^n 
the subj anil the others upon tlieir stars. In which 
catastimphe it is manifest that not only some or many 
individuals will be destroyed^ hut aWlntely all the 
genera and species which now exist on the earth and 
the other planets. And this, perchance, or something 
similar, was in the minds of those philosophers, both 
Greeks and barbarians, who aflinned tliat tlie earth 
will finally be destroyed by fire. But as we see that 
the sun revolves on its own axis, and therefore the 
same must be true of the stars, it follows that they 
also must, no less than the planets, in course of 
time fall into dibsolutiou, and their fires be dis|)ersed 
in sfiace. tio that eventuall} the circular motion of 
tlie mundane spheres, which is the principal element 
of the present order of nature, and, as it were, tlie 
origin and source of the conservation of the universe, 
will be likewise the c;iuse of the destruction of it, and 
of its order. 

* llidugh the planets, the cartli, the sun, and the 
stars will be destroyeil, the substance of which they 
are composed will still endure, and from this will ho 
formed new creatures, divided into new genera and 
species; and there will be born from its eternal forces 
a new order of t}iin|^ and a new world. But as to the 
qualities and conditions of this new universe, and also 
of the multitude that have been and will be, it is im¬ 
possible to form any conception. 


PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF 
THE MORAL DISCOURSES OF 
ISOCRATES 

^ m uch, or almost as much, pleasure as derived 
from reading translations of g^ modem books, if 
only the translation is clear and foithfhl, as can be 
demed from reading the books in their origiiial 
tongues. But the translations wlueh we have, or 
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which daily ap^ar^i^of line and classical ancipnt 
writings, not oiuy do not give the same pleasure as 
the original texts^ but give no sort of pleasure at all. 
The^r are^ in fect^ infinitely tedious^ except in the case 
of histories and works of a kindred character^ The 
cause of this difference is that in modem works the 
style counts for very little, whereas in the ancient 
writers it counts for very much, if not for everjrthing. 
Isocrates remarked that in treatises upon principles 
and duties, novelties are not to he sougnt for,rbut he 
is to be routed the best writer who gathers together 
the ideas floating in the minds of men, and expresses 
them in the most graceful manner.Now not only in 
that species of composition alluded to in this passage, 
but in many others, it may equally be said mat the 
ancient writers proposed to* themselves not to sa^ new 
things, iior to expound original discoveries or ideas; 
but to express finely and elegantly, and in a manner 
above the vulgar reach, those things which were 
known and thought by the men of the time, and' even 
by the common people, 'fherefore clearness and 
fidelity do not suffice in translations of the ancient 
classics, which cannot be said to be truly translated 
unless they are rendered with supreme art and care 
as regards the style—an art and care which should be 
everywhere apparent. And since among the modems 
generallv the subtle and delicate art of style is littie 
practised, very few caring to study its refinements, it 
is not wonderral that for me most part the translations 
which we have in all or nearly all modern languages 
of the ancient classics are so intolerably bad that it is 
almost impossible to read them. 

As the French in their present langua^ have only 
one style of writing, and that style is altogether 
different from that of the ancients, they have not^ and 
cannot have, tme translations of the classic writers. 
If they wish to have such they should recur to the old 
French vernacular, now abandoned and almost lost, 
but intrinsically biUutiful and powerful: witness tlie 
experiment of Paul Louis Courier, who recently trans- 
laM intp this old French certain parts of Herodotus 
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The Oermans have in their langoafire (certaitily' in* 
finitely various^ copious^ most fecima firee, oni- 
mpat^t> like the Greek) a great number of vei^ions 
of ancient writings^ wiiich they hold in high esteem, 
and which are said to be very fiiithful to the original 
texts. But whether they have that kind of excellence 
which is demanded 1 know not. 1 do know that many 
of them represent most faithfully the order, the 
numhffr of words, the march and sound of the periods; 
ill short, all the mechanical part of the diction of their 
authors, so that, so to say, all the material substance 
of their originals is transplanted in their versions; 
but this does not mean that the style in which they 
have been rendered is good Oi perfect, if considered as 
German works. Rather 1 w'ould say, * Either the 
German language has no distinctive character, in 
which case it cannot have any beauty of style; or, if it 
has a character of its own, then such transtatiou^ as 
conmm in everything to the custom, manner, and 
mould of other tongues cannot >k5 in a good German 
style.' All other nations (I speak in this disi^onrse 
specially of prose writings) are rather destitute of 
good and true renderings of ancient writings than 
assessed of few of them; not because their languages, 
tike the l^iich, are iucapahle of representing the 
beauties of the originals, but because of the little 
study and labour which their men of talent have de¬ 
voted to the task of translation, or, it may bo, because 
of their incompetence to perform it. Certainly no 
modern language, except the German, could be better 
adapted than our own to render perfectly, or at least 
excellmitly, the masterpieces of all forei^ Uxiguagea, 
but more espedaUv those of the Greek and Latin 
writers. Yet in this particular we find ourselves 
poorer than all other nations. And spiking only of 
Greek and Latin works, it seems that in that age in 
which the study of those two languages, and of our 
owui Nourished more than at any other period*-! 
mean the sixteenth century'-our best talents feared, 
and ^imfere did not attempt, to trani^te the gresit 
works 0 # Ihe ancxent authors. Tl^ were ind^fed 
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almost all rendered ^nto cmr own ton^e> but moat 
of them inadeouately or unworthily. It is true that 
we read with delight the work^} of Seneca and Boethius 
in Varchi^a translations, and those of Aristotle, 
Naaianseeu, and St. C'yprian in Carols renderings; all of 
which are in an admiVatde style, and so free and fluent 
that they seem to be original writings rather than 
translations. But tine: excellence no Itmian translator 
in prose, since the sixteenth century, has been able to 
attain, except TOrhaps Gasparo Gozzi. But neither St. 
Cypiiaii, nor Gregory Nazianzen, nor Aristotle in his 
Rhetoricy nor Boethius, nor Seneca were masters 
of a beautiful style; and in this respect the aforesaid 
translators were umloubtedly superior to their originals. 
Wherefore it is to be regretted that men of such talent 
as these, instead of amusing us, as it were, with works 
of inferior quality, did not devote their energies to 
the translation of the writings of the supreme authors 
of the classical era. I will not speak of the of 
Nardi or the TacUtte of Davanzati, both men of more 
than ordinary powers; but the former of whom, for 
some reason, failed to produce a satisfactory version of 
his author, while the latter unfortunately erred in his 
choice of manner. And much less will I pause to 
speak of our translators of the fourteenth century, 
who, much more daring than the ablest and most 
learned men of the sixteenth century, did not fear to 
attempt to render Sallust, Ldvy, Cicero, and others of 
tlie most eminent classic^ writers, in spite of their 
iterance of the Greek and Latin languages, and of 
Ibeir own. This was the more inexcusable in them, 
inasmuch as the language of their time furnished 
them with a most beautiful instrument, which, liow-^ 
ever, proved in their hands not only stupid and weari¬ 
some, but even absurd, and resembling lather a 
foreign language than their own. As they did not 
understand themselves, they were of coarse untn- 
telUmble to others: and thus they produced works 
whi& are as much prized for their stnii^ words and 
locations as they are despised for their style s^d foy 
their shortcomings as translations. 
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Retuminit? to the sixteenth •century, it may he 
observed that the style of Marcello Adriani in the 
Morulijtf Piidfurch is not above mediocrity, although, 
considering that Plutarch’s own style in those treatises 
is also rather ^neath than above mediocrity, it might 
be presumed that Adriani’s is a sufficient translation, 
were it n^t that the latter had such an imperfect 
knowledge of Greek; and the texts which he used. 
were so incorrect, that his rendering is in a great 
degree *a false and misleading one. ’flic like may be 
said of Adriani’s translation of the work of Demetrius 
oi. Eloquence, As to tlie hmigiiH of Caro—a juvenile 
work, unfinished and uncorrected—its style appears 

me to be little worthy of praise and wanting in 
beaaty, and this for the very reason that commends 
it to others, namely, its abundance of ornament, wdiich 
to me seems excessive; nor does the rhetoric of 
Jjntgm, scarcely conformable to the genius of the 
•(ireel<»language, give him a title to be considered as a 
classical writer of the first class. 

What should 1 say of our more modern writers if 1 
were writing at length ? What should I say, amon^ 
others, of The Loves of Abrof'ome and Anzia of 8alvini, 
which is praised 1 know not wherelbre? Tlierein I 
find, according to the usual practice of that writer, a 
diction neither Italian nor Greek, hut a monstrous 
and barbarous mixture of both, and a construction 
that would be much more suitable to an interlinear 
version. What should I say of the Ixmginus of Gori, 
which, besides the triviality of the style and languam, 
is, r wdll not say sprinklea, but thickl]^ studded with 
errors in understanding and interpreting the Greek 
te;^? Yet, to onr shame be it said, this translation is 
ttiilversaliy received in Italy as a work not only good 
and correct, but excellent and classical. 

I ^ink that it would be very beneficial If Italian 
scholars, who have, as I have said, a langiia^ very fit 
fer tiie purpose of translation, would apply wemselves 
to this much more than tiiey do now, or than they 
have hitherto done, and endeavour, like the Germans, 
to j^roduce fine renderings, and such as might them^ 
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selvQg merit to be te(*med classdcal. And this would 
be a study without danger^ and so much the more 
^portune in Ttaly, as the study and practice of 
Greek and Liatin lariguages are here much less com¬ 
mon than 111 Germany and other countries. But since 
our countrymen of to-day have not^ to Speak the * 
truths any sense of the virtue and vices of diction and 
, style^ and for the most part judge of thele things at 
random^ cnnfounding the mediocre with the best^ the 
good with the had^ and sometimes the best \lith the 
worst: what glory, 1 say, would accrue to the transla¬ 
tors, or what benefit to readers, or, to speak sum¬ 
marily, what fruit w'ould come from such works and 
from the art and infinite labour required to attain the 
elegance of language and the perfection they ought to 
have? To anyone who questioned me thus 1 would 
endeavour to make some answer, but what I should 
say 1 do not at present know. 


EXTRACT FROM A REVIEW OF LONG’S 
TRANSLATION OF THE DISCOURSES 

OF EPICTETUS 

Among the mature works of Leopardi is a transla¬ 
tion into Italian of the Encheiridion,*’ with the 
{bllqwing short but weighty preface:— 

* ^ot a few just judgments, various keen reflections, 
many extremely useful precepts and admonitions, as 
well as a grateml simplicity and flimiliarity of style, 
make this little book very precious and dear. I, in¬ 
deed, am of opinion that the practical phtlosoj^y We 
taught is, if not alone among others, at least more 
than others, profitable in the regulation (two) of 
human life, better adapted to man, and speeially to 
such persons as by nature or habit are not heroic^ no^ 
very etrong, but tapered f nd endowed with medk^ 
stmigth, or are evbu wtSx; and therefore to modem 
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men yet more than to the anden^ 1 know well that 
thia opinion of mine is contrary to the general, it 
being commonly reputed that the practice of the Stoic 
philosoj^hy is not suitable, nor even ptmhle, save to 
^ose only who are beyond measure virile and robust. 
^Whereas essentially it appears to me that the origin 
and rea^n Of this philosophy, and particularly of that 
of Epictetu#, does not at all consist, as is asserted, in 
the consideration of the force, but certainly of the 
weakness of man; and thus that the use and usefulness 
of the said philosophy appertain more precisely to the 
latter than to the former human quality. For that 
tranquillity of mind desired by Fpictetus above every 
thing else, that state free from ^lassion, that giving no 
thought to external things, is nothing hut what We 
term coldness of heart {aninw), carelessness, or, if you 
will, indifference. Now the usefulness of this temper, 
and of its maintcncance in the affairs of ]i6&, spnngs 
Iplely |roro this, that man cannot in his life by any 
means either attain happiness or avoid continue un~ 
happiness. For if it were possible for him to attain 
these ends, it would certainly not he useful, nor even 
rational, to abstain from seeking them. Now, not 
being able to reach them, it is the nature (prepWe) of 
great and strong spirits to persist nevertheless in 
eagerly during and seeking them, to resist Necessity, 
at lea^ within themselves, to wage fierce and mortiu 
war against Destiny, like the Seven at Thebes of 
i^Sschylus, and the other magnanimoas men of 
antiquity. It is characteristic of spints weak hy 
nature, or weakened by habitual sumrauce and hy 
knowle%e of the naturu and irreparable imbecility of 
manldnC to yield and confonn themselves to fortune 
and fiite, to reduce themselves to desire but little, and 
even this little timidly; in ihet, so to speak, to lose 
alnmsl^ ^to^ither the habit and ^ulty both of 
h^ii!^ si^ desirtog. And' whereas that state of 
ediSill^ war against a power incomparably greater 
&an the human and never vincible, on the one hand 
can have fimit, and on tl^yiyDther.m fbll of perturha- 
tldn, Spit,, anguldi, and thb^ost gfievoos and eqd* 
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tmoal misery; on |3ie contrary^ this other stale of 
peace^ and as U were sabjection of mind and tranquii 
servitude^ while it has nothing of noble^ is neverwe- 
less conformable to reason^ suitable to our mortal 
nature, and free from the greater part of the troubles, 
sorrows, and stifferin^ by which our lifs is usuall^ 
aiHicted. So that truly to obtain that better condition 
of life and that sole happiness which canr. be found in 
the world, men finally have no other way than this, 
to renounce, so to speak, hajppiness, and abstain as 
much as possible from shunning its opposite.* Now 
tbo carelessness as to outward things, enjoined by 
Epictetus and the other Stoics, amounts precisely to 
tms; that is, not to bo anxious for hanpiness nor to 
shun unliappiness. lliis teaching, whicn is equivalent 
to saying that we ought to love ourselves with the 
utmost possible lack of ardour and tenderness, is in 
truth the crown and end, both of the philosophy of 
Epictetus, and also of all human wisdom, in so far 
as it relates to the well-being of the spirit 'of eacfi 
person in particular. And I, who after many struggles 
of the mind and many suffering, reduced, as it were 
in spite of myself, to practise hsmitually the said teach¬ 
ing, have gained from this practice and continue to 
gain incredible profit {tUUUa), wish and pray warmly 
for all those who shall read these pages, the faculty of 
putting it similarly into execution.* 

And in the second chanter of the Memorable Sayii^ 
(Detti Memorabili) of mlippo Ottonieri, under which 
pseudonym he manifestly refers to himself, we read :t 
So Pascal, whose life and Mnitta were so nearly akin 
to Leopardi’s, and who often refers to the Stoics 

* Compm George iEQiot on poor young Male’s 
study of ^omas k Kempis: * She had not perceived-' 
bow could she until she nad lived lonw?—tbio inmost 
truth of the old monk’s outpourings, teat renunclsi^ 
means sorrow, though a sorrow borne willingly, 

MUl on th$ Flm: book iv. chap. iii,^2VvnBdater« 
i The passage whi«di Thomson quotes hcse will be 
found on p. 217, It b^ns: * He often laughed at those 
phdosopher8’--and endiii * power of foitu^*---J?diior. 
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and apeeiaUjr to fipictetiu^ rq^oarks (** Pensdes *': 
Articl0- iii* 12)-^I translate Fougbly: ''fbe mind of 
this severely judge of the world fmanj is not so 
independent but that it is liable to be disturbed by 
any noise whatever. It needs not the sound of a 
■cannon to hinder his thoughts; it needs but the 
creaking of a vane or a pulley. l>o not wonder that 
he cannot feason well at present: a dy is buaaing at 
his ears: it is enough to render him incapable of good 
counsel# If you would enable him to And the truth, 
chase away this insect that holds his reason in check, 
anO troubles this mighty intelligence which governs 
cities and kingdoms. A fine god indeed. 0 ruUcoio- 
jfmimo eroe ! * 

And again (iii. 14); ' We have another cause of 
error in disea!=;es. ITiey impiir our judgment and 
sense. And, if serious maladies alter these per- 
(*eptihly, I doubt not that alight ones have a propoiv 
^tiouate influence.' And (iii. Ifl): ^Justice and truth 
are p^nts so subtle (fine) tliat our pencils are too 
blunt to mark them exactly. If they reach their aim, 
they bre/ik their point, and press all around, more on 
the false than on the true.' 

I could quote many other passages, but these may 
suffice here. My object is to show that two men, who 
are not only among the most jierfect writers, but also 
among the most subtle and sincere thinkers of modern 
times, the Pascal of France and the Pascal of Italy, 
iite former an ascetic Christian, the latter an Atheistic 
Pessimist (for as trtily as extremes meet do lathers 
most diverge), are at one in their judgment upon the 
selMufficiency of the Stoic and his indepenimnce of 
Fortune. As to the other doctrine, that a man is not 
really harmed by anything which does not make bi m 
mpnuly worse, that the narfn is in opinion, not in 
it has been more than once ridiculed by Shake¬ 
speare (who was mbaUy peculiarly sensitive to paiii 
M to pleasure, and had no iron will for enduranceh os 
in the mocking instance of a philosopher with the 
toothacha.. Yet we have seen that Epictetus triumphed 
over Dll and suflbriogs immeasurably more poignant 
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than the toothache, And other^s^eat Stoics were no^ 
less victorioas over what common men^ induding^ it 
may be observed^ the vast mass of both Christians and 
Freethinkers^ would now regard as overwhelming and 
crushing calamities. 

While the principles of Epictetus and Antoninus are* 
essentially the same^ the tone of the one so far differs 
from that of the other that the two seenf^ as it were^ 
to have changed characters^ or at least situations : the 
Slave is insistent and imperious, the Emperor gentle 
and resigned. Ihe former, addressing pupils, presses 
them with the most searching questions, and unrelent¬ 
ingly submits them to the most vigorous and rigorous 
practical discipline; the latter, jotting down private 
notes, often gives way to musing, and shows more of 
ideality, his thoughts doating in reverie over vast 
seons, till the present and the whole lifetime become 
but as vamshiuj^ points. But the two are equally 
noble, brave, sincere, and magnanimous; ea^ aq 
honour to the human race. High as are the names in 
Bohn's Classical Series, were my choice thereof limited 
to two volumes, I think I would take these ruj^d 
notes of ’the Emperor and of the oral teaching of the 
ex-Slave. With these for moral philosophy, and 
Plutarch for biography, all who want sacred writings 
without dreams and fictions of the supernatural have a 
sufiUdent Bible, an adequate manual of heroic and 
generous culture. In them may be read what Shelley 
had in his thought when he wrote: 

* So taught the kings of old philosophy, 

. Who reigned before religion made men blind.' 
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THOUGHTS (PENSIERI) 


1 HAVI4 refused to credit the tiling which 1 am 
liow about to state, because, besides the fact that I 
found nothing in my own nature resembling them, 
and one always tends to judge others by himself, my 
inciiuatioTi has always lieen to love men rather tJian to 
hate them. At last experience has, forcibly as it 
were, convinced me; and I am certain' that those 
readers who have had much and various commerce 
with mankind will confess that my statements ai*e 
(rue; all others will hold them for exaggerated, uiil^l 
experimice, if ever they gain real experience of life, 
convinces them also of their truth. 

1 say that the world is a league of rogues amiiust 
the true men, of the vile against the generous, n'^heu 
two or three rogues find themselves together for the 
first time, they easily, and as if by signs intelligible 
only to themseb es, know eac^h oilier for what they are^ 
and at once fraternise; or if their interests wilt not 
allow this, at least respect and feel at home with each 
other. If a ropfue has dealing or makes bargains with 
other rogues, n very often happens that he behaves 
Icryally, and does not deceive them; if with men 
of honour It is impossible but lie will break faith 
witli them, and whenever it is likely to turn ^ 
his advantage will seek to ruin them, even v 
they are persons of courage and capable of reveng¬ 
ing themselves; because he hopes, as almost always 
is the result, to overcome with his frauds their 
biaverp. I have often seen timid men, who, finding 
themsdyew placed between a rogue more timid than 
themMdvi^, atid a i^ue man full of courage, will through 
fear take the part of the rogue. Indeed^ this occurs 
almost ali^T# when ordingi^ people find tiiemselves 
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similarly situated^ because lil^ of bonesb: aud 
couraff^ns men are known and simple, while those of 
the vicious are secret and infinitely vari€»d. Now, as 
everyone is aware, things unknown cause more fear 
than the known; and one easily guards himself* 
against the vengeance of the generous, from which 
very vileness and fear save you ; hut no ^leness and 
ho fisar can be suffcient to save you from the secret 
persecutions, from the intrigues, nor even ft'om the 
open blows with which vile enemies attack you. 
Generally in daily life true courage is feared very little; 
because, despising imposture, it makes no attempt to 
put on a terrible aspect, and often it is not believed 
m; while the rogues are feared as courageous, because 
men are imposed upon by their shameless assurance. 

Rogues are rarely poor. If an honest man fells 
into poverty no one succours him, and many rejoice at 
his ill-fortune; but if a rogue becomes poor th^ 
city rouses itself to aid him. The reason is easily 
understood: it is that we are naturally touched by the 
misfortunes of one who is our companion and fellow^ 
because the ills which alHict him appear to be also 
threats against ourselves; and willingly, if able, we 
assist him to overcome his troubles, because if wo did 
not we could hardly expect assistance ourselves were 
we in a like case. Now the rogues, who in the world 
are the greater number and abound more in ability, 
hold all other rogues, whether known to them or not, 
for companions and comrades, and in case of need feel 
themselves boimd to succour each other by that free- 
mBsonry which, as 1 have said, exists among them. 
And it would indeed seem a scandal to them that a 
man known for a rogue should be seen in distress; 
because the world, paying lip-homage to virtue, usually 
regards a man’s misfortunes as a punishinent for hu^ 
sins; and thus the misery of one of them ni^redmmd 
to the opprobrium and harm of them all. There|br0j 
to avoid this scandsd, they exert themselveii so 
tively that few examples are seen of rpgu^, 
may be some wholly obscure onos, who hmng rnUeu 
into j^sfbrtune do not quickly mend thidb 
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^ On l^e contrar^^ the good and^he roagnaiihnoii8> aa 
diiEareht the generality, are accounted by these 
as creatures of another species, and consequently not 
held ^ companions or fellows, nor considered as 
'deserving to ^are in social rights; hut are persecuted 
more Or less hostilely, according as the baseness of 
mind and the malevolence of the people among whom 
they live are more or less great; because, as in the 
bodies of animals, nature tends alwa^'s to jpurge her- 
«»elf of those humours and elements which do not 
assimilate with those of which their bodies are properly 
composed, so in the human communities the same 
nature directs that whoever differs greatly from his 
neighbours, especially if sucli differouco is also con¬ 
trariety, shall be subjected to persecution or expulsion. 
The good and the generous are also wont to he most 
hateful because usumly they are sincere and call things 
by their right names. This fault is never pardoned 
oy thd human race, which never hates so much those' 
who do evil, or the evil itself, as h^m who insists on 
calling evil things by their proper names. So that very 
often while he who does evil obtains riches, honours, 
and power, ho who insists on giving e\il names to evil 
things is condemned to the gallows, men being most 
ready to suffer either from each other or from heaven 
anything whatever, provided only that their ears are 
not offended by bard words. 

II 

Look through the lives of illustrious persons, and if 
you regard tho.se who became so, not through author¬ 
ship but through action, you will find very few truly 
great men who did not lose their others in early 
childhood. In the case of those families which live on 
the income of inherited property, the son during his 
hither’e liletime is uaualiy without means of hts own, 
god OQn^^umltly eannot undertake any great action; 
white Whg rich in expectarion, he has no saffident 
himself to procure wealth or position, 
dthot^ in^ exertion might perhapa residt in some 
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consid^able achiev^nent. Gdneralty speiddi^^ tj^ose 
who ^ave accomplished great things have usually been 
plentifully^ or at least ^equately^ provided with, the 
mvours of fortune from the beginning. l$Ui leaving 
thisaside^ the paternal power among aU nations which i 
have laws carries with it a sort of slavery of the chil¬ 
dren^ which^ as being domestic, is more s|nngent and 
Rlore burdensome than the civil, and which, although 
it may be tempered by the laws themselves or 'hf the 
public habitudes, or by the particular qualities of 
persons, never fails to produce a most hurtful effect: 
and this is a sentiment which the son whose father is 
living bears perpetually in mind ; confirmed to him by 
the opinion which visibly and inevitably the multitude 
has of him. 1 say a sentiment of subjection and of 
dependence, and of not being free master of himself— 
indeed, of not being, so to speak, a complete person, 
hut only a part and a member, and of belonging 
rather to another than to himself. Which • senti-* 
ment, being more profound in the ablest of such 
persons, because of their more ardent spirits, through 
which they feel it more acutely, and more clearly dis¬ 
cern the disadvantages of their condition, it is almost 
impossible for them, I will not say to accomplish, but 
even to plan any great action. And having been thus 
hampered in his youth, it cannot be expected that 
when at forty or nfty years of age a man becomes his 
own master, he will then feel a sufficient stimulus to 
exertion, or that if he does feel it he will then have 
enoi^h energy, power, or time left for great actions. 
Hius is verified the saying that no ^ood can be had in 
the world which is not accompanied by equal mis¬ 
chiefs ; for the inestimable advantage of having in 
youth an experienced and loving guide, such as no one 
but a father can be, is balanced by a sort of npUity of 
youth and of life generally.^ 

* In these reffections Lieopardi is evidently 
chiefly of his own case; though there is miblieBB, a 
measure of general tnrth in them. But, as usual^ there is 
a per contra to be urged against his aigiioMte, 7!l%a^e 
persons whose fstheiS are men of lei^ 
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III 

11)6 #conomiGal wisdom of the age may be measured 
by the ieurreDcy of the editions of books which are 
. called pocket, in which the consum^on of j^per is 
little^ and that of sight iniinite. Neverthmess, in 
defence ofethe sparing of paper in books it may be 
alleged that the fashion of the age is to print much 
and to tread nothing. To which fashion appertains 
also the abandonment of round cliaracters which were 
used commonly in Europe in preceding centuries^ and 
the adoption in their stead of long characters^ to> 
getlier with tlie use of glazed paper; things pretty 
to look at^ but disastrous to the eyesight^ yet very 
proper in an age wherein books are printed not to be 
be read^ but merely looked at. 

IV 

What follows is not a thought^ but a story^ which 
I tell here for the reader^s amusement. A n'iend of 
mine—indeed^ the companion of my life^ Antonio 
llanieri, a youth who if he lives^ and if the world 
does not contrive to render useless the gifts which he 
has from nature^ will be soon sufficiently distinguished 
by his name adone—resided with me in 1B31 at 
fiorence. One summer evening, passing by the Via 
Huia, he found at the comer of the piazza dd duomo 
((Cathedral Square), under a ground-door window of 
the mansion which now belongs to the Rtccardi ^mily, 
many people assembled, who cried out all terrihed: 
' Oh, the phantom! ^ And looking through the win¬ 
dow into the room where there was no other light 

secured from the sordid and soul-deadening effects of 
poverty and uncongenial toil; and if they are men of 
strong will and acove powers they will assuredly find 
out a way of ushigi^em. It would, of course, have been 
much bmer if I^pardi*s father and mother had more 
fidiy appreciated tbmr son's great genius t but after all, 
^e source,^Ids unlumpiness was rather in his own defect- 

xh nifl parents’ unkindness.— 
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thai]| that which was ||>v6n by one of the street 
he mmself saw what seemed to be the shadow of a 
woman, who waved her arms from side to side^ but 
was otherwise motionless* But having other thoughts 
in his head he went on^ and for the rest of that even¬ 
ing and all the next day the matter passed out of his 
mind. But a night or two after^ happenif g to repass 
the same place^ he found gathered there a greater 
crowd than before^ and heard it repeating with the 
same terror: ‘ Oh^ the phantom ! * And looking 
through the window he saw again that same shadow^ 
which stilly without making any other movement^ 
waved its arms, "fhe window was not much higher 
from the ground than the height of a man, and one 
of the crowd, who seemed to be a police-agent (birro), 
said: ‘ If someone would let me mount upon his 
shoulders, I would climb up and see what is in there.^ 
On which Ranieri said; ^ If you will support me, 
I will mount.^ And the other saying, ^ Very*well,^‘ 
he climbed up and looked into the room. Close to the 
iroii grating he saw, stretched over an armchair, a 
woman^s black apron, which, being stirred by the 
wind, produced the appearance of waving arms, 
while resting upon the chair was a distaff, which 
formed the head of the spectre. This distaff Ranieri 
took in his hand and showed to the crowd, which 
thereupon, laughing at its folly, dispersed. 

For what purpose this little story r For the reader’s 
recreation, as 1 nave said, and for a suspicion I have 
that still it may not be useless to histoncal criticism 
and philosophy to know that in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, in the very heart of Florence, which is the 
most civilised city in Italy, and where the people are 
most intelligent and cultivated, phantoms are seen 
which are believed to be spirits, though they mre only 
distaffs. And let foreigners here refi^in from railing, 
as so willingly tiiey do at us, for it is very w<dl known 
that no one of the three great nations, which, as the 
newspapers say, march at the head of civiMitfon, fo 
leftei prone to lielieve in ghosts than are the Italisiu. . 
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V 

In things occult the minority always sees best, in 
plain thin^ the majority. It is absurd to adduce 
• what is fsalled the unanimous verdict of the multitude 
in metaphysical questions, of which verdict no account 
is made iniphysical things, subject to the senses; as, 
for example, in the question of the movement of the 
earth and a thousand others. And, on the contrary, 
it is rash, dangerous, and in the long run useless, to 
oppose the opinion of the majority in civil matters. 

VI 

Death is not an evil, for it liberates from all evils, 
and if it deprives man of any good thing it also takes 
away his desire for it. Old age is tho su])reme evil, 
for it deprives man of all pleasures, while leaving, 
»him apatites for them; and brings with it all suffer¬ 
ings. Nevertheless, men fear death and desire old 
age. 

VII 

There is, strangely enough, a contempt of death, 
and a courage more abject and despicable than fear; 
and this is that of merchants and other men de¬ 
voted to money-making, who very often, for even 
small gains and sordid savings, obstinately refuse 
to take the precautions and safeguards necessary to 
their ^ety, and place themselves in extreme perils, 
wherein, vile heroes! they perish by an ignoble 
death. Of this despicable courage there have been 
sign^ examples, not without consequences of harm 
and destruction to innocent people-r-for instance, in 
the case of the bringing in the pest, called usually the 
cholera morbus, which has scourged the human race in 
recent years. 

VIU 

One of the grave, errors Into which men daily fall 
is j^at of imagining that their secrets are kept by 
others; not only those secrets which they reveal in 
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confidence to their but also those wbich^ against 

their will^ or despite their efforts^ ntay happen to be¬ 
come known to weir acquaintances. Men err^ I say^ 
always when^ aware that something concerning them is 
known to anyone olse^ they fancy that it is not known * 
to the public^ no matter what injury or shame the 
general knowledge of it may cause them. Men restndn 
themselves with great Jifiiculty^ by the consideration 
c»f their own interest, irom revealing their secrets; 
bat with regard to the secrets of another no one 
keeps silent. If you doubt this^ examine yourself 
and see how many times the thought of discomfort^ 
injury^ or shame which might l)C brought on another 
lias r^rained you from revealing a thing you knew; 
revealing I say^ if not to many, at least to this or 
the other friend^ which comes to the same thing. 
Ill social life no need is more urgent than that of 
gossiping^ the chief means of passing the time^ which , 
is one of the first necessities of life. And no subject 
of gossip is more delightful than one which rouses 
curiosity and drives away tedium^ and such is any¬ 
thing in the nature of a secret or a mystery, lliere- 
fore make this a rule: things you would not have it 
known that you have done, do not merely refrain 
Irom speaking of, but do not perform. As for those 
things which it is not within your power to conteol, 
be certain that they will become known, even though 
yon may not perceive it. 

IX 

He who, against the opinion of others, has foretold 
the result of anything m the way in which it comes 
to. pass, must not think that those who differed from 
him, having seen the result, will admit that he was 
right and allow that he was more sagacious than 
themselves: for either they will deny the fact ost ^e 
prediction, or they will aliege that the two in . 
certain pai^culars, or in some manner they w^ find 
, arguments by which they will strive to persnsde hol^ 
themselves and others that their opinion was^ right 
and the opposite wrong. 
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X 

We are well aware that the {greater part of the 
persons to whom we depute the education of the 
young have not been educated themselves, in the true 
^ sense of the word. Yet we trust our children to 
them, well knowing that they cannot possibly impart 
to them that which they have not themselves received 
or acquired. 

XI 

lliere are certain ages which in the arts and sciences, 
as well as in other matters, presume to remake all 
things, though they can make nothing. 

XII 

He who with difficulty and hardship, or even only 
after long waiting, has obtained a bencffit, is indi^pnant 
Jf he sees another obtain the same easily and quickly^ 
thougli he, in fact, loses thereby nothing of what he 
possesses: yet such an occurrence is naturally most 
hateful, because in his mind the beneht he has himself 
received loses much of its valhe when he sees it 
bestowed upon one who has endured little or nothing 
in oi^er to gain it. Therefore the workman of the 
Gospel parable complains of the injury done to him 
by an equal wage being given to those who had worked 
less; and the mars of certain orders are in the habit 
of treating all novices with much rigour, lest, they 
should arrive easily at the state which Siey themselves 
have only attained at the cost of much hardship. 

XIII 

I 

ft is a fond and pleasant illusion by which the 
anniversary days of events, which in truth have 
nothing more to do with them than any other days 
in the year, appear to have a parHeular connection 
with them, as if a spirit of the past arose and ap> 
peared fo us on those occasions, whereby the sad 
taught of the annihilation of that which was is partly 
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mitigated^ and the sorrow of many losses is soothed, 
it seeming through Vhose memories that what is past 
and will never return is not wholly extin^shed and 
lost. As finding ourselves in places where events 
have happened, memorable either for themselves or 
ill relation to us, and saying, 'Here this occurred,* 
and here this,’ we feel, so to speak, nearer to those 
events than when we found ourselves elaswhere; so 
when we say, 'This day, year, or so many years, 
happened such or such a thing,’ this event aeems to 
us in a manner present, or at least not so long past as 
on other days. And such imagination is so rooted in 
man that it seems hardly possible to believe that the 
.anniversary is no more connected with the event than 
is Auy other day; wherefore the annual celebration of 
important memories, both religious and civil, both 
public and private, the days of the births and deaths 
of beloved persons, and other the like, is common to 
all the nations which have, or ever had, memories or 
records. And I have remarked, questioning mhuy on 
the subject, that men of sensibility and accustomed to 
solitude, or to self-communion, are wont to be very 
observant of anniversaries, and to live, so to speak, on 
memories of the sort, always keeping them and saying, 
' On the same day of the year as the present this or 
that thing happened to me.’ 

XIV 

It would be no light grief to teachers, and above all 
to parents, if they thought, what is most true, that 
children, however good imeir natural dispositioDS, and 
whatever trouble, mligence, and expense are given to 
their education, will almost certainly, if death does not 
prevent it, become corrupted by commerce with the 
world. '11%en Thales was askeq by Solon why he 
not marry, he answered by pointing out the ans^tedes 
of parents on account of the misfortunes and dimgm 
of their children; but perhaps he might have more 
reasonably excused himself by alleging his aa^ling- 
ness to increase the wickedness in me world. 
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XV 

Chilo^ numbered among the seven sa^es of Greece, 
recommended those who were strong m body to be 
mild in manners, in order, he said, to inspire in 
others reverence rather than fear. AiFability and 
suavity of manners, and even humility, are never 
inappropri^ in those who in beauty, or talent, or 
anything else much desired in the world, are mani¬ 
festly superior to the generality; because the fault for 
which they have to obtain pardon is too serious, and 
the foe they have to conciliate too fierce and stub^rn; 
the fault being superiority, the foe being envy. And 
this was believed by the ancients when they found 
themselves great and prosperous, that it was expedient 
to concilia^ the very gods, expiating with humilia¬ 
tions, with offerings, and with voluntary ^nances 
the almost inexpiable sin of happiness or excmlence. 

XVI 

If the same end is prepared for the guilty and the 
imiocent, says the Emperor Otho in Tacitus, it is 
more than can be expected of humanity to die with¬ 
out deserving death. Perhaps the thought is very 
similar of some persons, who, being naturally’ noble 
and virtuous, by living in the world and having ex¬ 
perience of the ingratitude and the injustice of men, 
and the enmity which they display igainst . their 
fellows, and more especially against the virtuous, 
become wicked, not through being corrupted or 
drawn by example like the weak, nor even for profit, 
nor through desire of any advantage which they may 
obtain, nor, lastly, in the hope to secure themsdves 
egainst the general wickedness, but by free choice, 
and to vindicate themselves against men, and render 
them blow for blow, fighting against them with their 
own arms. The wickedness of such persons is so 
much the more profound in that it springs from 
experience of virtue; and so much the more formid¬ 
able inasmuch as it is conjoined, as is frequently the 
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case^ with grandeur and strength of mind^ and is in 
fact a kind of heroism.'*^ 

XVII 

As the prisons and galleys are full of people who 
are, by their own account, unjustly condemned, so the< 
public offices and high places of every sort are Ailed 
by persons summoned and constrained thereto against 
their wills. It is almost impossible to And anyone who 
will confess that he deserves the punishment he en¬ 
dures, or sought or desired the honours he enjoys; but 
perhaps the latter is less possible than the former, t 

XVIII 

In Florence I once saw a fellow employed in the 
fashion of a beast of draught, as is the manner there, 
dragging a truck full of goods, who went with the 
greatest haughtiness, shouting and commanding people 
to make way: and he seemed to me a type of^many« 
folks who stalk through the world full oi pride, and 
insulting others for reasons not dissimilar to his— 
that is, they pull a truck. 

* Here Leopardi is surely very unhappily inspired. 
It is hard or impossible to b^eve that anyone naturally 
virtuous can become entirely vicious because he sees 
other men acting from vicious motives. The virtue 
that cannot withstand the influence of bad example is 
worthless, and should be called by some other name. 
The only virtue that is worth anytoing is that which 
cannot be corrupted. And after all, looking at the 
matter even from the mere point of expediency, the 
chances are at least as great (to put it at the lowest) that 
honesty will prove as profitable to a man in the long run 
as knavery.— Editor, 

t Of course, Leopardi is here writing sarcastically; 
but surely the sarcasm on officials and persons in high 
places rather misses its mark. So fu as my own ex¬ 
perience goes, I have never yet found any such persons 
who were not only, in their own opinion, perfectly quali¬ 
fied for their own particular posts, but dso equal to the 
demands of any post whatever, however mudted.— 
Editor, 
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XIX 

There are some persons in the world who cannot get 
on well with their fellows in anj^hing^ because^ not 
through inexperience nor little knowledge of social 
' life^ but through their natural dispositions they cannot 
abandon a certain simplicity of manners^ devoid of 
those pretensions^ and 1 know not what of falsehood 
and artificiality^ which other men^ perhaps not being 
aware df it^ and even the foolish^ practise and always 
assume in their manners^ in such a way that the 
deportment natural to them is quite overlaid by this 
artificial behaviour. "Iliose of whom 1 speak being 
obviously different from others^ and supposed to be 
without capacity in worldly affairs, are slighted and 
treated badly even by inferiors, and are little attended 
to or obeyed by servants: for all count themselves 
better than they are, and regard them superciliously. 
>Everypne who has anything to do with them tries to 
deceive and injure them for his own profit more than 
he would attempt to do with others, thinking it very 
easy, and that he will be able to do so with impunity, 
wherefore on all sides fiiith is broken with them, they 
are overreached, and their rights and dues are con¬ 
tested. On all occasions they are eclipsed, even by 
those much inferior to them, not only in talent and 
other intrinsic qualities, but in such as the world 
recognises and esteems the most, as beauty, youth, 
strength, courage, and even riches. Finally, no 
matter what their position in society, they can never 
obtain that degree of consideration which is univer¬ 
sally extended even to costermongers and ^rters. And 
there is some reason in this; for it is no slight, natural 
disadvantage to be unable to learn, in spite of every 
efibrt, what even stupid persons easily acquire, namely, 
that art of manliness which alone gives men and even 
boys the status of men. Yet these persons, although 
by nature inclined to goodness, and having a better 
bmowledge of life and of men than others, are not so 
simple, in spite of appearances, as to deserve the deri¬ 
sive epithet of being ^good *: and they are devoid of 
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the manners of the frorld not through over-goodness, 
nor by their own choice, but because they have tried 
in vain to acquire them. So that nothing remains for 
them but to adapt their minds to their lot, and to be 
on their guard above all against seeking to hide or 
disguise that sincerity and that natural manner which* 
are peculiar to them : because they can never come off 
so b^ly or appear so ridiculous as when thisy affect the 
ordinary affectations of others. 

XX 

If I had the genius of Cervantes, I would write a 
book to purge, as he Spain of counterfeit chivalry, 
so 1 Italy, and indeed the civilised world, of a vice 
which, having regard to the mildness of our present 
manners, and perhaps also in other respects, is not less 
cruel nor less harWous than that remnant of the 
ferocity of the Middle Ages which the author of Xhtf- 
Quisote castigated. 1 speak of the vice of reading or 
'reciting to others one’s own compositions; which vice, 
though very ancient, was yet until recent times a not 
intolerable one, because not common; but which now, 
when everyone writes—and it is extremely difficult to 
find anyone who is not an author—has become a 
scourge, a public calamity, and a new tribulation for 
human life. And it is not a joke but the truth to say 
that through this vice acquaintances are suspect mrd 
friendships perilous; and that there is no hour nor 
place in which an innocent person has not to fear that 
he will be assaulted and subjected on the spot, or 
dragged elsewhither, to the torture of hearing prose 
without end or thousands of verses, no longer under 
the pretext of a wish to have the listener's judgment 
on tne merits of the composition, a pretext which 
formerly it was the custom to assign as tne motive for 
such recitations, but solely and expressly to ^ve 
pleasure to the author by having a listener, besides 
the necessaiy praises which the mtter must bestow at 
the end of the reading. 

Speaking seriously, 1 believe that in very few things 
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are the puerility of human natuA^ and tlie extremity 
of blindness ana even of stupidity into which men are 
led by self-love and vanity^ and also the extent to 
which the mind can cheat itself, so manifestly shown 
in this business of forcing others to listen to our 
compositions. For everyone is conscious of the ineff¬ 
able annoyi^ce it always is to him to be compelled to 
listen to tne compositions of others; and cannot avoid 
seeing friends turn pale with alarm whenever he 
proposes to recite to them,, and hears them allege 
every sort of excuse to avoid the infliction, and even 
sees them run away from him and shun his company 
as far as possible: yet with a brazen front, and with 
tireless persistence like that of a famished bear, he 
seeks and pursues his prey, no matter where it may 
take refuge; and having overtaken it, drags it to the 
place of suffering. And though, during the recitation, 
he perceives by the yawnings, stretchings, contortions, 
{Aid a hundred other signs, the deadly agonies which 
the ,auditor is undergoing, this does not cause him to 
desist, but rather urges him the more fiercely to 
continue barking and shouting for hours, and indeed 
almost for entire days and nights, until he makes him¬ 
self quite hoarse, and leaves off at last exhausted but not 
sated. Yet at such times, and while he is indicting 
such torture upon his friend, it is evident that he feels 
an almost superhuman degree of pleasure, worthy of 
paradise itself: for we see him leave for this all other 
pleasures, forget his food and sleep, and everything 
else in the world. And this pleasure must arise from 
a firm belief in such readers that they arouse admira¬ 
tion in their hearers, and give delight to them: for 
otherwise it would be the same to them if they recited 
to a desert Now, as I have said, the amount of 
pleasure of him who hears—I designedly say hearSy 
not everyone knows by experience, and the 

reciter sees it: and 1 know well that many would 
choose acute bodily suffering rather than such a 
pleasure. Even writings really beautiful and sublime 
are apt to become tedious when read by their authors: 
and it was remarked by a philologist, a friend of mine. 
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that if it is true tl&t the Empress Octavia^ hearing 
Virpl read the sixth book of the ^neid, was overcome 
with a fainting fit^ it is probable that this was caused^ 
not so much by the remembrance (as it is said) of her 
son Marcellus^ as by the weariness induced by the^ 
reading. 

Such is the nature of mankind. An^, this vice I 
speak of, so barbarous and so ridiculous, and so con¬ 
trary to the sense of a rational creature, is really an 
ailment implanted in the constitution of man; for 
there is no nation, however civilised, no condition, nor 
any age, which is exempt from this infliction. Italians, 
French, English, Germans ; venerable old men ; per¬ 
sons wise in all other respects; men of worth and 
talent; men quite at home in society, quick to discern 
follies, and to laugh at them; all become cruel, incon¬ 
siderate children when an opportunity occurs of 
reciting their own qompositions. And as it is now, so 
was it in the time of Horace, who declared It to be 
quite insupportable; and in that of Martial, who 
l^ing asked by someone, ^Why don’t you read your 
verses to me.^* replied, ^In order that I may not 
have to listen to yours’: and so, likewise, it was in 
the last ages of Greece, when, as is narrated, Diogenes 
the cynic, being, in company with others, all overcome 
with tedium at such a recitation, and at last seeing the 
blank page at the end of the book which was being 
read, said: ‘ Courage, friends; I see land.’ 

In our time, however, tlie business has become so 
serious that the supply of hearers, however obtained, 
no longer suffices to supply the demands of authors. 
Whence certain ingenious acquaintances of mine, 
haying meditated upon this point, and being con¬ 
vinced that it is imperatively necessary that authors 
should have proper opportunities of reciting their 
compositions, have invented a scheme for satisiying 
this necessity of human nature, and of turning it 
also, as all such needs should be turned, to private 
profit. To which end they will shortly open a School, 
or Academy, or Athenaeum of audition, where, at all 
hours of the day and night, they or peasons employed 
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by them will listen to whoever wishes to read^ at 
fixed prices: which will he, for prose^ one scudo the 
drat hour^ two the second^ four the thirds eight the 
fourth^ and so on^ increasing in geometrical progres- 
pSion. For poetry these prices will he doubled. If 
the reader wishes to read any passage over again^ as 
sometimes happens^ an extra lira per line will he 
charged, if any of the listeners fall asleep in the 
course ^f the readings they shall forfeit one-third of 
the fees due to them. To provide against the occur¬ 
rence of swoons^ convulsions^ and other accidents^ 
slight or serious^ which may chance^ the institution 
will be supplied witli essences and medicines which 
shall be furnished gratis. Thus will the ears^ hitherto 
unprodtable^ he rendered a source of remuneration, 
and a new pathway for industry, to the increase of the 
general wealth, be opened. 

XXI 

In conversing we never feel any lively and lasting 
pleasure, except in so far as we are allowed to speak 
of ourselves, and of the things with which we are 
occupied, or which appertain to us in some manner. 
All other discourse very soon becomes tedious; and 
this, pleasant as it is to us, is mortally tedious to the 
listener. A reputation for amiability can only he 
acquired at the price of patient endurance, for he 
only is amiable in conversation who ministers to the 
self-love of others, and who is willing to listen much 
and speak little—a most irksome thing. He must let 
others speak of themselves and of their own affairs 
as much as they please, and in fact must himself lead 
them on to such subjects; so that at parting they go 
away in a perfect state of self-satisfaction, and he is 
bored to death. If we retire from any company in 
a pleasant state of satis&ction with ourselves, and 
with a good opinion of our companions, we may he 
pretty sure that they have formed an unfavourable 
opinion of us. The conclusion is that in all conversa¬ 
tions, whe^er in a huge or small party, where the 
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object is or should li3 mutual friendship^ it usually 
happens that the satisfaction of one Mrson is gained 
at the expense of the boredom of another. You must 
make up your mind either to be wearied to deaths or 
to shine at the risk of offending others; and you will 
be lucky if these results fall to your lot in anything 
like equal shares. 

XXII 


I do not know which is the more difficult—to decide 
whether it is really contrary to the iirst principles of 
politeness to speak of self at length and habitually^ 
or to find a man who is free from this failing. 


XXIII 

llie common saying that life is a scenic representa¬ 
tion is verified above all in this^ that the world speaks 
constantly in one manner^ and acts constantly in* 
another. In which comedy in our days all are actors^ 
because all speak in one mode; and scarcely any are 
spectators^ because the empty language of the world 
ueceives none but children and fools; it follows that 
the said representation has become a perfectly vain 
things tedium and toil without motive. Therefore it 
would be an enterprise worthy of our age to render 
life at last an affair not simulated^ but real^ and to 
conciliate for the first time in the history of the 
world the famous discordance between words and 
deeds. A sufficient experience having shown that the 
&ct8 are immutable^ and that it is useless any longer 
for men to attempt the impossible^ the discora might 
be at once harmonised by an expedient easy and 
unique^ although never yet attempted; namely^ by 
altering our language^ and calling things once for au 
by their proper names. 

XXIV 

Unless 1 am much mistaken^ it is very rare to find 
in our days a person generally praised whose praise 
has not b^gun in his own mouth. So great is the 
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egotism of men^ and so great ar^ the envy and hatred 
which men bear to one another^ that if you wish to 
win a name it is not sufficient to do praiseworthy 
actions^ but you must yourself eulogise them^ or find, 
^ what comes to the same things someone who will 
extol and magnify them continually^ intoning them 
with a loud voice in the ears of the public^ thus con¬ 
straining ;^ple by example and by boldness and 
mrseve^ance to re-echo at least a part of those praises. 
Do not think that anyone will ever praise you without 
being prompted to do so^ for any merit you may show^ 
or any excellence your work may exhibit. Most men 
will only look on in silence^ and perhaps seek to hinder 
others &om seeing your merit. He who would raise 
himself, even by true worthy must cast aside modesty. 
The world is like women in this respect; nothing is to 
be gained &om it by modesty and reticence. 

XXV 

No one is so completely disenchanted with the 
world, nor knows it so thoroughly, nor is so much 
disgusted with it, but that when it begins to smile 
upon him he becomes partially reconciled to it. It is so 
even in the case of one whom we know to be a bad 
man, but who salutes us courteously, and by that 
action makes us think somewhat better oi him. 
Which observations avail to illustrate the weakness 
of human nature, not to justify the world or the bad 
man. 


XXVI 

'rhose who have had little experience of life—and 
sometimes, indeed, the well-experienced—when some 
misfortune has overtaken them, esmcially when it is 
by no fault of their own, considering what their 
friends and acquaintances, or men in general, will 
think of their affliction, expect to receive from them 
nothing but comfort and sympathy, not to speak here 
of help; and even hope that they will receive from 
them morf friendship or more regard, than before. 
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Nothing is farther from their thoughts than that 
henceforth_, on account of their misfortunes^ they will 
become, as it were, degraded in society, be regarded 
in the eyes of the world as if they were guilty of 
some crime, and fallen into disgrace with their friends 
and acquainfcmccs, who will forthwith abandon them, 
and from a distance enjoy the event and liold them in 
derision. Similarly, if some piece of gotd fortune 
comes to them, one of their first thoughts is to con¬ 
sider how much pleasure it will give to their 'friends 
to share with them their joy, thinking that these 
will even rejoice more at their good fortune than they 
do themselves : nor do they suppose for a moment 
that instead of this the faces of their dear friends 
at the news of their good luck will he clouded and 
distorted and reveal their disgust; that many at first 
will refuse to believe the tidings, and will then set 
themselves to diminish in their own estimation, as 
well as in that of others, their happiness: tha^. the < 
friendship of others, because of this, will grow luke¬ 
warm, and even in some few change itself into hate; 
and that, finally, not a few will do all that they can 
to despoil them of their newly gained fortune. Thus 
are the imagm<ations of men, and even the sugges¬ 
tions of reason, remote from and abhorrent to the 
actualities of life. 

XXVII 

Nothing indicates more clearly that one has little 
wisdom and little philosophy than to desire that every¬ 
thing in life shall be wise and philosophical. 

XXVIll 

'^The human race and every small portion of it, the 
individual excepted, consists of two classes — those 
who govern and those who submit to be governed. 
As neither laws, nor force, nor the progress of philo¬ 
sophy or civilisation can prevent a man from belonging 
to one class or the other, all that he can do is to 
choose between them, if choice is open to him^ which 
it often is not. 
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XXIX 

No profession is so profitless as that of literature; 
yet so much is the value of imposture in tlie world that 
with its fiid even literature becomes fruitful. Impos- 
Jture is the soul, so to speak, of social life, and an art, 
without which veritably no art and no faculty, con¬ 
sidered in rjf^ard to its effects on human minds, is per¬ 
fect. Always when you examine the fortunes of two 
persons,'»of whom the one is of real worth in any art, 
the otlicr of only seeming; worth, you will find that 
the latter is more fortunate than the former ; indeed, 
in rm>st instances the latter is fortunate, the former 
unfortunate. Imposture avails and seciire.s results 
even without any merit; while merit without it can 
do nothing. Nor does this arise, I believe, from any 
perversity in mankind, but from the fact that the 
naked truth always a[)i)ears so poor and unaLtractive 
that in order to impress or ..love men it is necessary to 
lieighfen and colour it witii some portion t>f illusion 
and prestige, so that they may he induced to think it 
a much more alluring thing than it really is. Nature 
herself practises imposture towards man, and only 
renders life dear or supportable to him by means of 
imagination and illusion. 

XXX 

As the human race is wont, blaming [>resent things, 
to extol things past, so most travellers, while travtd- 
ling, arc in love with their native land, and prefer it 
with a sort of anger to those in whicli they find them¬ 
selves. Returned to their native place, they with the 
same anger rank it inferior to all the other countries 
in which they have travelled. 

XXXI 

In every country the universal faults and evils of 
mankind are set down as local peculiarities. I have 
never been in a part where 1 have not heard : Here 
the women are vain and inconstant, read little, and 
are badly educated; here people are carious about 
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other people's businors^ babblers^ and scandalmongers ; 
here gold^ favour , and vileness are all powerful; here 
envy reigns and friendships have little sincerity,* and 
so forth ; as if elsewhere things were different. Men 
are miserable by necessity, and determined to believe, 
themselves miserable by accident. 

XXXII 

Tlie more a man becomes experienced in practical 
knowledge of life, the more he relaxes that severity of 
judgment which makes the youthful, always seeking 
perfection and expecting to find it, and measuring all 
things by the ideas which they have in their minds, so 
reluctant to pardon the defects or to do justice to the 
rare and defective virtues, or to the minor good 
qualities which they meet with in men. Then finding 
that all things are imperfect, <and becoming convinced 
that there is nothing better than that little good they* 
formerly despised, and that hardly any thing or 
person is truly estimable, little by little, having 
changed their standpoint, and comparing what comes 
before them, no longer with perfection but with 
reality, they become used to judge liberally, and to 
respect every mediocre virtue, every shadow of worth, 
every slight ability they meet with; so that finally 
many things and many persons appear to them praise- 
worthy that at first would have seemed to them hardly 
endurable. And so far do they change their opinions, 
that whereas in the beginning they saw scaremy any¬ 
thing to admire, in process of time they learn to 
tolerate almost all things, especially when they are 
more than usually intelligent. For in truth the being 
very contemptuous and hard to please when youth is 
past is not a good sign; it shows either a want of 
intelligence, or of experience, or of knowledge of the 
world; or else such persons belong to that class of 
vain and senseless creatures who despise others because 
of the great conceit which they have of themselves. 
In fine, it is true, though it seems incredible, that the 
more one knows of the world the more {olerant one 
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becomes of it; which, however, {signifies only that one 
realises more and more its essential vileness. 

XXXIIl 

Commonplace deceivers, and women generally, 
always believe that their de(;eptioiis have succeeded, 
and that tho persons practised upon do not suspect 
their trickeries: but the more astute doubt, knowing 
on the One hand the difficulties of the art, and on the 
other tlie possibility that they may be themselves 
deceived, and that tiie same thing which they are try¬ 
ing to do, that is to deceive, f)thei’s also are attempt¬ 
ing; so that from these causes it often happens that 
the would-be deceiver is himself deceived. Besides, 
the really astute deceivers do not fall into the error of 
thinking that men generally arc so foolish as the less 
intelligent ones are wont to imagine. 

XXXIV 

Some young men are apt to fancy that they 
render themselves interesting to others by an affecta¬ 
tion of melancholy. And possibly this feigned melan¬ 
choly may please for a time, especially women. But 
genuine melancholy is shunned by everyone ; and in the 
long run only cheerfulne.ss pleases and is well received 
in society ; for, when all is said, and whatever may be 
thought by the young men I have mentioned, the 
world, wisely enough, prefers rather to laugh than to 
weep. 

XXXV 

In some places where civilisation and barbarism 
meet and mingle—as, for example, Naples—one 
observes more particularly a thing which is, it is true, 
evident everywhere; which is that a man reputed poor 
is scarcely looked upon as a man at all, while persons 
believed to be wealthy are always in imminent peril. 
Whence it follows that your best plan, when you find 
yourself in such places, is to do as is there generally 
—that js, conceal as far as possible your financial 
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status, so that the p^iblic may not know whether it 
should despise or murder you. Thus you will he 
trcatec. as men are ordinarily—that is^ half-despised 
and half-respected, sometimes threatened with injury 
and sometimes left unmolested. 


XXXVI 

Many persons, even when they are acting basely 
towards us, nevertheless expect us, under penalty of 
their liatred, neither to put any obstacle in the way of 
their baseness nor to consider them as base. 

XXXVII 

No human quality is more intolerable in ordinary 
life, nor is, in fact, less tolerated than intolerance. 

XXXVIII 

As the art of fencing is useless when two fencers 
equal in skill combat together, because the one has no 
more advantage over the other than if they were both 
unskilled, so it often happens that men act falsely and 
maliciously, gratuitously and without advantage, since 
they meet with an equal degree of falsehood and malice 
in their adversaries, so that the result is the same as if 
each acted sincerely and straightforwardly. There is 
no doubt that, all things considered, wickedness and 
duplicity are only useful when they are backed by 
superior force, or when they encounter a less degree of 
cunning and wickedness in others; or are matched 
against true probity, which last case is rare, while the 
second is not common, because the majority of men 
are very nearly equal in wickedness. If men, instead 
of doing all the evil they can to one another, in order 
to obtain some good for themselves, which costs them 
much trouble and in which they often fail, would 
simply seek to do good to their fellows, they might 
then easily gain the objects they desire. 
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XXXIX . 

Balda^ssar Casti^lione, in liis Coartiery accoiiuts very 
happily for the tact that the old are Avont to praise 
the time when they Avere youn^ and to be discon*< 
tented with the present. The cause, he says, of this 
false opinion in the old is that the years in their flight 
deprive nfen of many pleasures, and among other 
things Jbake from the blood a great part of the animal 
spirits, whence the constitution changes and the 
organs become weak through which the soul manifests 
its poAvers. As in autumn the leaves fall from the 
trees, so in age fall from our liearts the sweet flowers 
of contentment, and in place of the clear and serene 
thoughts of jnmth Ave are haunted by cloudy and 
turbid jnelancholy, accompanied by countless calami¬ 
ties : so that not only tlie body, hut the mind, becomes 
inflrni, nor of the pleasures of the past retains aught 
hut a tenacious remembrance, togetlier Avitl* a picture 
heightened by imagination, of the happiness tlien en¬ 
joyed. In dwelling upon this period it appears to ua 
that heaven and earth and all things kept perpetual 
festival and smiled glori<msly upon ua; and in our 
thoughts, as in a delightful and lovely garden, the 
sweet spring season flourishes once more. IVherefore 
it would perhaps be weJl if, wlien the sun of our lives 
begins to decline and to deprive us of our pleasures, 
we then lost our remembrance also, and could acquire 
what Themistocles called the art of forgetting, since 
our senses are so apt to deceive us and thereby mislead 
our reasoning faculties. So that (said Castigljone) it 
appears to me that the old are in the position of those 
who, leaving port, fix their eyes upon the land, so that 
it seems to them that the ship stands firm and the 
shore recedes ; whereas, in fact, the port and time and 
pleasures remain as they were, while we, sailing on 
with the ship of mortality, go one after the other to 
that tempestuous sea which absorbs and devours all 
things, nor are we ever permitted to return again to 
tlie laud; but after being long buffeted about by 
adverse wjnds our ship is at last rent to pieces on the 
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rocks. Old men, l^cause of their iiiiirmities, are 
unable to taste the pleasures of life, which to them 
have li)st their savour, even as, to those suffering from 
fever, all wines taste most bitter, although really fine 
and delicate in fiavoui*. Yet they retain their appetite ^ 
for pleasures in spite of the fact that they can no 
longer enjoy them, and although they now seem stale 
and insipid to them, and far difierent fi(om those which 
they formerly enjoyed, notwithstanding the fact that 
the things are in reality just the same as they always 
were, llius, resenting their disabilities, they lament 
and blame tlie times as being out of joint, not dis¬ 
cerning that it is they, and not the times, that have 
deteriorated. And, on the contrary, remembering the 
past pleasures, they recall also tlie time in which they 
enjoyed them, and therefore praise it as having been 
good, because its remembrance brings back to them 
something of the happiness which they felt when it 
was present, since the mind abhors all things which ^ 
are associated with its sufferings, and loves those 
wliich are associated wdth its happiness. 

Thus Castiglione, expounding, as Italian prose- 
writers are wont, an indubitable truth in language not 
less beautiful than redundant: in confirmation of 
which it may be remarked that the old think the 
present inferior to the past, not only in the things 
which depend on man, but likewise in those which do 
not depend upon him, accusing them similarly of 
having changed for the worse, not only, as is true, 
with respect to their own condition, but generally in 
themselves. I believe that everyone must have heard 
frequently from his elders, as I remember to have 
heard from mine, that the years have become colder 
than they used to be, and the winters longer, and that 
in their youth, before or about £aster-day, they were 
wont to leave off their winter clothes and wear those of 
summer, which change nowadays, according to them, 
can hardly be made until May, and sometimes not 
before June. And not many years since certain natu¬ 
ralists seriously investigated the cause of such sup¬ 
posed lower temperature of the seasonsj^ and one 
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alleged the disafforesting of the mountains^ and 
another I know not what othe# things to explain a 
fact which had no existence ; since^ on the contrary, it 
may be gathered from various passages in the ancient 
authors thjit Italy, in the time of the Romans, must 
• have been colder than it is now. And this is most pro¬ 
bable, because it is otherwise manifest by experience 
and by nat«iral causes that the progressive civilisation 
of men renders the air in the countries inhabited by 
them irdlder, which effect has been, and is, singularly 
conspicuous in America, where, almost within our own 
memory, a mature civilisation has succeeded, in part to 
a state of barbarism, in part to absolute solitude. But 
the old, whom the r;old discomforts much more than it 
did ill their youth, believe that the change w-hich their 
own constitution has undergone has taken place in 
nature itself, and imagine that the warmth which con¬ 
tinues decreasing in them decreases rather in the air or 
^the earth, which imagination is so rooted t}»at the very 
saine^hing which our elders affirm to us watr affirmed 
by the old, to go no further back, a century and a half 
ago by the contemporaries of Magalotti, wlio, in his 
familiar letters, wrote :—‘ It certainly appears that the 
ancient order of the seasons is getting more and more 
perverted. Here, in Italy, it is a common assertion 
and complaint that there are no longer any gradual 
weather changes, and in this alteration of the seassous 
there can be no doubt that the cold gains ground. 1 
have heard my father siiy that in his youth at Romo 
everyone put on summer clothes on Raster morning. 
Now, at that time, whoever does not need to pledge his 
shirt will tell you that he takes good care not to take 
off any of the clothing which he wore in the depth of 
winter.” 

'This was written by Magalotti in 1083. Italy would 
be now colder than Greenland if from that year to 
this it had been continually getting colder at the rate 
then asserted. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
the continual cooling which is said to go on through 
intornal causes in the body of the earth has no rela¬ 
tion at all to the present question, being, through its 
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slowness^ not perceptible in many centuries^ much less 
in a few years. 


XL 

Speaking- much of self is extremely odious. Butt 
young meUy and especially those who are of an 
energetic nature, and of a spirit above tjje common¬ 
place, can scarcely guard themselves against this fault; 
and so they speak of their own affairs with the utmost 
candour, thinking that everyone must necessarily be 
almost as much interested in them as they are them¬ 
selves. And they are pardoned for thus acting; not 
so much on account of their inexperience as because 
the need which they have of help, of counsel, and of 
some outlet in words for the passions with which they 
arc agitated is manifest. And it also seems to be 
generally recognised that a sort of right belongs to 
the young of expecting the world to be interested in 
the things which seem to be so vastly importhnt to 
them. 


XLI 

It is seldom reasonable for a man to be offended by 
things said of him when he is not present, and which 
are not intended to reach his ears ; for if he will con¬ 
sult his memory and examine his own conduct he 
will find that he has no friend, however dear, and that 
he holds no person in such veneration but that he will 
in their absence express himself in such a way about 
them that it would give them much annoyance if they 
became acquainted with his expressions. '^Fhough our 
self-love is so exceedingly tender and meticulous that it 
is almost impossible that what is spoken of us, if faith¬ 
fully reported to us, shall not seem to us unworthy or 
little worthy of us, yet, on the other hand, our own 
conduct conforms to the precept of not doing to 
others what we would not like done to ourselves, and 
we do not hesitate to use the greatest freedom in our 
strictures upon others. 
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XLII 

When a man has reached the age of twenty-five, or 
has a little overpassed it, he experiences a new sensa- 
^tion when lie discovers that he is regarded by many of 
*hls companions as being considerably more advanced 
in life than they are. When he conies to reflect upon 
this he pefceives, of course, that there are, in fact, 
a great ^many people in the world who are younger 
than he is, though he has hitherto been accustomed to 
consider himself as in the first bloom of youth. He 
may indeed have feit himself to be inferior to others 
in many things; but at least in tbe gift of youth he 
had tliought that he Avas unsurpassed, since those who 
were younger than he were regarded by him as little 
more than boys, and consequently as being of little 
account in the world. But now be begins to realise 
the fact that the boon of yfuith, wbicb hitherto he has 
^egarth^d as forming, as it were, an attribute of bis 
nature and of bis essence, so that he could hardly 
imagine himself as being without it, is only gii'en to 
him for a season, and he resolves henceforth to cherish 
it, both for its own sake and because of the manner in 
which its loss may affect him in the estimation of 
other people. Certainly it can be sfiid with truth of 
no person of sensibility, when he has passed the age 
of twenty-five, after which the flower of youth begins 
rapidly to fade, that he has not experienced mis¬ 
fortune ; for even if the lot of sucli a one has been 
uniformly prosperous, yet wlien that Jige is passed lie 
will be conscious of an irreparable misfortune, and one 
perhaps the more bitter because in other things he 
has been fortunate; that is, of the decline or of the 
end of his beloved youth. 

XLIII 

"Fhose persons from whom, being intimate with tliem, 
you may be sure that you will receive no injury, 
though you need not expect to obtain any beneflt, are, 
as the world goes, men of unusual integrity. 

2 A 
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XLIV 

If you question the subordinates of a magistrate or 
of any member of the government about the qualities 
and conduct of their superior^ especially as regards 
his official duties^ even \vhen the answers agree as to 
facts^ you will find great discrepancies in'the interpre¬ 
tation of them ; but even if the interpretations should 
agree^ you will find that the judgments are Infinitely 
discordant, one blaming what another extols. But on 
the point as to whether he abstains or not from taking 
advantage of his position for his own pecuniary good 
by helping himself at the expense of others or of the 
sUte, you will not find any persons who, agreeing on 
tlie facts, disagree in their interpretation of them, or 
in their judgment upon them. All will praise the 
magistrate who refrains from peculation, and condemn 
him who indulges in it. And it appears that it is only 
by their probity or improbity in money matters that 
magistrates are estimated as good or bad. A good 
magistrate is an honest one; a bad is a greedy or dis¬ 
honest one. It seems that a public official can dispose 
as he pleases of the life, of the honour, and of almost 
all that belongs to the citizens; and let him do what 
he will, he will receive nothing but praise so long as 
he does not touch their money, llius it appears that 
men, differing in everything else, are of one mind 
with regard to their esteem for wealth ; and that they 
look upon a man’s money, and his money alone, as 
being essentially the man himself: and indeed it is 
evident by a thousand signs that this is really held by 
the human race as an unquestioned axiom, especially 
at the present time. Concerning which a French 
philosopher of the last century said, ^The ancients 
were always speaking of morals and virtue, the 
modems speak of nothing but money and commerce.’ 
And with good reason, adds some student of political 
economy, or disciple of the philosophical gazel^; for 
virtue and morality cannot exist unless ibunded^upon 
industry, which, providing for men’s diuly wants, and 
rendering life comfortable and secure fixr all classes of 
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society^ ^ves a firm basis for Ibe virtues and makes 
them universal. Very good. But somehow^ in com- 
paiiy with industry^ baseness of mind^ coldness of 
hearty egotism^ avarice^ mercantile falsehood and frauds 
all the qualities most depraving and most unworthy 
of civilised maukiud^ dourisli vigorously and multiply 
witliout ei^l; but where are the virtues } 


XLV 

ITie great remedy for calumny^ as for afflictions of 
the hearty is time. If people hnd fault with our 
principles or our conduct^ good or bad, the best course 
is to pay no regard to them^ and go on, as before. 
After a short time the subject will become stale^ and 
the slanderers will cease talking about it^ in order to 
hunt the trail of some fresh scandal. And the more 
we show ourselves steadJast and consistent in pursuing 
*our course, regardless of all idle gossip, so much 
the sooner will that which was at first condemned as 
strange or unreasonable be seen in another light and 
acknowledged as rational and sensible. The world 
always comes round in the end to the views of those 
who firmly persist in following their own path, and 
ends finally by giving up its own opinions and adopt¬ 
ing theirs. Whence it results, as is well known, that 
the weak live as the world wills, and the strong as 
they will themselves. 

XLVI 

It does not reflect much honour, 1 know not whether 
to say upon men or upon virtue, to find that in all 
civilised languages, ancient and modern, the same 
words signify goodness and sUliness, an honeet man and 
a weak-witted one. Several words of this kind, as in 
Italian dabbenaggim (good nature, simplicity); or in 
Greek, eMjdeia (honesty), have entirely lost their 

original signification, in which perhaps little use would 
be found for them, and are now only used in tlieir 
secondary or bad sense. Such an estimate of goodness 
has been mhde in all times by the multitude, whose 
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judgmeats and inmost sentiments are often manifested^ 
even in spite of themselves^ in their familiar couversa^ 
tioii. The constant opinion of the multitude^ however it 
may be disguised by the misuse of words^ is that no 
one who could choose would choose to be good: the i 
weak-witted are good^ because they are unable to be 
otherwise. 

XLVII 

f* 

Man is condemned either to waste his youth to no 
good purpose^ though youth is the only time in which 
he can make provision for his age or for his daily 
wanis^ or to spend it in preparing enjoyment for the 
time when he will no longer be fit to enjoy. 

XLVIII 

How great the love is which nature has imp^nter{«, 
in us for our fellows may be judged by what we see 
whenever an animal or an inexperienced child happens 
to catch sight of its own image in some mirror. 
Believing this to be a creature like itself, its bursts 
into fury and frenzy, and tries in every way to injure 
or kill that creature. Domesticated birds, gentle as 
they are by nature and habit, will dash themselves 
angrily against the mirror, scolding it, with wings ex¬ 
tender!, and pecking at it. In the same way, an ape, 
if he is allowed, will throw the mirror to the ground, 
and break it, if he can. 


XLIX 

Naturally the animal hates its like, and whenever its 
own interests demand attempts to harm it. 'fherefore 
neither the hate nor the injuries of men can be 
avoided, but it is possible to escape their contempt. 
The extreme respect which the young and the in¬ 
experienced pay to those with whom they are brought 
into contact, not through servility or through mo^ves 
of interest, but through an amiable de^re not to 
incur enmity and to gain friends, profits ^em, for the 
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reason I have mentioned^ little or not a$%ll. Not only 
do they not succeed in gaining their object, but, in 
some degree at least, they even injure their own 
prospects, because those to whom they thus pay their 
court become through these very courtesies more vain 
^ of themselves, and more apt to look down upon those 
who thus flatter them. He who does not seek fame 
or other llenefits from men should not seek to gain 
tlieir love, for that cannot be won. Such a one I 
would Sdvise to maintain carefully his personiil dignity, 
rendering no more than is their due to anyone. He 
will thus be hated and persecuted rather more than ho 
would otherwise he. but he will not be disdained. In 
a Hebrew book of maxims and sayings, which some 
assert is translated from the Arabic, while others main¬ 
tain that it is the work of a Hebrew author, among 
many things of little account we read that a certain 
sage, 1 know not who, on someone saying to him, ' I 
« wish^ou well,* replied, *^Oh, why not? Since you are 
neither of my faith, nor my relative, nor neighbour, 
nor one of my supporters.’ Our hatred towards our 
like is the more intense according to the nearness of 
the resemblance. ’Ilie young are for many reasons 
more eager for friendsliip than their elders. Never¬ 
theless, a lasting friendship is almost impossible 
between two young men who lead a similar life--I 
mean that soH of so-called life which is princi^lly 
devoted to gallantry. Indeed between such as these 
it is almost impossible that it should last, through 
their rivalry in love and the jealousies which inevit¬ 
ably arise between them ; and because, as Madame de 
Stagl remarks, a man’s prosperity in love affairs always 
gives displeasure even to his best friends. Women 
are, after money, the subject on which men are the 
least reasonable and the least apt to agree, and on 
which acquaintances, fnends, brothers, change their 
nature and conduct towards each other; for men are 
friends and relatives, and indeed are men and civilised 
beings, not as fiir as the altar, as tiie old proverb has 
it,*but as far as money and women: herein they 
b(^me sav^es and brutes. And in affairs connected 
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with womeo^ if the barbarity U less^ the envy is 
greater than* it is coiiC^niing money : or to express it 
totteij therein a man's self-love is more deeply in¬ 
terested; and this is^of all the passions, the one wherein 
he is most sensitive. And altnough everyone at some 
time or other does the same thing, no one is ever seen 
engaged in pleasant or sentimental conversation with 
a woman without its awaking in all who viitness it a 
feeling of bitter derision, which manifests itself either 
inwardly or outwardly. Wherefore, although 'naif of 
the pleasure in successes of this kind, and also for the 
most part in others, consists in recounting them, the 
talk about their amorous triumphs which young men 
indulge in is wholly out of place, especially with other 
young men : for such conversation always causes vexa¬ 
tion ; and even if they tell no more than the trutli, 
they expose themselves to mockery. 

LI 

Seeing how seldom men are guided in their actions 
by a correct judgment of what will profit or injure 
them, it is clear that we must often delude ourselves 
when we attempt to forecast the way in which another 
person will act under certain circumstances, by a con¬ 
sideration of the course which it is best for him in his 
own interest to adopt. Guiciardini says, in the begin¬ 
ning of his seventeenth book, writing of the discus¬ 
sions about the course which Francis I., King of 
Prance, would be likely to adopt on his liberatio^i 
from the fortress of Madrid: ^ Perhaps those who 
argued about it considered rather what Francis ought 
in reason to do than considered what, being a French¬ 
man with the qualities and defects of his countrymen, 
he was likely to do ; an error very commonly made by 
those who attempt to judge the dispositions or purposes 
of others.' Guiciardini is perhaps the sole mstorian 
among the modems who had both known mankind 
and reflected deeply upon the facts of human nature, 
and who was not misled by a false jK>litical science, 
having no foundation in the knowled^ ov experience 
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of lifei and therefore for the most part chimerical} 
being in this respect unlike thoA historians, and more 
particularly those beyond the Alps and beyond the 
seas, who have preferred rather to theorise about 
events than to narrate them in the order of their 
occurrence, as the majority of annalists have been 
content to do. 

LII 

Let «o one think he has learned how to live if ho 
has not learned to regard as the merest idle talk the 
oifers of service which are made to him by friends or 
acquaintances : and most of all those which seem the 
most spontaneous, no matter how eaniest they may 
seem, nor how often repeated they may be. You 
should distrust not only such offers as these ; but even 
the entreaties and urgent invitations to avail yourself 
of their services which many persons will press upon 
you ; even when they specify the mode in uhich they 
proj^se to help you, and, should you raise didiculties, 
try to argue you out of them. For if at last you are 
persuaded, or if, out of weariness at his importunities, 
or from any other cause, you put one of these to the 
test and ask him for his aid in some affair, you will 
see him suddenly turn pale; and without giving you 
an answer lie will begin to talk of something else or 
utter words without significance; and as soon as he 
can he will take his departure. After that you will 
be not a little fortunate if yon are able to encounter 
him for months to come; or if, writing to him, you 
get a reply. Men, in fact, have no real desire to 
bestow benefits on others ; firstly, because it is trouble¬ 
some to do so; and secondly, because the misfortunes 
of our friends or acquaintances always yield us a cer¬ 
tain degree of pleasure*. They love, however, to be 
thought benevolent, to receive the gratitude of others, 
and to feel that sense of superiority which comes from 

* Leopardi, no doubt, was here thinking of Roche- 
foucaul^s well-known and perhaps most cynical maxim, 
though he probably did not remember at the moment 
whence his thought.was derived.— 
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having conferred a favour. Therefore, they offer you 
what they do not wan! to give, and the more unwilling 
they find you to accept it, the more they insist, firstly, 
to humble your pride and make you blush; and 
secondly, because they have so much the less £ea^ that 
you will take them at their word. Thus they will 
with the utmost confidence press the matter with the 
greatest apparent earnestness, in spite of thp risk they 
run of being proved impostors, in the hope of gaining 
your gratitude cheaply and easily. But the ^Instant 
you show signs that you are willing to avail yourself 
of their offers they take to flight. 

LIII 

It was a saying of Bion, the ancient philosopher^ 
that it was impossible to please the multitude except 
by becoming a sweetmeat^ or a rich wine. But this 
impossibility, as long as the social state exists, will , 
always be sought after, even b^ those who say' and 
perhaps believe that they are indifferent to it. So, 
even the wisest of men, who might be expected to 
know that happiness is unattainable, will nevertheless 
continue to hope and seek for it as long as the human 
race exists. 

LIV 

It may be taken as a general axiom that men, save 
for brief intervals, will never cease, in spite of the 
plainest evidence and certainty of the contrary, to 
believe within themselves, though they may conceal 
their beliefs from others, those things which it is 
necessary for them to believe in order that they may 
preserve their tranquillity of mind, or, so to speak, 
their motive for living, 'llie old man, especially if he 
lives in society, never ceases to believe in his inmost 
mind, though he may in public protest the contrary, 
that he is still able, by a singular exception to the 
universal rule, by a mystery inexplicable even to him¬ 
self, to make a favourable impression upon the fair 
sex: for his condition would be too miserable if he was 
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completely persuaded that he could no longer enjoy 
that happiness in which all metf, more or less, desire 
to participate. A woman of intrigue, although she 
sees every day a thousand signs of the public opinion 
with regard to her, firmly believes that she is gener- 
^ally looked upon as an honest woman by the major 
portion of her own sex, and that the truth about her 
is only kn«wn to a small number of her new and old 
intimates (small, I mean, in relation to the public), who 
not only conceal her secret from the world generally, 
but even as far as possible from each ot&r. 'I'he 
man of evil disposition, whose very baseness and 
cowardice leads him to fear the opinions of others, 
believes that his actions are interpreted in the most 
favourable light, and that their true nature is not 
understood. Similarly in material things, Buifon 
observed that the sick man at the point of death does 
not really believe his doctors or his friends, br.t hopes 
i;o th^ last that he will escape from his present peril. 
1 pass over the stupendous credulity and iucredulity 
of husbands concerning their wives, the inexhaustible 
subject for novels, plays, mockery, and laughter in all 
those nations in which marriage is irrevocable. And 
thus it might be shown that there is nothing in the 
world so false and absurd that it is not held for true 
by the most sensible persons, whenever the mind is 
unable to accommodate itself to the contrary belief, 
and to rest miiet in it. I will not omit the fact that 
the old are less disposed than the young to believe 
those things which are displeasing to them; for the 
young have more courage to look evils in the face, and 
to sustain themselves against them or to die from 
them. 

LV 

A woman is ridiculed if she sincerely mourns for 
her ^d hus^nd; and yet if for some good reason 
she appears in society, or puts off her mourning gar¬ 
ments a day before the usual time she will be sharply 
censured. It is a trite axiom that the world contento 
itself witli appearances; but it should also be said that 
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the world does not care for the reality^^ and therefore 
neg^lects it^ and sometimes detests it. The ancients 
studied rather to be good than to seem so : nowadays, 
the world bids us appear good, but be otherwise in 
reality. 

LVI 

Frankness may be useful when it is em^oyed as an 
artifice, or when, owing to its rarity, no one puts 
faith in it. * 

LVII 

Meu are ashamed, not of the injuries they inflict, 
irtit of those they receive, ^fherefore the only way to 
shame wrongdoers is to pay them back in their own 
coin. 

LVIII 

The timid have not less self-esteem than the arro¬ 
gant; rather more—or, let us say, they arocmora 
sensitive, and therefore not so bold ; and so they take 
care not to wound others, not because they respect 
them more than the arrogant and the audacious, but 
to av-oid being wounded themselves, since they suffer 
so intensely from every slight pin-prick. 

LLX 

It has often been remarked that as the real virtues 
in a nation decay and disappear, the counterfeit ones 
become more and more common. It seems that litera¬ 
ture is subject to the same law, since in our own time, 
along with a vast improvement in the methods of 
printing, there is a corresponding decline, I will not 
say in the art of good writing, but even in the know¬ 
ledge that there is any distinction between a ^ood and 
bad style. No classic work was ever printed in former 
times so elegantly as newspapers and other political 
ephemera are now printed; but the art of writing is 
now a thing of the past, and when you talk of it 
people hardly know what you mean. And 1 bdlieve 
that every sensible man, when he opens or reads a 
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modern book, cannot help feeling disgusted that such 
excellent paper and such elegant xype should be wasted 
upon such vile phrases and on thoughts so vapid. 

LX 

Ija Bruyere very truly remarks that it is easier for a 
mediocre b^ok to acquire fame by virtue of the reputa¬ 
tion already won by its author^ than for an unknown 
author to win reputation by means of an excellent 
work. To this it may be added^ that about the short¬ 
est way to acquire fame is to affirm with assurance 
and pertinacity^ and in as many modes as possible^ that 
yon have already acquired it. 

LXI 

Leaving youth behind him, a man loses the faculty 
of communicating; and; so to speak; inspiring himself 
into others ; and thus loses also that kind of influence 
which the youth exercises on those around him; and 
which draws them to him and makes them always feel 
. for him a sort of inclination. Realising this, he ex¬ 
periences; not without a new paiii; thtit in the com- 
j[)anies which lie enters he is now one by himself; and 
IS little more regarded by those around him than he 
would be if they were unconscious of his presence. 

LXII 

The first condition of being ready to risk one’s life 
on a proper occasion is to have a good esteem of one’s 
self. 


LXIII 

The degree in which the artist esteems his art; or 
the scientist his science; is usually in inverse projxir- 
tion to the degree in which he esteems his own merit 
in those arts. 
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, LXIV 

The artist^ man of science^ or student of any of the 
learned professions, who is accustomed to compare 
himself, not with his fellow-students, but with the 
lofty idea which he has of his art itself, will always i 
have a poor opinion of his own achievements; because, 
realisirijr its infinite profundity, he must n^^ds be con¬ 
scious of hi^ ou'ii inferiority. Thus, almost all great 
Tuen are modest; because they compare themselves 
^continually, not with others, but with the idea of per¬ 
fection which is always in their mindKS—an idea inh- 
iiitely higher and greater than that which is entertained 
by the vulgar—and so they realise how far they are 
from attaining their aim. Whereas the vulgar, having 
a much lower ideal of perfection in their minds, easily 
})er8uade themselves that they have reached, or even 
surpassed, that ideal. 

LXV 

No society can please for any length of time, save 
that of persons by whom we desire to be well esteemed. 
'J'herefore women, if they desire that their society 
sliall always be welcome to us, ought to study so to 
<‘.omport themselves that men shall always desire to 
gain or preserve their esteem. 

LXVI 

In the present century the black races are held to 
have had a totally different origin from the white ones; 
and yet it is held that there is an absolute equality 
between them as regards moral and legal righto. In 
the sixteenth century the blacks were thought to have 
sprung from the same root as the whites, and to be of 
the same family; while yet it was maintained, and 
especially by the Spanish ecclesiastics, that as regards 
righto they were, by nature and by the divine will, 
very much our inferiors. And in the one and the 
other century the blacks were and are bought and 
sold, and made toilers in chains under the lash. So 
much for etliics; and so much for the influence wflich 
moral considerations have over the actions«of men ! 
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LX VII 

With little propriety is it said that life-weariness 
(/rz noia) is a common evil. It is common to be uu- 
yoccupied^ or rather idle; not life-weary. Life-weari¬ 
ness does not exist save in those in whom the spirit is 
something. The more powerful the spirit is in anyone, 
the more is life-wcariness frequent^ painful and terrible. 
The m^ority of men lind sufficient employment in 
anything^ and sufficient satisfaction in any stupid em¬ 
ployment ; nor do they suifer much when altogether 
unemployed. It is for this reason that men of sensi¬ 
bility are so little understood when they complain of 
life-weariness. When they speak of, it with that 
gravity which is used concerning they greatest and 
most inevitable ills of life, they only] provoke the 
wonder or the laughter of the vulgar. 


LXVTII 


Life-weariness is in some respects the most sublime 
of human sentiments. Not that I believe that from 


* the investigation of this sentiment those conclusions 
result which many philosophers have thought to 
gather from it; but nevertheless, to be unable to dud 
satisfaction in any earthly thing, or, so to say, in the 
whole earth ; to consider the inestimable amplitude of 
space, the number and astonishing mass of the worlds, 
and And that all is little and petty to the capacity of 
our soul; to imagine the number of the worlds indnite, 
and the universe infinite, and feel that our soul and 
our desire would be still greater than such a universe; 
always to accuse things of insufficiency and nullity, 
and endure that want and emptiness which we call lim- 
weariness; this seems to me the greatest sign of 
ffrandnur and nobleness which human nature presents. 


known to insignificant persons, and very little or not 
at all to the lower animcils. 
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j LXIX 

From the well-known letter of Cicero to Lucceiiis^ 
in which he recommends the latter to compose a 
history of Catiline^s f;onspiracy^ and from another 
letter, not so well known, but not less curious, in which*^ 
the Emperor Verus be^fs his tutor, Fronto, to write 
an account of the Parthian war, which the Emperor 
h.'ul conducted, with which request Fronto complied: 
letters which exactly resemble those which are now 
often written to journalists, save that the writers in 
our own times ask for newspaper articles, while the 
ancients asked for books ; from these, I say, it may be 
inferred how trustworthy history is, even when re¬ 
lated by contemporary writers, who enjoyed much 
credit in their own time. 

LXX 

Very many of those errors which are termed 
childish, into which young men on their first entrance 
into the world, and also those who, whether young or 
old, are condemned by nature to be more than men, 
and always to appear children, are accustomed to fall, > 
consist when well considered only in this: that such 
persons think and act as if men were less childish 
than they are in reality. Assuredly that which first, 
and perhaps above everything else, strikes with won¬ 
der the minds of well-educated young men on their 
entrance into the world, is the frivolity of the ordinary 
-occuixitions, the pastimes, the talk, the inclinations, 
and the dispositions of society in general. Most of 
them, it is true, soon become accustomed to this 
frivolous mode of life, and adapt themselves to it, 
though not without pain and difficulty. It appears 
to them at first that they have become children again; 
and BO it really is for those who have been well 
educated and who possess good natural abilities. 
8uch persons, when they commence to live, as it is 
called, must, as it were, retrace their course and 
infantilise themselves as much as possible. They*dis- 
cover that it was a delusion to imagine«that it was 
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their business to become men m their thoughts and 
actions and to put away all r^nants of childhood. 
For^ on the contrary, men in general, however old 
they grow in years, always continue to live in great 
part like children. 

LXXl 

It folloivs from the above-mentioned opinion — 1 
mean from the yuuth^s erroneous belief that men are 
more dianly than they really are—that he is much 
more distressed than he need be at every fault that he 
commits, thinking that he must thereby have lost the 
esteem of all who saw his error, and of those also 
to whom it may be made known. But when he finds, 
not without wonder, that they treat him just as they 
did before, he quickly regains his self-esteem. Mature 
men seldom trouble themselves about such things, 
for if they did they would have little else to do. 

, They pardon and forget their own errors bec^ause of 
their number, and because they continually see others 
committing the same faults. Nor do they trouble 
themselves about consistency, admiring to-day what 
perhaps they derided yesterday. And often we our¬ 
selves blame, not seldom very severely, or ridicule 
some absent friend, whom ne\'erthelcss we do not 
disesteem, and whom we treat in the same manner a.s 
before when we again encounter him. 

LXXII 

As the youth is deceived in this case by want of 
confidence in himself, so hope deceives those who, 
perceiving that they have lost the esteem of anyone, 
attempt to regain his good opinion by means of 
services and fiatteries. J^teem is not the prize of 
obsequiousness, and is not unlike friendship in this 
respcHSt—it resembles a flower, which, when once 
trodden down or withered, never regains its lustre. 
By such self-humiliations (the word is not too strong) 
nothing is mined, and the suitor is only the more 
difdained. It is true that the disdain of others, even 
when unjust, is so hard to endure that few of those 
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who are subject to jt are strong enough to remain 
unaffected by it^ and'therefore most of them attempt 
by various means, usually fruitless, to deliver them¬ 
selves from it. And it is common enough for persons 
of mediocre station or abilities to assume a proud and 
disdainful aspect with those who seem to desire to' 
gain their good opinion ; but should the latter there¬ 
upon show signs of indifference, or of 'fiot caring 
for them, they at once iiumblc themselves an,d stoop 
to any means, even vile ones, to regain their atten¬ 
tion. But for this very reason the course to take if 
anyone shows that he disdains you is to (lay him back 
with as much or greater disdain, because according to 
every probability you will then see his pride change 
itself into humility. At any rate, he will certainly 
feel within himself so much chagrin and so much in¬ 
creased respect for you that he will be sufficiently 
punished. 

LXXIII . 

Almost all women, and also many men—and the 
prouder they are the more surely—are captivated and 
kept in sunjection by indifference and disdain—or 
sometimes by merely feigned manifestations of those 
feelings. For the same pride which induces many 
men to adopt a haughty carriage towards their in¬ 
feriors, and towards all who are obsequious to them, 
makes them strive anxiously to gain the esteem and 
regard of those who slight them, or who take no 
notice of them. Whence frequently arises, and not 
Only in love, a perpetual alternation between two 
persons of changed feelings towards each other— 
to-day cared for and not caring, to-morrow caring 
and not cared for. Indeed, it may be said that the 
like game and alternation appears in some mode more 
or less in all human society, and that the world is 
full of people who being seen see not, who being 
saluted do not respond, and being run after turn 
aside; but who, when the process is reversed, and 
they themselves are treated in the same way, at of)ce 
change their conduct and court those whom they nad 
before disdained. 
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LXXIV 

To great men^ and especially to such as glow with 
extraordinary virility^ the world is as a woman. It not 
only admires but loves them^ being fascinated by their 
force of character. Often, as with women, the world's 
love for such is the greater in proportion to the con¬ 
tempt they Show for it, the bad treatment they give it, 
and evep the very fear with wliich they inspire it. 
Thus Napoleon was intensely loved by France, and was 
idolised by the soldiers, whom he called food for 
cannon, and treated as such'*^. And many other com¬ 
manders who judged and used men in tne same way 
were in life most dear to their armies, and even now 
the relation of their deeds inspires readers with love 
for them, llieir very brutality and extravagance 
charms not a little in such men as it charms women in 
their lovers. Therefore Achilles alw^s inspires love, 
Miheresi^ the goodness of ^neas and Godfrey and tlie 
prudence of these and Ulysses inspire almost hatred. 

LXXV 

* In several other ways woman is as an image of the 
world in general, for weakness is the characteristic of 
the greater number of men, and this renders the 
multitude in relation to the few who are strong either 
in mind or heart or hand such as women usually are in 
relation to them. Therefore women and mankind in 
general are won by almost the same arts: by boldness 
mixed with suavity, by bearing repulses, by persevering 
steadfEistly and unashamed, one succeeas at {ast'not 
only with women, but with the rich, the powerful, 
men individually, nations, and the ages. As with 
women it is necessary to strike down one's rivals and 
make a solitude around one’s self, so in the world it is 
necessary to fell one's competitors and companions and 

* Compare L» M4diem d« Campagw of Balzac; tlie 
old soldier Gcmelat's wonderftil recital of the career of 
NapoUbon; * Ma foi^ la Frawe donni^ d luU 

eomime um hMs fiUs d ten laneur,*^TrafukUor. 

2 B 
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make one's way over their bodies.^ These victories 
over rivals and competitors are gained by the same 
meanSj of which the most effective are calumny and 
ridicule. It is useless and unproiitable to love women 
or mankind with a love ardent and sincere^ or tq 
prefer their Interests to one's own. ITie world, likd 
women, gives itself to those who seduce it, enjoy it, 
and trample upon it. 

LXXVI 

Nothing is rarer in the world than a person who is at 
all times endurable to us. 

LXXVII 

How to preserve the bodily health is one of the last 
things which most people think of, its consideration 
being almost always postponed in favour of some other 
act or affair in which we may be interested, lip is ma^ 
be owing partly, but not altogether, to the &ct that lim 
belongs ciiiedy to the healthy, who, as always hap- 
l>ens, either disdain what they possess or do not 
believe that they can lose it. To take one example 
among a thousand: when a place is selected for the 
foundation oC a city, and a city, perhaps, which is 
likely to become very populous, among the reasons 
which lead to the selection of its site the question of 
its salubrity or insalubrity will never on^ be thought 
of. On the contrary, there is not upon earth a site so 
unhealthy and so uninviting that men will not willingly 
^ttle upon it if other considerations are in its favour. 
Often a city crowded and unwholesome is found 
situated very,near to another which, in spite of its 
^ healthiness, is almost uninhabited. We continually 
see populations abandoning healthy cities and climates 
to nock into others where the skies are black and tiie 
condltlbns. not only unhealthy but sometimes almost 
pestilential, provided |hey find in these other induce¬ 
ments. hfmdon and Madrid are cities of the worst 
sfiSb|tary and yet because they are c^itals 

thbir population increases daily, owing te the iniw of 
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people who leave tlieir own healthy homes in the 
provinces. And without ^ing beyond our own 
country^ Leghorn, in Tuscany, because of its com¬ 
merce, from the time of its foundation has constantly ' 
^increased and still continues to increase in population, 
while its close neighbour, Pisa, a most salubrious 
place, and famous for its sweet and temperate air, 
which was formerly in the time of its power and pros- 
fierity densely populated, is now almost a desert, and 
its inhabitants grow less numerous every day. 

i.XX VIII 

If two or more persons in a public or private 
gathering are seen talking and laughing together with 
more than usual animation, the other persons present 
being ignorant of the subject of their conversation, a 
certain degree of fear seems to fall upon the company 
jti general: their discourse becomes serious, some be¬ 
come mute, others go away, and only the bolder spirHa 
join the group of laughers and ask.to be allowed to 
participate in their merriment. It is as if discharges 
s:if artillery were heard from guns in ambush close at 
hand, causing everybody to disperse in confusion, not 
knowing where the shots might 8trike> supposing tlie 
gunners were not merely practising with Idank cart¬ 
ridges. 

Laughter appears to procure esteem and respect 
even irom strangers, draws attention from those 
around us, and seems to give us a sort of superiority 
over them. And if, as sometimes happens, you And 
yourself in a gathering ^where you are disregarded, pr 
cold-shouldered, or treated haughtily or dldcourtr)uiiiy, 
all that yon need do is to choose among those present^ 
one who seems likely to suit your purjpose, and thim 
laugh with him freely, loudly, and permstently,,inking 
care to make your laughter seem genuine aha un¬ 
forced as j^r as possible. Shc^d it appear that any 
of those present are inclined tp langlrar jfptt, let ypur 
langft be louder and longer than theii«k Yci mustHbe 
very unluckj^if, when they see you laughing thus, t^e 
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proudest and most petulant of the company^ and those 
who most laughed at you^ do not very soon either 
retire from the contest^ or come up and endeavour to 
make peace with you^ courting your conversation and 
offering you their friendship. Great among men and^ 
most formidable is the power of laughter^ against 
which no man in his own consciousness fj^ls himself 
invulnerable. He who has the courage to laugh is lord 
of the worlds much the same as he who is prepared 
to die. 


LXXIX 

A youth never acquires the art of livings nor is 
successful in society^ or experiences any pleasure in 
it until he learns to moderate the vehemence of his 
desires. The cooler he grows^ the abler he becomes to 
govern himself and to deal with other men. Nature^ 
with her usual benevolence^ has ordained thaA men 
shall not learn to live until they lose the motives fV)r 
living; that they shall not know how to realise their 
desires until they have ceased to account them as 
heavenly felicities, and when their attainment can, 
only give them a slight degree of pleasure; that they 
shall not enjoy until they have become incapable of 
enjoyment. Many find themselves while still young 
in years in the condition of which 1 speak, and they 
often succeed well because of the moderation of their 
, desires; the wisdom of maturity is anticipated in them 
by their coolness of judgment and their readiness to 
profit by experience. Othens, however long they may 
live, never learn this art of living. These are the few 
in whom the strength of the passions and desires is so 
inherently great that it cannot be exhausted even in a 
lifetime; and it is these who would enjoy life if nature 
had destined life for enjoyment. But they are most 
unhappy, and they remain infants until death in the 
knowledge of the world, which it is impossible for 
them to acquire. 
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LXXX 

Seeing again after some years a person 1 nave 
known youngs always at first I seem to see one who 
has suffered some great calamity. The air of joy and 
I confidence belongs only to youth^ and the feeling of 
what is being lost^ and of the bodily ills which in¬ 
crease da)^ by day, gradually produces in the most 
frivolous or the most cheerful by nature, and even in 
the most happy, an expression of countenance and a 
bearing which are termed grave, and which is veri¬ 
tably sad in comparison with the aspect of children 
and youths. 

LXXXI 

It is much the same with talkers as with writers. 
Many of the latter at first strike us as being original 
in thought and individual in manner, and we are con¬ 
sequently much pleased witii them; but as we go on 
reading they become tiresome, because we discover 
that they repeat and imitate themselves. So in con¬ 
versation newcomers are often admired and welcomed 
because c»f the freshness of their matter and of their 
manner; but it is not long before these too become 
tiresome and sink in our esteem, for all men neces¬ 
sarily, some more and some less, when they do not 
imitate others, imitate themselves, llierefore those 
who travel, especially if they are men of good parts 
and with some skill in the art of conversation, are apt 
to leave in the places they visit a reputation much 
above that which they really deserve, because the 
shoitoess of their stay gives no opportunity to their 
heaws to discover in them that poverty of ideas 
which is the commonest of mental deie^. I^ince 
their utterances on one or on a few occasions are 
likely to be confined to matters with which they are 
well acq^nted, or which relate to themselves, they 
being lea to spe^ upon these topics by the courtesy or 
the curiosity of their interlocutors, what they say is 
taken as being a, small part only of their intellectual 
wealth—mere pocket money, so to say—not as it is. 
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likely enough^^ either a great part of their riches or 
the whole of it. Afid this good opinion of him re¬ 
mains unshaken because no new occasions arise which 
might destroy it. In the same way travellers them¬ 
selves are subject to error^ often judging too favour¬ 
ably of the persons of merely ordinary ability whom* 
they may happen to meet. 

LXXXII 

No one becomes a man before he has made a s^eat 
trial of himself^ which^ revealing to him what he is 
and Axing his opinion as to himself^ determines in 
a great degree his fortune and his state in life. For 
this great experiment^ before which no one is much 
more than a child^ the ancient life presented full 
scope and facilities {materia inJinUa e pronto ); but in 
our day the life of private persons is so poor in 
chances^ and generally of such a nature that^ through 
lack of opportunities^ most men die without having 
made the trial 1 speak of^ and therefore little less 
in&ntile than they were born. To others the know¬ 
ledge and mastery of self usually come either &om^ 
their needs and misfortunes^ or from a great—that is^' 
strong—passion^ most often from love, when love is 
a great passion, which is not always the case. After 
having had exMiience of a great and passionate love 
—it may be either in early life, as with some, or later, 
and after a number of unimportant love affairs, as 
' seems to be most frequently the case—a man beii^ins 
to have some knowledge of his fellows, among whom 
he now moves filled with intense desires, and with 
newly awakened needs; he now knows his own nature 
and constitution, knows the measure, of his own 
Acuities and energies, and is able henceforth to 
judge how far he can hope in or despair of himself, 
and, in so far as the future may be foretold, what posi¬ 
tion he is likely to attain in the world. In short, life 
to his eyes takes on a new aspect; it is no longer a 
thing known merely by hearsay, but by experlev.ee; 
no longer an imagination, but a reality; jind he now 
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feels himself^ not happier j^rhaps^ but^ so to 
more potent than before^ that « to say^ more lit to 
make use of himself and of others. 

LXXXIII 

If the few men of real worth who seek glory could 
know one^y one all the persons composing that public 
by whichj witli so much toil and sufferings they exert 
themsdlves to be honoureds it is likely they would 
cool very much in their intent and perhaj^ abandon 
it. But it is difficult for the mind to release itself 
from the inffuence whi<'li mere number exercises over 
it; and so it is that we value and respect the opinion, 
I will not say of a multitude, but even of ten persons 
gathered in a room, each one of whom we know to be, 
considered by himself, a person of no account. 

LXXXIV 

Jesus Christ was the ffrst who distinctly impeached 
before men that praiser and teacher of all the ffilse 
virtues, that detractor and persecutor of all the true ; 

' that adversary of every truly great qualitj^ in man: that 
derider of every lofty sentiment, if sincerely held, 
and of every sweet affection if it be really heartfelt; 
that slave of the strong, tyrant of the weak, hater of 
the unhappy; that personiffcation of evil, I mean, 
which (Christ called the world, a name which it has 
retained in all civilised languages up to the present 
time. I do not believe that thi.s comprehensive term, 
which is so expressive as applied to the present con¬ 
dition of mankind, and which is never likely to fall 
out of use, had ever before been used by any religious 
teacher. Mor do 1 think that the idea is to be found 
in any of the works of the pagan philosophers. Per¬ 
haps before the time of Cffirist villainy and fraud 
had not yet arrived at their crowning-point, and 
civilisation was still at some distance from that stage 
w^reln it becomes almost a sjmonym for corruption. 

Buch, in brief, is civiliisd man: I mean he is such as 
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he was described by Jesus Christy and as 1 have above 
delineated him. It fs true that reason and imagina¬ 
tion do not discover him^ that books and teachers do 
not make him known to us^ and that nature repudiates 
him as fabulous: experience of life alone compels us 
to accept him as real. And it is to be noted that this < 
idea of mankind in general realises itself in every 
detail in countless individuals. 

LXXXV 

In the pagan writers that association of persons, 
which we term society or the world, is never indicted 
as the enemy of virtue, nor as the sure corrupter of 
natural goodness and of every bright intellect. Bui 
in the Gospels and in many modern writers we find 
the world continually impeached as the enemy of all 
true goodness, an idea quite alien to the thoughts of 
the ancients. Nor will this astonish anyone who will 
take into consideration a very obvious fact which may* 
serve as a criterion to all who wish to compare the 
ideas of the ancients and the modems in matters of 
morality; and this is, that whereas modern educators 
fear the influence of society on the young, the ancient 
sought it; and whereas the modems seek to withdraw 
the youth of our ds^s from the evil influences of the 
world by bringing them up in retirement and seclu¬ 
sion, the ancients compelled, even by force, their youth 
to enter the world, and freely exposed them to ml its 
influences, believing that they were more likely to 
Improve than to corrupt them. 

LXXXVI 

The most certain way to hide from others the limits 
of our knowledge is not to overpass them. 

LXXXVII 

Those who are great travellers have this advantage 
over others: that the things they have seen s^n 
take on an aspect of remoteness, and so quickly 
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acquire that colouring of j^tic vagueness and 
romance^ which in others is vnly brought about by 
time. I^ose who have not travelled have this dis¬ 
advantage : that all their recollections are, as it were, 
present to them, since the places are present to which 
the recollections refer. 

LXXXVIll 

It diten happens that men who are vain and full of 
self-conceit, instead of being egotistical and hard¬ 
hearted, as one would expect, are gracious, benevo¬ 
lent, good companio/xs, and even good friends and 
•very obliging. As they think themselves admired of 
all, they naturally love their supposed admirers, and 
help them when they can; and besides, they judge this 
suitable to the superiority with which they account 
themselves favoured by destiny. They are iond of 
, society, because they believe that all whom they meet 
are *full of admiration of them; and they are gentle 
in their maimers, praising themselves inwardly for 
their condescension, and for knowing how to adapt 
their greatness to familiarity with the little. And 
I have remarked that growing in their own conceit, 
they grow likewise in benignity. Lastly, the certi¬ 
tude they have of their own importance, and of the 
unanimity of mankind in confessing it, takes from 
their manners all harshness, because no one who is 
content with himself and mankind is of harsh be- 
ha\’iour; and it creates in them such tranquillity of 
temper that sometimes it actually makes them appear 
like modest persons. 


LXXXIX 

He who converses little with men is rarely a misan¬ 
thrope. Real misanthropes are not found in solitude, 
but in the world; since it is experience of life, and 
not at all philosophy, which produces hatred of man¬ 
kind. A misanthrope who retires from the world 
loles his misanthropy in solitude. 
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1 once knew a child who, whenever his mother 
checked him in anything, used to say, 'Ah, I know 
what's the matter: mamma is naughty.’ Most men 
speak of their neighbours with the same kind of logic, 
although they do not express themselves with so much 
simplicity. 


XCI 

VThoii you are introduced to anyone, let your intro¬ 
ducer, if he really desires to serve you, make no men¬ 
tion of your best and most peculiar merits, but rather 
expatiate on those which are extrinsic and accidental.* 
If you are great and powerful in the world, let him 
say so ; if rich, let him not forget that; if of noble 
blood, that also should be made the most of; but do 
not let him speak of your magnanimity, your virtues, 
or of your politeness and amiability, save perhaps * 
slightly and by way of addition to your other qualities. 
And if you arc a man of letters, and have gained some 
celebrity as such, let him not praise you as being 
learned, profound, or of great talent, but let him say 
celebrated; for, as I have said elsewhere, fortune is 
fortunate in the world, and not worth. 


XCII 

, Joan Jacques Rousseau said that true courtesy of 
manners consists in showing one’s self habitually 
benevolent. This courtesy will perhaps preserve you 
from hatred, but it will not procure love for you, ex¬ 
cept from the very few in whom the benevolence of 
others excites a corresponding feeling. If you wish by 
your manners to gain the goodwill of men, and make 
them your friends, you must appear to esteem '^em. 
As disdain displeases and offemu more than hatred, so 
esteem is more grateful than benevolence^ and men 
generally desire much more to be esteemed than tcbhe 
loved. Demonstrations of esteem, whether true or 
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false (for in either case they have the same effec^t)^ 
almost always win gratitude f and many men who 
would not lift a finger to serve one who really loves 
them^ would throw themselves into the fire for one who 
pretends to have a great r^ard for them. Nothing is 
more effective in reconciling those whom we nave 
offended than such demonstrations; for nature^ it 
seems^ wM not allow us to hate a person who expresses 
his esteem for us. Whereas it is not only possible, 
but very often the case that men hate and avoid those 
who love them, and even their benefactors. For if 
the art of pleasing in conversation consists in making 
men leave our company with a better opinion of ^em-> 
•selves than they had when they came to us, it is clear 
that demonstrations of esteem will be much more 
effectual in winning men than demonstrations of 
benevolence. And the less the esteem von liestow' is 
deserved, so much the more will it be valued, 'fhose 
whQ are thus habitually courteous are always eagerly 
run after, wherever they are found; men hastening 
emulously, as flies swarm to honey, to taste the 
pleasure of believing themselves esteemed. And 
usually such persons are themselves much bepraised, 
because in return for the praises which they bestow 
upon others, everyone is eager to praise them; some 
out of gratitude, and some because it is to their 
interest that those who esteem them shall be them¬ 
selves praised and esteemed. In this manner men, 
without intending it, and even perhaps against their 
wills, by their unanimity in praising such persons, 
exalt them in socieW much a1k>ve ^omselves, not¬ 
withstanding the proressious of inferiority which their 
eulogists are always making. 

XCIII 

Almost all those who are, by themselves mid their 
Mends, thought to be highly valued by the world, are 
in leality esteemed only hy a small circle, or a particu- 
class, or by persons of the same profession or 
qoaHty themselves, and among whom they live. 
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The man of letters who believes himself famous and 
admired by all the wdi-ld, finds himself unnoticed or 
ridicMiled whenever he reliances to get into a company 
of frivolous persons, such as three-fourths of society 
consists of. The young gallant, highly favoured by 
women and by those of his own quality, is neglected 
and overlooked in the society of men of business. 
'Die courtier, used to the fulsome flattery oifrhis com- 

S an ions and de^ndants, will be pointed at with 
erision and avoided by persons of independent'spirit. 

1 conclude, then, to sneak plainly, that a man cannot 
hope, and hence slionld not endeavour, to obtain tlie 
esteem, as it is called, of society at large, but only of 
a small number of persons : as to the others, he should< 
resign himself to be sometimes ignored altogether, 
and sometimes more or less despised, since nothing 
better can be expected. 


XCIV 

The man who has always lived in little places where 
small ambitions and vulgar avarice prevail, together 
with violent enmities between their inhabitants, will 
not only be disposed to believe that great vices do not 
exist, but will he led to think that sincere and solid 
social virtues are also non-existent. And in particular 
he will believe of friendship that it is a thing pertain¬ 
ing to wems and histories, and not to real life. And 
herein ne would be wrong. Good and sincere friends 
—JL do not speak of such as Pylades and Piri^ous— 
are actually to be found in the world, and are by no 
means rare, 'fhe services which may be looked for 
and asked from such friends as the world now pro¬ 
duces are advice, which often proves most useful^ and 
sometimes even deeds, but rarely money or other sub¬ 
stantial assistance; and a wise and prudent man will 
not for such. It is easier to find one who will lisk 
his li^ for a stranger, than one who for the salm of a 
friend will, I don't say spend, but risk a crown. ^ * 
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XOV 

Nor are men in this without excuse, for it is not 
often that anyone has more than he needs; the needs 
depending usually on a man’s position in life, so that 
his expenditure is for the most part proportioned to 
his we^th, and not seldom exceeds it. As for those 
few whosiioard without spending, they have the need 
of hoarding, either to carry out some project or to 
proviae for future contingencies. To say that this or 
that necessity is imaginary is not to the purpose, 
since there are few things indeed in life the value of 
which, either wholly or in great part> does not depend 
•upon the imagination. 


XCVI 

A sensible man, as he grows in age and experience, 
^ easily becomes indifferent to praise or honours, but 
nev^r, I believe, to blame or contempt. Indeed, the 
praise and esteem of many distinguished men will not 
compensate him for the pain w'hich a word or sign of 
disapproval from some quite insignificant fierson will 
give him. Perhaps the reverse is the case with rogues, 
who, being used to blame, and not accustomed to 
praise, may care nothing for the former, but may 
keenly enjoy the latter if it is ever bestowed upon 
them. 


XCVII 

It seems a paradox, but experience of life will prove 
it to be most true, that those whom the French term 
orighialB are not only not rare, but in reality are so 
common that I would almost say that it is most rare 
to find a man in society who reaUy is not, as it is said, 
an original. 1 do not speak of slight differences 
between one man and another. I speak of qualities 
and manners which are natural to one man, but to 
ethers will seem strange, bizarre, and absurd: and 1 
8^, moreover, that it will seldom happen to you to 
associate Jong with any person, however conventional 
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he may at first appear, without discovering in him 
more than one oddity*’absurdity, or singularity such 
as will fairly astonish you. Tou will make this dis¬ 
covery »>oner with people of other nationalities than 
with the French : sooner, perhaps, with mature or old 
men than witli the young, who often make it their 
ambition not to differ in their manners from those 
aroimd tlicm, and who arc more accustomeb!, if well 
educated, to put a curb upon their natural dj^posi- 
tirms. But sooner or later you will make this dis¬ 
covery in the greater jiart of those persons with whom 
you are brought into relation. So infinitely various is 
nature, and so impossible is it for civilisation, which 
aims to ]>roduce uniformity of character among man- * 
kind, to triumph over it. 

XCVIII 

Here is a somewhat similar observation : Everypne 
who has had a large experience of mankind will, on 
refiecting a little, remember that he has been, not 
many, but very many times, a spectator of and per¬ 
haps actor in twents iiot different from those which, 
seen in theatres or read of in plays or novels, seem 
altogether due to the imagination of their authors, 
and to liave no relation to nature or real life. This 
only shows that the wickedness, the follies and the 
vices, the ridiculous qualities and actions of men are 
much greater than we supposed them to be, and that 
they, much more frequently than we had thought, 
exceed the limits which we call ordinary, and in&ed 
often surpass the wildest inventions of the romancist. 

XCIX 

People are never ridiculous except when they try to 
appe^ or to be that which they are not. The poor, 
the ignorant, the rustic, the sick, the old, are never 
ridiculous while they are content to appear such ais 
they are, without endeavouring to masquerade |s 
sometlung else; but when the old try tii appear 
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yoang^ the sick healthy, the poor rich^ the ignorant 
learned^ the rustic courtly, th% are truly ridiculous. 
Even Wdily deformities, however grave, would only 
excite a passing smile if the person subject to them 
did not attempt to conceal them—that is, to appear as 
if he had them not, or, in other words, try to produce 
a false impression. In short, a little consideration 
will sho# tiiat our defects and our disadvantages are 
nevcr^ ridiculous in themselves; it is only when we 
make vain and futile efforts to conceal tnem, or to 
appear as if we had them not, that they become sub¬ 
jects for laughter. 

Those also act foolishly who, in order to ingratiate 
'themselves with others, attempt to appear more 
amiable than they really are. It soon becomes diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to maintain the assumed 
character; and the contradiction between the real and 
the pretended self, which must needs become evident 
from time to time, renders the person much more 
uuamiable and uupleasing than he would lie if he 
showed frankly and constantly his true nature. For 
in every character, even the most unamiable, there is 
some redeeming quality, which, making itself evident, 
will please far more tlian any simulated virtues. 

Speaking generally, the endeavour to be or appear 
that which we are not spoils everything we attempt; 
and it is this alone which renders insupportable many 
persons who would be very endurable if they would 
only be content to be what they really are. This is 
so not only with individuals, but societies, and even 
entire populations. 1 know several provincial cities, 
cultivated and flourishing, whicli would be pleasant 
enough places to live in but for their maladroit imi^ 
tion of the capitals—that is to say, their desire to to 
as far as they can not provincial, but capital cities. 

C 

• Returning to the consideration of the defects and 
dfeadvanta^s which men may have to endure, 1 will 
not deny^that the world often resembles those judges 
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who are forbidden by law to pass a capital sentence 
upon a convicted criminal until he has made an 
explicit confession of his guilt And rightly; for 
though it is ridiculous to try to hide those defects of 
mind and person which are plainly obvious, it does not 
follow that one should spontaneously acknowledge 
them, and still less that one should, on account of 
them, admit one's inferiority to other peopKs. That 
would be simply condemning one's self with that Anal 
^'erdict which the world, while one looks it fearlessly 
in the face, will never pronounce. In the kind of 
struggle of each against all and of all against each, in 
which, if wo call things by their right names, social 
life consists, everyone seeking to pull down his 
fellow that ho may stand upon him, he makes a great 
mistake who prostrates himself or stoops, or even 
bows his head spontaneously; for, except when those 
actions are performed as feints or stratagems, his 
neighbours will beyond all doubt at once mount upon 
his back, or fall upon him, without any sort of courtesy 
or compassion. The young nearly always commit this 
error, and the nobler their nature the more readily: 
I mean the error of confessing without necessity and 
inopportunely their iniirmities and misfortunes, partly 
because of the frankness which is natural to their age, 
which makes them detest dissimulation and dnd satis¬ 
faction in avowing the truth, even against themselves, 
and partly because, being generous themselves, they 
believe that they will thus win pardon from the world 
for their faults and misfortunes. That golden age of 
life is so far from understanding the real nature of the 
world that young men are often led to make a display 
of their unhappiness, thinking that ^is will make 
them interesting to others and gain them friends. 
And, to tell the truth, it is reasonable enough that 
they^ should think thus; for it requires a long and 
continual personal experience to convince noble spirits 
that the world pardons all things else more readily 
than misfortune, and that it is the happy and not the 
iinhappp whom fortune favours; ani( therefore, T 
they wish to gain the world's goodwill, thefr hert 
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course is to make a pretence of being liappy^ even if 
they are not so. To confess oije*s unhappiness does not 
awaken pity but pleasure in others; does not sadden 
but rejoice, not only enemies, but all who hear it, 
because it is, as it were, an attestation of their own 
good fortune, and of the inferiority of the one who 
complains. Therefore a man, having nothing on 
earth t(#conHde in except his own energies, should 
nevei^ield anything, nor dr«aw hack a step voluutarilj^, 
much less surrender at discretion, but jiersist in 
defending himself to the last, and struggle obstinately 
to retain or acquire, if possible, even in despite of 
fate, what he will leaver get by appealing to the 
^generosity or the humanity of his neighbours. For 
my part, I think that no one should allow himself to 
be called in his presence unhappy or unfortunate; 
since those terms in almost all languages were and are 
synonyms for a dishonest person, perhaps through the 
ancient superstition, according to which the unhappy 
were full of trickeries. Certainly those expressions 
are, and always will be, in all languages insulting, 
from the fact that he who pronounces them, w'hatever 
his intention, thereby exalts himself and abases his 
companion ; and so it is felt by any hearer. 

Cl 

Confessing his own ills, although manife.st, a man 
often lessens the esteem and hence the affection of 
those most dear to him: so necessary is it that each 
one should sustain himself by his own strength ; and 
in spite of every misfortune di.splay a firm and secure 
self-esteem, thus giving an example to others, and, as 
it were, constraining them also to esteem him. For if 
the estimation of a man does not begin with himself, 
it will hardly begin elsewhere; and if it is not firmly 
founded in himself, it is certain that it will not take 
root in others. Human society resembles fluid, each 
nfblecule or globule of which presses strongly its 
neighbours beneath and above and on all sides, and 
through these the more remote, and is itself pressed 
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in the same manner. at any point the resistance 
and the pressure, from any chance, diminish, the mass 
of the fluid at once rushes thither, and the vacancy is 
occupied hy now globules. 

c;ii 

The years of childhood are in the memor^ of each 
one the fabulous time of his existence; as in the 
memory of nations the fabulous ages are those of their 
childhood. 


CHI 

If vre hap})en to be praised on account of qualities 
which wo h)rmerly despised, our estimation of those 
qualities rises immediately. 


tlV 


The education received, especially in Italy, by those 
who are educated (who, to speak the truth, are not 
many) is a formal conspiracy organised by weakness 
against strength, by old age against youth. The old 
say to the young, ** Renounce the pleasures proper to 
your age, because they are dangerous and opposed to 
good morals, and because we, who have enjoyed them 
as much as we could, and would fain continue to enjoy 
them were it in our power, can no longer do so in 
consequence of our age. Do not seek to live happily 
in the {present, but be obedient and long-suffering, and 
work without cessation in order that you may learn to 
live when time to live is no longer left to you. Wisdom 
and honour demand that you shall abstain as much as 
possible from making use of your youth, except for 
the purwse of surpassing others in toil and study. 
Leave the direction of your destiny and of all that 
concerns you in our hands: we will rule everything in 
your intei^t. It is true that we did exactly the co]|- 
trary of at your age, and tiiat we should do £> 
once more if we could he rejuvenated; but you shohftd 
pay attention to our words, and not to our pdbt iustioHs 
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liave knowledge and experience of human affaite^ and 
you will be happy.** But, for my partj I do not know 
in what deceit and fraud consist^ if not in promising 
happiness to the young and inexperienced under such 
conditions. 

The interests of order and tranquillity^ public and 
private, €re opposed to the pleasures and enterprises 
of th^ young; and therefore even good education, or 
what passes for such, consists in a great degree of 
deceiving the pupils iu order to make them sacrifice 
their own desires and inclinations for the comfort of 
their elders. But apart from this, the old naturally 
^eok to destroy and to eliminate from human life the 
spirit of youth, which, having lost themselves, they 
abhor to see in others. In all times age has conspired 
against youth, since in all times the baseness of 
condemning and {lersccuting ofliers because they pos¬ 
sessed advantages denied to their mrsecutors, has l^en 
natmal to men. It is nevertheless surprising that 
among educators, who of all men profess most to have 
the interests of their pupils at heart, there are so 
many to be found who seek to deprive them of life's 
greatest treasure, namely, that of youth. It is even 
more surprising that no father or mother, or any 
other teacher, ever feels any remorse of conscience for 
giving children an education based on such an evil 
principle. This would be incredible if the endeavour 
to abedish youth had not, for other causes, been con¬ 
sidered, for a long time past, as a meritorious action. 




because intended to benefit the cultivator by ruining 
the plant, is that the pupils, having lived like old men 
in their flourishing prime, render themselves ridiculous 
in their age by seeking to live as if young; or, as 
more often happens, that nature conquers, and the 
young, living as young in despite of their education, 
become rebels against their tutors: and, resenting 


young, living as young in despite of their education, 
become rebels against their tutors; and, resenting 
thSir attempts to restrain them from the endoymeEd^s 
pretoer to weir years, pay henceforth n^ 'r^ard to 
their advict; whereas, if the parents or guardianshad 
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ruled their charges in^accordance with nature^ they 
would have been able, owing to their children’s or 
pupils* confidence in them, to exercise over them a 
good and salutary influence. 

CV 

Cunning, which is itself a lower form of antellect, 
is often used to supply the want of intellect, ^or to 
\'anquish the superior intellectual powers of others. 

cvr 

llie world laughs at the things which it ought to ad¬ 
mire, and like ^op’s fox, pretends to blame tiiat whicn 
it envies or desires. A great and ardent love-passion, 
mth its mingled pains and pleasures, is universally 
envied, and therefore censured and condemned. A 
generous nature, an heroic deed, are worthy of admi¬ 
ration ; but men, because they would feel thems^ves 
humiliated if they admired them, especially in their 
equals, prefer to laugh at them. So far is this carried 
that in common life it is more necessary to conceal a 
noble action than a base one, because badness is com¬ 
mon to all, and is therefore at least pardoned; while 
noblcncKs, being unusual, is thought to indicate pre¬ 
sumption, or a desire for applause which the world 
does not love to bestow, and seldom bestows sincerely. 

evil 

Many foolish things are said in society merely 
because the speakers want to say something. But a 
youth who has some self-respect often errs, when he 
first enters the world, in another manner ; that is, he 
refrains from speaking until he has something extra¬ 
ordinary in beauty or importance to say; and as such 
an occasion seldom occurs, it often hap^ns that he 
remains inlent. The most sensible and animated con¬ 
versation is usually composed of frivolous or common¬ 
place ohseH^ations, which serve the purpose at leas|| qf 
passing the time in talk. And everyone fhiiiit make 
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up his mind to say many commwplace tilings^ for it is 
only now and then that one is Ale to utter a striking* 
or memorable saying. 

CVIII 

Men study while still immature to appear mature, 
and yet \^en they have reached maturity their desire 
is to app^r immature. Oliver Goldsmith, the author 
of Th 0 ^ Vicar of Wakefield^ when he arrived at the age 
of forty, removed from his address the title of Doctor, 
such an indication of gravity, which had been dear to 
him ill his early years, having then become distasteful 
to him. 

CIX 

Man is almost always as wicked as his needs ret^Uire. 
If he acts uprightly it may he judged that wickedfiess 
Js not necessary to him. 1 have seen persons of the 
mosf gentle and innocent nature commit the most 
atrocious actions in order to escape some serious 
injury, not avoidable otherwise. 

CX 

It is curious to remark that nearly all men of ster¬ 
ling worth are simple in their manners; and yet 
nearly always simple manners are taken as a sign of 
little worth. 


CXI 

A habit of keeping silence amidst a company of 
talkers pleases, and is praised when it is known that 
the silent one can speak well and to the purpose when¬ 
ever speech is required. 
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